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CARUSO, VICTIM OF 
THREE ACCIDENTS, 
SINGS AWAY FEARS 


World Startled and Alarmed 
When King of Tenors 
Breaks Blood Vessel, End- 
ing Brooklyn Performance 
— Twice Previously, This 
Season, Victim of Stage Mis- 
haps—Proves Fitness When, 
After One-Day Interval, He 
Sings Gloriously in ‘“La 
Forza de Destino’ — An- 
nouncement of Quick 
“Come-Back” Startles Al- 
most as Much as News of 
Misfortune— Messages 
Deluge Secretary 


ET the word go forth to the far 
G corners of the earth—Caruso 
is still Caruso! 

Something like a gasp went 
around the world last Saturday 
night when Enrico Caruso burst a 
blood vessel in his throat while 
singing at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, bringing the opera, 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” to an end with 
the conclusion of the first act. 

The third accident to the king of 
tenors within two weeks, it gave 
rise to many wild rumors. Caruso 
had sung very laboriously the pre- 
ceding Wednesday night in “Pag- 
liacci” and one of his high tones 
in “Ridi Pagliaccio” was not a 
Caruso tone. It almost eluded 
him. 

“Is it the beginning of the end?” was 





| asked everywhere, with bated breath, 


after the Brooklyn incident. Telegrams 
came from all parts of the world and 
from distant countries. The tenor’s phy- 
sician and others insisted nothing serious 
had happened. But when fearful and 
still dazed opera patrons learned on Mon- 
day that Caruso would sing that night 
in “La Forza del Destino,” they were 
more than ever astounded; some even in- 
dignant. They regarded it as foolhardi- 
ness—bravado—or sheer desperation. 


Caruso Proves His Fitness 


Monday night’s huge throng—nervous, 
expectant, apprehensive, excited—heard 
the finest singing Caruso has vouchsafed 
this year at the Metropolitan; singing 
that probably was as admirable as any he 
ever has given to the réle of Don Alvaro 
Since “La Forza del Destino” was re- 
Vived at the Metropolitan two seasons 
ago, for his benefit. It was singing that, 
to be sure, had in it the faults which in 
these later years have been associated 
With the great tenor’s voice production; 
but it was buoyant, vital singing with 
many phrases of exquisite beauty and 
others of great nobility. There was noth- 
Ing to suggest any injury to his throat. 
He coughed at times, as he frequently 
as done in his operas of recent years— 
a habit he seems to have acquired in his 
anxiety to keep his tone always un- 
Clouded. But he cavorted like a school- 
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MAY PETERSON 


Greatly Admired in Recitals Throughout the Country, This Charming American 
Soprano Scored Another Noteworthy Success in Her New York Recital Last 


Monday Afternoon. (See Page 4) 





Congress Asked to Double the 
War Tax on Concert Tickets 





ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15. 
—Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston gave Congress the first 
surprise of the session when he 
submitted his annual report a few 
days ago. In fact, the effect on the 
members of both houses may more 


properly be described as one of as- 
tonishment. This is due chiefly to 


IN THIS ISSUE: 


the fact that Mr. Houston urges 
upon Congress the increase of 
many taxes now in the revenue 
law—in some cases doubling the 
present tax—when Congress ‘is 
about to get down to the_job of 
decreasing and elimiy SON Many 
of the schedules inf@te law’4jow 
in force. 
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IGNORANCE AND 
WHIMS CONTROL 
MUSIC TEACHING 
IN N. Y. SCHOOLS 


Medieval, Hide-Bound System 
Debars Well Qualified and 
Earnest Teachers from 
Ranks—Musie Taught in 
Accord with Syllabus Long 
Out of Date — Present 
Teachers Have No Aptitude 
for Music—A Specimen of 
the Examiners in Charge— 
Musical Qualifications a 
Minor Consideration — No 
Scientific Method of Rating 
Candidates, Says Dr. Fleck 
— Supervising Element 
Must Go 


HEREIN lies the failure of 
musical education in the 
public schools of New York City? 
In a previous article, the writer 
endeavored to point out the in- 
finitesimal share of the city’s 
money asked by the Board of Edu- 
cation for musical training and 
equipment and how even this mite 
is pruned and pared by a parsi- 
monious Board of Estimate until 
the annual appropriation reaches 
microscopic proportions. 

Although antiquated and worn- 
out pianos are found in many pub- 
lic schools in New York City, as 
stated previously, the Board of 
Estimate-_refused to allow an item 
of $27,815 in the annual budget for 
1920 to cover replacements and re- 
pairs on these instruments. Later 
in the year, Comptroller Craig re- 
fused to sanction the appropriation 
of this item from unexpended bal- 
ances of Board of Education 
money on the ground that such 
action was not legal. The question 
is now to be threshed out in the 
courts. For 1921, the city’s 
budget, aggregating $345,571,- 
399.77, provides but $36,325 to 
cover piano and organ repairs and 
replacements in the schools. 





Lack of sufficient working funds for 
proper physical equipment and personnel, 
is in itself a serious setback to musical 
training. Lack of funds, however, is 
but one of the stumbling blocks in the 
way of those attempting to implant an 
appreciation of good music into the hearts 
of more than 900,000 pupils in the New 
York City public schools. 
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boy in taking curtain calls and gave 
every evidence of being in high spirits. 
Of his voice, it must be said that it 
seemed in better condition than at any 
time since the season began—clearer, 
brighter, bigger, more responsive. 

No one who had heard him in “Pagli- 
acci” only five nights earlier could have 
failed to be impressed and reassured by 
the immeasurable betterment of his sing- 
ing, in every phase of vocal art, as evi- 
denced Monday night. 


Two Other Mishaps 


Not the evil eye but the perversity of 
things inanimate seems to have dogged 
Caruso in recent weeks. First, he was 
struck on the head, while singing as Sam- 
son, by a section of one of the pillars 
which he, as the Biblical strong man in 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila,” pushes 


apart in the final scene, when Samson 
literally brings down the house. As this 
was at the very close of the opera, the 
audience departed ignorant of the severe 
jolt received by its idol. 

Then came the much-discussed per- 
formance of “Pagliacci.” After his some- 
what jagged singing of his famous la- 
ment, Caruso, sobbing even more hyster- 
ically than usual in this scene, staggered 
up the steps of the little theater of the 
stage setting. He was long in coming 
out for the curtain call, though the audi- 
ence clamored for him.. A rumor spread 
that he was hurt. Finally he appeared, 
and, guided by de Luca, the Tonio of the 
performance, crossed the stage without 
looking at his audience, one hand clasp- 
ing his head, the other his left side. 

William J. Guard, the Metropolitan 
publicity secretary, appeared on the 
stage and announced that Caruso had 
strained his side in a fall on the steps in 
entering the little theater, but that the 
performance would goon. After a some- 
what longer intermission than usual, the 
curtains parted for the second act and 
Caruso sang his réle to the end, with 
some apparent difficulty. It was said 
that he was given medical attention be- 
tween the acts. 

The next day, the tenor’s secretary, 
Bruno Zirato, stated that the strain had 
left no troublesome after-effects. 

The Saturday night appearance in 
Brooklyn was the next one scheduled for 
Mr. Caruso. Early in the first act of 
“T”Elisir” it was seen that he was in 
difficulty. Behind the scenes, it was re- 
ported that he was coughing and expec- 
torating blood. Medical aid was sum- 
moned a second time. Caruso was di- 
rected to go to his apartment, and Mr. 
Guard, for the second time in the week, 
stepped before an agitated and apprehen- 
sive audience. 

Briefly, he said that Caruso had burst 
a blood vessel in his throat, and that for 
him to attempt to finish the opera might 
mean permanent injury to his voice. 


With this announcement, the perform- 
ance came to an end, on order of General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan. The sympathetic throng 
departed, deeply concerned over the 
tenor’s misfortune. Arrangements were 
made for refunding their money to ticket 
purchasers. 

The Sunday morning newspapers in 
New York treated the “story” of Caru- 
so’s accident as among the most impor- 
tant news articles of the day. Press dis- 
patches, by wire and cable, carried the 
news all over America and to foreign 
cities. A flood of communications came 
to the tenor’s apartment. The telephone 
rang incessantly. Flowers were show- 
ered on the singer until his rooms re- 
sembled a park conservatory. So many 
were the inquiries that the secretary, Mr. 
Zirato, found it hopeless to try to an- 
swer them. One, from Mme. Tetrazzini, 
in Washington, declared it “impossible 
to credit” the reports which reached her, 
and she begged to be reassured. Phil- 
adelphia opera patrons sent a_ sym- 
pathetic message through the Public 
Ledger. A telegram to Caruso’s son, 
Rodolfo, who is at school at Culver, Ind., 
was sent to prevent the latter being un- 
duly alarmed. 

Caruso was put to bed, and it is said 
he remained there all day Sunday. His 
physician, Dr. Philip Horowitz, his sec- 
retary, and Metropolitan attachés, let it 
be known that the injury was a minor 
one, and that there was no justification 
for the widespread apprehension mani- 
fested. 


Physician’s View of It 


Dr. Horowitz explained as follows: 

“The little accident was of the sort 
that might have happened to any one, 
and does, in fact, happen to numbers of 
persons. The only difference was that 
in Caruso’s case the natural congestion 
of the throat and the great muscular ex- 
ertion, both inevitable attributes of sing- 
ing, converted what otherwise might have 
been only a very tiny hemorrhage into 
sufficient bleeding to cause discomfort. 

“The vessel which burst was a very 
small vein, of hardly more than capillary 
size. It was situated not, as at first re- 
ported, below the vocal cords, but at the 
base of the tongue and above them in 
the larynx. Naturally the blood which 
exuded went into the trachea and choked 
Mr. Caruso when he kept on singing. 

“A very small scratch from swallow- 
ing food of some sort might well have 
caused the bleeding. Had it occurred 
from some such cause in a person not 
vigorously exercising the throat there 
probably would have been no more than 
a single drop of blood, and the whole 
thing would have been forgotten.” 

Monday morning, Caruso again was on 
the front page of the New York news- 
papers—this time in connection with the 
announcement that he positively would 
sing Monday night in “La Forza del Des- 
tino.” He did, and he sang as only 
Caruso can sing! Monday night was one 
long furore over the tenor’s triumphant 
demonstration of his powers. 

One curious fact which developed was 
that Caruso has no insurance against 
injury to his vocal chords, although he 
carries health insurance. It was said 
he had been unable to obtain any such in- 
surance for his voice as violinists and 
pianists have obtained for their fingers. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 





CONGRESS ASKED 
TO DOUBLE THE TAX 
ON CONCERT TICKETS 
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Two of the outstanding suggestions, or 
rather recommendations, of Secretary 
Houston are bringing forth not a little 
comment and criticism in both the Capi- 
tol and the Congressional office build- 
ings. These are his insistence that the 
present tax on concert, opera and amuse- 
ment admissions be increased ten per 
cent over the present levy and that the 
tax now being collected on musical in- 
struments be doubled, making it ten per 


cent instead of five per cent. 

In the case of the proposed increase 
in the admissions tax Secretary Houston 
says that his Treasury Department ex- 
perts estimate that the ten per cent addi- 
tion to the present amount of the tax 
will yield annually about $70,000,000 
more revenue to the government on this 
item alone. The doubling of the present 


tax-on musical instruments he claims 
will add between $13,000,000 and $14,- 


000,000 to the present excise tax collected 
from this source. 

Chairman Fordney, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, when asked 
his opinion of Secretary Houston’s rec- 
ommendations, said that he did not 
agree with the Secretary in his views. 
“T have studied the report,” said Mr. 
Fordney, “and it seems more like a fairy 
tale. His estimates for government ex- 
penditures are ridiculously high. I can 
go down his list of estimates and chop 
out approximately $1,250,000,000 as un- 
necessary.” 

That either the admission taxes or 
the taxes on musical instruments will be 
increased, as Secretary Houston urges, 
is considered by members of Congress, 
with whom I have talked on the subject, 
as simply out of the question, and the 
recommendations are not being taken 
seriously by either Senate or House. 

Secretary Houston has been requested 
to appear before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means this week and ex- 
plain his reasons for the various ex- 
traordinary recommendations in his re- 
port. After Mr. Houston has been heard 
the committee plans to hold general 
hearings on the revis‘on of the revenue 
law, when representatives of the inter- 
ests affected will be heard. The exact 
date when the general hearings will be 
held has not been decided at i? a 
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BLUES” OPEN FIGHT ON SUNDAY CONCERTS 





Bill, Applying to District of 
Columbia, Regarded as 
“Opening Wedge” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—Repre- 
sentative Temple, Pennsylvania, has in- 
troduced a bill in the House which for- 
bids the holding of concerts, musical and 
theatrical entertainments and _ other 
amusements on Sunday in the District of 
Columbia, except where such perform- 
ances are given for charitable or similar 
purposes. The bill provides that “any 
person who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not less 
than $5 nor more than $50 for the first 
offense, and for each subsequent offense 


by a fine of not less than $25 nor | 
than $500, or by both fine and imp: 
ment for a period of not less than 
month nor more than six months, in 
discretion of the court.” 

While the bill applies to the Dist 
of Columbia alone, it is regarded },.,, 
as really an “opening wedge” for |: \. 
which will be country-wide in their ,». 
plication.. Moreover, it is known ¢)\9; 
the “blue law reformers” are ent»). 
siastically backing the Temple measure. 
The bill was referred to the House Cp. 
mittee of the District of Columbia, wh +, 
plans to hold hearings in January. 

It is understood that Senator Jon:s. 
Washington, has in preparation a bil] 
tended to carry into effect the views 
the various “blue law” organizati 
which are endeavoring to secure legis|,- 
tion to close all amusements, recreation <. 
etce., on Sundays. A. T. M. 





LEGION PLANS TO 
BALK GERMAN OPERA 


Will Take Steps Against Com- 
pany to Appear at 
Manhattan 


It was rumored last week that if Mrs. 
Oscar Hammerstein carries out her in- 
tention of giving German operatic and 
dramatic works at the Manhattan Opera 
House, beginning Christmas week, the 
American Legion will take steps to break 
up the enterprise. As far as could be 
ascertained, the Legion intends to pro- 
ceed upon slightly different lines from 
those it adopted at the time of the termi- 
nation of the Star Opera Company’s sea- 
son in October. 

At the headquarters of the American 
Legion, it was said that no definite de- 
cision had as yet been arrived at in 
regard to how the organization would 


proceed, beyond the fact that no steps 
contrary to law and order would be used 
or be countenanced by the Legion. A 
meeting had been called at which the 
question would be discussed, but the 
Legion had no intention of buying up the 
theater as had been announced in a daily 
paper. Mrs. Hammerstein has practi- 
cally completed her plans for giving at- 
tractions in the German language. As an- 
nounced in MusicAL AMERICA for Dec. 4, 
the season will open Christmas week, but 
instead of beginning with “Hansel und 
Gretel” on Christmas Day, Hans Knob- 
loch’s drama, “Die Siindenglocke,” will 
be given its American premiére on the 
evening of Dec. 22. During the week of 
Dec. 27 a recent operetta by Frank 
Lehar, the composer of “The Dollar 
2 entitled, “Wo die Lerche 
Singt” will also be presented for the first 
time in this country. 

Other works of interest will be revi- 
vals of “Der Bettler Student,” “Fati- 
nitza,” “La Fille de Mme. Angot,” 
“Girofle-Girofla,’ and similar works. 
After the engagement of the Chicago 
Opera Association, which ends on March 
7, Mrs. Hammerstein plans to offer a 
three weeks’ series of Wagner operas, 
including “The Ring.” Later, Margaret 
Anglin will be seen in dramas of Aeschy- 
los, Sophocles and Euripides, and in. the 
summer, the Southern Light Opera Com- 
pany will be heard in repertoire, begin- 
ning with Richard Temple’s “The Three 
Guardsmen,” which has not been heard 
in New York. , 

Mrs. Hammerstein also announces 
that she is concluding arrangements for 
the appearance next year of the Russian 
Imperial Opera Company which escaped 
from Petrograd during the revolution 
and is now being heard in South America. 








Thomas Tapper Married to Maria Eu- 
genia Keating 


It was learned this week that Dr. 
Thomas Tapper, the noted theorist and 
writer of many books on musical sub- 
jects, was married on Nov. 20 to Marie 
Eugenia Keating, daughter of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Edward Keating. The marriage 
took place in New York City at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Francis Burgette Short. 
This is Dr. Tapper’s second marriage, his 
first wife, who passed away several years 
ago, having been Bertha Feiring, the 
Norwegian pianist and teacher, for 
many years an active teacher in Boston 
and New York. It was Mrs. Tapper 


who not only taught but guided the mu- 
sical general education of Leo Ornstein. 






William J. Guard Decorated by 
Italian Government 


















In recognition of his services to 
artists and other citizens of Italy, 
both in the United States and 
abroad, William J. Guard, public- 
ity secretary of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been dec- 
orated by the Italian Government, 
with the order of the Chevalier of 
the Crown of Italy. The cross 
and the ribbon of the order were 
presented by Acting Consul Gen- 
eral Ubaldo Rochira in behalf of 
his government. Mr. Rochira, in 
thanking Mr. Guard in the name of 
Italy, referred particularly to the 
book, “The Spirit of Italy,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Guard overseas in 1916. 












Many Musical Notables Coming to the 
United States 


Prominent musicians who have sailed 
or are about to sail from Europe for 
this country are: Joseph Schwartz, the 
Russian baritone, who left on the Baltic 
on Dec. 8; Jacques Thibaud, violinist, on 
the France on Dec. 18, and Ignaz Fried- 
man, pianist, who left England about the 
same time. Willem Mengelberg, the 
eminent Dutch conductor, who will be 
guest-conductor of the National Sym. 
phony, is expected to arrive about Dec. 
29. Issay Mitnitzky, the Russian violin- 
ist, arrived last week and will make his 
first New York appearance in Carnevie 
Hall early in January. Rozsa, a promi- 
nent baritone of the Buda-Pest opera, 
is said to be leaving shortly for this 
country. 





New York Symphony Musi- 
cians Demand Union Head 
Limit Rehearsals to 
Two Hours 


USICIANS of the New York 

Symphony Society last week 
demanded that Samuel Finkel- 
stein, president of the Musical 
Protective Union of New York 
City, take immediate action to see 
that the duration of its rehearsal 
periods be confined to the’ exact 
two hours which the new agree- 
ment between the musicians and 
the officers of the society call for. 
The new schedule, voluntarily en- 
tered into by Henry Harkness 
Flagler, president of the society, 
provides for four rehearsals a 
week of two hours’ duration each, 
instead of the five, each lasting 
two and a half hours originally 
provided for. So far this season 
not more than four rehearsals a 
week have been called, despite the 
fact that it is claimed the society 
would be acting within its legal 
rights should it decide to call a 
fifth. In view of this, President 
Finkelstein has refused to press 
the demands of the musicians. 
Other concessions which the Wal- 
ter Damrosch organization has 
voluntarily granted are four con- 
certs a week instead of five; a 
twenty-five per cent increase in 
salary, and an increase of $2 a day 
—_ to cover expenses when on 
our. 
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THUS DO THEY EXPECT TO SPEND THE CHEERIEST DAY-OF THE YEAR 


No, 1—Reed Miller and His Wife, Nevada Van Der Veer, in Their New York Home; No. 2—Frieda Hempel and Her “Male Quartet” in “Dixieland”; No. 3—Enrico Caruso 
with Mrs. Caruso and Their Daughter, Gloria; No. 4—Leopold Godowsky, Who Finds Express Trains Too Slow for Him to Keep Engagements; No. 5 (Left to 
Right)—Robert M. Guggenheim, Accompanist; Rose Engel, Sister of the Violinist; Gabriel Engel, Violinist, and Efna Gover, Soprano, of Kansas City, Mo.; No. 
6—Amelita Galli-Curci, Whose Last Ten Christmases Have Found Her Singing in Opera; No. 7—Margaret Matzenauer and Her Daughter, Adrienne; No. 8— 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Althouse Play “Santa” to Rita Mary and Pollyanna; No. 9— Marguerite Namara and Little Peggy, Who Will See Her Fourth Christmas 


[Continued on page 4] 
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How the Artists Plan to 
Pass the “Good White Day’’ 
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HEN humble choir boys chant the carols of Christmas morn, what of the high 


priests and priestesses of song? 


For them, as for the toddler who has the time of his life with his new drum 
until he pokes a hole in it, the day of days comes but once a year; and, in the real 
life that is just under the surface of the make-believe, it is the same Christmas, 
fraught with much the same excitements and bores, the same conviviality and the 
same hours of quiet happiness away from prying eyes, as the Christmas of men and 
women in the more humdrum walks of life. 

But since it is the lot of artists to be photographed and talked about, click goes 


the camera, and pop come the questions. 


Who is there that does not enjoy taking a 


peep—if ever so little a one—into what goes on behind the scenes in the lives of 


celebrities ? 


Even if the peep only serves to prove—as it generally does—that they 


are just human folk like all the world of men and women! 


And so it is that the approaching 
Christmas in the magic land of music 
will find the most celebrated artists doing 
much the same things that the least cele- 
brated of their admirers will do. Not 
all of the great, nor all of the small, can 
take the holiday they desire. There will 
be opera and there will be concerts. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House many 
must labor, for there will be four per- 
formances in two days. With Christmas 
falling on Saturday, the usual subscrip- 
tion performance will occupy the matinée 
of Christmas Day. A second opera will 
be sung Saturday night. Friday, Christ- 
mas Eve, will bring a subscription per- 
formance. Friday afternoon the season’s 
first “Madama Butterfly” will be given 
as a special matinée. 

Nor will this addition to the usual rou- 
tine be all that the Metropolitan and its 
singers will be shouldering at Yuletide. 
The revival of “Don Carlos,” one of the 
important novelties of the season, is 
scheduled for Thursday, Dec. 23. Re- 
hearsals of “Louise,” the next succeeding 
novelty, represent hard work for all who 
have a hand in the forthcoming presen- 
tation of the Charpentier opera. Mem- 
bers of the executive and technical staffs 
of the opera house must be very much on 
the job Christmas, as other days. They 
do not have the nights off that fall to 
the artists. 

On tour there will be singers and in- 
strumentalists of world repute who will 
be carrying a message of Christmas 
cheer to communities through their art, 
but home and its comforts will be the 


most precious of the day’s gifts and bless-: 


ings to many. 

This is the first Christmas since 1910 
that Galli-Curci will not be making 
thowsands happy with her singing. Ten 
y “ago also happens to have been the 
first Christmas she had spent away from 
home, as on that night she was singing 
in Rome. In the current issue of the 
Designer Mme. Galli-Curci says: “Al- 
ways when I sing I try to bring a Christ- 
mas gift to people’s hearts. But when 
the real Christmas day comes round, 
after the opera is ended and the theater 
is dark, and I go back to the hotel and 
loneliness, I have a heartache. Perhaps 
you have had the same fight as I have 
to overcome it,” which reveals the fact 
that artists are possessed of the same 
elemental emotions as others. 

Caruso is another to whom this sea- 
son of the year means much. Twenty 
dollar gold pieces to the members of the 
Metropolitan chorus has for many years 
been his custom of making others happy, 
and it is probable that there will be no 
departure from previous years. Christ- 
mas Eve will find him singing in “La 
Juive,” so the next day will be spent 
resting and in making Gloria, who is now 
a year and a half old, happy. 


Farrar Will Be Hard at Work 


Christmas Day will bring no cessation 
of labor to Geraldine Farrar. Indeed, 
it promises to follow the usual routine 
of days when she is to appear at the 
opera. She sings Butterfly Friday and 
is rehearsing Louise. 

Mme. Schumann Heink is one who 
loves to spend Christmas with her fam- 
ily, and this year will be no exception 
to the rvrle, for with her will be three 
or four of her children. 

Hulda Lanshanska, soprano, has two 
small children who will not miss their 
mother on Christmas, nor will they suffer 
any inattention because she is a concert 
artist who frequently goes on long tours. 
Last July she marked on her calendar 
that two full weeks before Christmas 
were already engaged, and many tempt- 
ing offers have not swerved her from her 
original purpose. 

May Peterson, who has been singing 
three concerts almost every week since 





the season began, will enjoy a cessation 
long enough to visit her mother and nine 
brothers and sisters in Brookline, Mass., 
whose main support she has been since 
the death of the father some years ago. 
Her knowledge of the culinary arts will 


probably be brought into use in making 


the festivities one of real cheer. 
Leopold Godowsky will spend the day 
in Chicago with friends, en route to the 
Pacific Coast, where he will give a series 
of concerts. Mr. Godowsky will depart 
from the generally accepted mode of 
travel and will make aerial flights as well 
as artistic ones. : 
Max Rosen is one who exemplifies the 


precept to give happiness instead of seek- . 


ing it, and the day will find him donat- 
ing his services at a benefit recital in 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Cantor Rosenblatt will journey to New 
York from Toronto to be with his family 
of nine children, leaving immediately for 
Boston to sing in a concert the next day. 

Margaret Matzenauer, the Metropoli- 
tan contralto, will take the day off, so far 
as the public is concerned, and spend it 
with her six-year-old daughter, Adrienne, 


in their apartment on Central Park West. . 


Cecil Fanning, who will have completed 
a tour of the Southern States, will be 
en route for the Northwest for a series 
of concerts. 

George Beach, the pianist who re- 
turned to America for one concert, will 
be on the ocean, bound for London, in 
preparation for his tour of the Far East. 


Reed Miller and his wife, Nevada Van. 


Der Veer, will enjoy the comforts of a 
quieb day in their New York home. 
Mme. Van Der Veer’s holiday - season 
will be one of work, since her Aeolian 
Hall recital is scheduled for the 29th. 

Christmas probably means more to 
Paul Althouse than it once did, since little 
Rita Mary and Pollyanna have joined the 
concert company organized by himself 
and his wife, Zabetta Brenska. Of 
course home is the place for them, so Mr. 
and Mrs. Althouse will be there also. 

Little Peggy Bolton is another who will 
not be relegated to the care of nurses, for 
her mother, Marguerite Namara, will 
spend the day teaching her the whys and 
wherefores of her new toys. 

Frieda Hempel will be in the South to 
spend Christmas with a little male quar- 
tet she met on her concert tour. A tree 
and full stockings is planned to make it 
a never-to-be-forgotten day for them. 

Royal Dadmun will be in his New York 
home with his family, taking things 
“easy” in preparation for his appearance 
in the “Messiah” at Carnegie Hall with 
me Tay York Oratorio Society on the 
27th. 

Gabriel Engel, the violinist, who has 
been heard twice in New York this sea- 
son, will spend the holidays in West Ches- 
ter, N. Y., with friends, and if the 
weather permits, automobiling and out- 
door sports will be the feature of the day. 


Grainger En Route from Cuba 


Percy Grainger will be on his way 
home from Cuba for a pair of concerts 
with the Boston Symphony the next week, 
after which he will leave for a tour of 
the South. 

Ellen Rumsey, contralto, will probably 
be in her studio in Greenwich Village 
with one or two other “cliff-dwellers” 
practising their culinary arts over the 
alcohol stove. 

Birgit Engel, the Dutch soprano, who 
is making her first tour of this country, 
will spend the day with her manager, 
Mrs. Antonia Sawyer. 

Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, who 
is being heard in America for the first 
time, will be with friends in New York, 
and will probably go over the program 
which he is to play the next day before 
the Bohemians. 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, will spend the 
day on the train, returning from his sec- 
ond tour of Texas, to be in Boston for 
his appearance with the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at Symphony Hall the next day. 

Elias Breeskin, violinist; Irene Pav- 
loska, soprano, and Virginia Ray, so- 
prano, are on tour of the Pacific Coast: 

Nina Morgana will be in Buffalo with 
her parents, where it is said that her 
mother, who is of Italian birth, will have 
prepared a huge feast of Miss Morgana’s 
favorite dish—spaghetti. 

Toscha Seidel will be in New York, 
keeping his fingers in trim for a recital 
in Philadelphia on the following day. 

Maggie Teyte sails from England on 
Christmas Day for a three months’ tour 
of this country. Jacques Thibaud is ex- 
pected to arrive on that day, and Ignaz 
Friedman, pny le will be on the ocean, 
coming for his first American tour. 

May Mukle, the English ’cellist, has 
been so busy that she had forgotten that 
Christmas is at hand. It has been many 


——._ 


years since she has been with her fay), 
on that day, so persistent a globe tro};.” 
has she become. So this year in \,,, 
York with friends, but far fron \.. 
English home, will be no unusua 
perience for her. 

Gervase Elwes, the English teno;. 
arrived recently for his first appearay,, 
in America, will be in Washington wi; 
his wife, Lady Winifred, at the home ¢: 
friends. 

Among those who will remain in Na, 
York are Julia Claussen, who has jy, 
moved into her new home on Wey 
Eighty-seventh Street; Mischa Levitz}; 
who will enjoy only a short respite frop, 
his many appearances; Leonora Sparkes 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Marguerite 4’4). 
varez, Marie Sundelius, Elizabeth Ley. 
nox, Marvin Maazel (who will probably 
visit the Metropolitan since his father ;, 
a member of the orchestra there), by, 
Gauthier, Greta. Torpadie, E. Rober 
Schmitz, Laurence Leonard and Mary 
Mellish. O. T.- 


ner 





ENCHANTING RECITAL 
BY MAY PETERSON 


Metropolitan Soprano Ap- 
plauded by Large Audience 
in Aeolian Hall 


Framed in a setting of tall Christmas 
trees, poinsettias and other seasonable 
blooms, and pretty beyond description in 
a flower-embroidered pink gown, - May 
Peterson delighted a very large audience 
that heard her recital at Aeolian Hall 





last Monday afternoon. The soprano is- 


well settled in local favor. Both in con- 
cert and at the Metropolitan she has 
made herself known as one of the most 
gracious and winsome of the younger 
singers now before the public. Her voice 
is not among the most notable in point of 
sheer beauty, warmth, or technical flaw- 
lessness. But it has the inestimable 
virtue of remaining undeviatingly true 
to pitch. The quality of charm, both per- 
sonal and artistic, permeates everything 
she undertakes and communicates itself 
so magnetically as to obscure the fact 
that her range of expression is neither 
extensive nor profound. Style, irre- 
proachable taste and finish combined with 
broad musicianship impart to almost 
every phase of her work a delicate dis- 
tinction. 

Miss Peterson’s predilection for French 
songs is no new matter. It is the logical 
outcome of her artistic constitution. Her 
program contained several last Monday 
of widely different description, ranging 
from Weckerlin’s “Voici Noél,” the folk 
songs “A la claire Fontaine” and “La 
Belle Danseuse” to Chausson’s fine “Bois 
chers aux ramiers,” his “Sérénade Itali- 
enne” and Staub’s “L’heure délicieuse.” 
From the daintiness of Weckerlin’s 
Christmas song and the archness of the 
“Sérénade” to the moodier note of “Bois 
chers” she delivered these songs with 
rare perception and assurance of style 
if not always with amplitude or variety 
of tonal color. Besides these she offered 
an interesting Catalonian song in Kurt 
Schindler’s arrangement, Caccini’s ““Ama- 
rilli,’ Momus’s comie air from Bach’s 
“Phoebus and Pan” (but why in French, 
since she subsequently sang ey ge A 
Schubert’s “Nacht und Traume,” Ma 
ler’s “Hans und Grethe” and two songs 
by Dirk Foch, light and inconsequential. 
In English there were Cyril Scott’s “Un- 
foreseen,” A. Walter Kramer’s delight- 
ful “There Is a Garden In Her Face,” 
Albert Spalding’s “Come Hither, Lyttel 
Child” and a Sjogren song. Miss Peter- 
son disclosed a true grasp of the spirit 
of Schubert’s lovely lyric and won an en- 
core for Mahler’s blithe ditty. The audi- 
ence acclaimed the German songs ak 
as heartily as the rest, and a carefully 
staged “demonstration” on the part of an 
irate stout woman, who waited till the 
middle of the second one and then left 
the hall ostentatiously, carefully banging 
the door behind her and falling over a 
man outside, aroused considerable amuse- 
ment among those who noticed it. 

Stuart Ross played finished accompani- 
ments. H.-F; P. 





Scheff Sues for Divorce From 
Third Husband 


Fritzi Scheff, who was for. several 
years a member of the Metropolitan but 
who afterwards became a light opera 
star, is suing her third husband, George 
Anderson, for divorce. The singer’s first 
husband was Baron Fritz von Barleben, 
a captain in the German army, whom she 
married while a student in Frankfort. 
She divorced him soon after, and shortly 
after leaving the Metropolitan became 


Fritzi 


——— 


the wife of John Fox, Jr., author of , 
number of popular novels. They were 
divorced in 1912. It is rumored that when 
the singer is freed from her present 
mate, she will marry August Kleinecke, 
the musical director of the piece, “Glor- 
ianna,” in which she is now appearing. 


WOLFF ACCEPTS BATON 
OF THE PARIS COMIQUE 








Gatti’s French Conductor Makes Provi- 
sion Enabling Him to Continue to 
Come to America 


As noted in last week’s Musica. 
AMERICA, André Messager has definitely 
resigned his post at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, and will leave immediately. Albert 
Wolff, the French conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan, who succeeds to Mr. Messag- 
er’s post, when seen by a representative 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, said that he had 
not as yet heard anything definite jn re- 
gard to the cause of the resignation of 
his confrére, but that it was rumored to 
have resulted from a disagreement with 
the orchestra. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wolff, “I have ac- 
cepted the position which, as you know, 
is one of the two most important in 
France, but I made the provision that | 
should still continue to come to America. 
They are making some temporary ar- 
rangement now, and when I return to 
Paris next May, I shall choose an asso- 
ciate conductor to fill my place while | 
am on this side. The position has been 
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held. by such men as Messager, La-§ f,) 
moureux, Colonne, Chevillard and Paul th 
Vidal, so you see I shall have traditions ‘ 
to keep up. nu: 
“It is an honor, you know, to be work- § cip 
ing under two of the greatest operatic § py 
directors of the time, Mr. Gatti at the all 
Metropolitan and Albert Carré at the 
Comique. I am doing here what I can ff 
to further the cause of French music, § eve 
and at the Comique, similarly, I shal! oc- § act 
cupy myself in behalf of foreign music. Sel 
I should like to give an American work h 
there with an American cast. Perhaps§ °°! 
I shall do so.” wit 
oug 
STOP-PRESS NEWS any 
Leoncavallo’s “Edipo Re” Given World § S84 
Premiére in Chicago bee 
CHICAGO, Dec. 14.—Leoncavallo’s } 
“Edipo Re” ‘had its world premiére ast § the 
night, gorgeously mounted by the Chi fu, 
cago Opera forces. Ruffo sang Aedips. i. 
The opera is too heavy and devoid of f°" 
melody to become a success. The tragic § the 
intensity of the story is overdone in the J aft 
score; there is little opportunity for f{to | 
acting, and the singers were forced “J Ma 
rant. Even Ruffo’s voice was unequal § nex 
to the demands of the music. the 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. wh 
a 
McCormick Heads Chicago Opera Cu 
CuicaGco, Dec. 14.—Harold F. Mc(o'-§ we: 
mick was to-day elected President of th¢§ C: 
Chicago Opera Association. It came 0U'B hist 
at the meeting of the directors to-da) cha 
that for the last two years Mr. and M"S.§ the 
McCormick have been the “angels” °!ff his 
the company and have contributed thei swe 
larger part of $350,000 to meet the 4!-fhe 
nual deficit. pea 
as 
Gardner’s New Concerts Presented one 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 14,—Samue! imp 
Gardner, violinist, of New York, playe“§ Dov 
his new Concerto for violin and orc'°* San, 
tra in E Minor with the Boston  Y"-fton: 
phony for the first time anywhere !"§Suc! 
Providence, R. I., to-night. Modern 9 and 
character and highly original, the wo'*fof t 
was received with enthusiasm. "dur; 
Gardner received his first musical !"§mas 


struction here. ALLAN POTTER 
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First Photograph to Arrive in the United States of Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra, Taken in the Hall of the Conservatory, Milan 


RTURO TOSCANINI and the orchestra from La Scala in Milan arrived in New 
York on the Presidente Wilson on Dec. 13, for the forthcoming tour of the 
United States. Mr. Toscanini, who was accompanied by Mr. Scandiani, the new direc- 
tor of the Scala, was met by Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Mme. Alda and W. J. Guard of the 


Metropolitan. 


The organization left the same afternoon for Camden, N. J., where 


they will make graphophone records before coming to New York for their opening 
concert at the Metropolitan on Dec. 28. The organization numbers ninety-seven 
picked men, all of whom were chosen individually by Toscanini. 








Chicago Forces Celebrate 31st Birthday 


“Barber of Seville” with Schipa, Galli-Curci, Galeffi and Others—Gall in “Chemineau’’—Bes- 





anzoni in Admirable Début 





HICAGO, Dec. 11.—“The Barber of 

Seville,” presented Tuesday night in 
the Auditorium, was one of the best per- 
formances given so far this season by 
the Chicago Opera forces. From Mari- 
nuzzi in the conductor’s pit, to the prin- 
cipals on the stage, every part was taken 
by the best the company could give, and 
all in the mood of the opera. It was one 
of those ideal performances, in which 
everything synchronizes. The long first 
act seemed sufficiently short, because Tito 
Schipa was the tenor. His voice was 
honeylike in its sweetness, and he sang 
with such beautiful ease and such thor- 
ough artistry, that it is doubted whether 
any other tenor ever sang the role so 
successfully. Certainly there never has 
been a tenor who could sing it better. 

Mme. Galli-Curci, scheduled to sing 
the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” and 
“Home Sweet Home,” in the music les- 
Son scene, found it imperative to break 
the rule against encores. Five times, 
after she had sung “Home Sweet Home” 
to her own accompaniment on the spinet, 
Marinuzzi swung the orchestra into the 
next measures, and the singers resumed 
their parts, but their voices were not even 
Whispers against the deafening applause. 
Marinuzzi had to yield at last; Galli- 
Curej repeated the song, and the opera 
went merrily on its way. 

Carlo Galeffi’s Figaro is vocally and 
histrionically at least the equal of any 
characterization ever given to the réle of 
the ubiquitous barber. There was about 

1s voluminous voice a richness and 
Sweetness rare indeed for baritones, and 

€ acted with deviltry and rollicking 
umor. Vittorio Trevisan’s Don Bartolo 
as been admired here for years, being 
one of the best of his extraordinary buffo 
‘mpersonations. Virgilio Lazzari, as 
Yon Basilio, the music master, not only 
‘ang the part with resonant, round bass 
‘one, but he also acted the part with 
such Suave gravity and naive innocence, 
and entered so fully into the comic mood 
ot the opera that he dominated the stage 


pouring the scene between the two music- 


masters, even with so excellent a cast to 
‘ompare him with. 





“Gianni Schicchi,” divorced from its 
operatic mates, “Il Tabarro” and “Suor 
Angelica,” was heard Wednesday night 
for the first time away from the other 
operas in Puccini’s trilogy. “I Pagliacci,” 
which followed it, also was divorced 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Neither 
opera’ suffered. The horseplay of 
Puccini’s one-act farce was a happy con- 
trast to the tragic mood of “Pagliacci.” 

“Gianni Schicchi” was a _ study in 
noses. More kinds of dough, wax and 
putty noses were seen at one time than 
in any other opera or play within the 
reviewer’s memory. Carlo Galeffi, wear- 
ing a long, pug nose, was more than a 
mere buffoon in the part of Gianni 
Schicchi, for he disclosed an excellent 
sense of theatric values. With his rich, 
resonant voice where he _ portrayed 
Schicchi, and his squeaky, coughy voice 
where Schicchi impersonated the dying 
Donati, he gathered fresh laurels. 

The other roles were splendidly taken. 
Carmen Pascova, in a masterly makeup 
as the old woman; Elsa Deimer, Con- 
stantin Nicolay, Desire Defrere, Teofilo 
Dentale, Vittorio Trevisan, added to the 
success of a splendid performance in 
their character rdéles, Edward Johnson 
as the lover, and Margery Maxwell as 
Lauretta, sang beautifully. 

The cast’for “Pagliacci” was the same 
as before, except that Titta Ruffo sang 
Tonio. He did marvels with the part, 
which, after the prologue, is really a 
minor role. He was applauded in the 
wrong place in the prologue, after 
camping what seemed an hour or so on 
one high note; and the anti-climax of 
the prologue was lost in handclapping. 
The excellent conducting of Pietro 
Cimini added much to the enjoyment of 
the performance. 


Thursday night “Le Chemineau” was 
repeated, with Yvonne Gall entering 
fully into the part of Toinette, the in- 
discreet peasant girl; Georges Baklanoff 
in his splendidly sung and acted réle of 
Francois; Hector Dufranne as the Vaga- 
bond; Edward Cotreuil as Maitre Pierre, 
and Albert Paillard and Margery Max- 
well in the roles of »Toinet and Aline. 
Henri Morin conducted. The cuts in the 
opera had been replaced; yet this charm- 
ing idyl of peasant life seemed only too 


‘short. 


Yvonne Gall deserves a special word 
of praise for the lyric beauty of her 


voice, her smooth phrasing, and the way 
she lost herself in the role, becoming, 
for the duration of the opera, the char- 
acter she portrayed. A tense bit of 
splendid dramatic action was the scene 
between Edward Cotreuil and Georges 
Baklanoff, where Maitre Pierre comes 
to reproach Frangois for Toinet’s atten- 
tions to Aline. 


Anniversary Celebrated 


The opera was given on anniversary 
night. It was just thirty-one years be- 
fore that the Auditorium was officially 
dedicated, with President Benjamin 
Harrison; vice-president, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, the Governor General of Canada, 
and many other notables in the boxes. 
It had been intended to present the same 
opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary, with Galli-Curci 
in the role that Adelina Patti sang 
thirty-one years ago, but circumstances 
caused the opera’s presentation to be 
postponed until Sunday. 

The Auditorium was dark Friday 
night. The opera scheduled for this 
afternoon (Saturday) was “Falstaff,” 


. but the performance was postponed to 


next week because of the illness of 
Gabriella Besanzoni. In its stead 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were sung. 


Edward Johnson appeared for the first 
time this season in Canio. His singing 


‘of the réle was warm and impassioned, 


and he won much applause with “Vesti 
la giubba.” Carlo Galeffi repeated his 
success as Tonio, He was enthusiastically 
received after an unusually splendid 
interpretation of the ever-popular pro- 
logue. He imbued it with passion, yet 
never lost the rich loveliness of tone 
which makes his big voice unusual among 
baritones. Margery Maxwell was the 
Nedda. Rosa Raisa, Desire Defrere, 
Forrest Lamont and Frances Paperte 
were again the principals in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 

A gorgeous mounting of “Aida” was 
given by the Chicago Opera Sunday 
afternoon in the Auditorium Theater. 
The triumphal scene cluttered the stage 
with pomp and pageantry. The scene 
was so tremendous orchestrally, in fact, 
that at times it was impossible to hear 
the six principals and the chorus, who 
stood betwixt a brass band and a file of 
trumpeters, with the orchestra adding 
its own blare from the orchestra pit. 





Gabriella Besanzoni made her Chicago 
début on this occasion, singing the role 
of Amneris. She looked regal as the 
Egyptian princess, and her voice was 
warm and rich. She sang also with a 
great deal of dramatic force, which made 
her performance impressive. 


Joseph Hislop as Rhadames and Rosa 
Raisa as Aida shared honors. Raisa’s 
characterization of the slave girl is one 
of the greatest ever given. The strain 
of much singing this season made her 
voice sound rather tired at times, but 
even she has done no more beautiful 
singing than in the Nile Scene. Hislop 
started off with 100 per cent of his 
powers, singing the “Celeste Aida” with 
impassioned fervor and tonal beauty. He 
maintained this high standard through- 
out the opera. 


Virgilio Lazzari was an_ effective 
Ramfis, singing the High Priest’s part 
with impressive dignity, and _ deep, 
resonant bass tone. Giacomo Rimini 
was satisfyingly savage in his appear- 
ance as the barbaric king Amonasro, and 
gave a convincing musical interpretation 
of the role. Teofilo Dentale and Dorothy 
Francis rounded out an excellent cast. 


“Trovatore”’ was repeated Saturday 
night, wtih Olga Carrara making her 
first appearance as Leonora. Mme. 
Carrara’s voice is very attractive in 
quality, being young and fresh, and di- 
rected with admirable musical intelli- 
gence. She made good work of the 
lovely arias in Verdi’s score. Carlo 
Galeffi is one of the few baritones who 
can sing the role of the Count di Luna 
effectively. His rich, resonant voice did 
marvels with the music. Forrest La- 
mont as Manrico and Cyrena Van 
Gordon as Azucena repeated the splen- 
did demonstration of their musical 


ability which they had given a few days 
before in the same opera. 

“Jewels of the Madonna” was sung 
for the third time this season Monday 
night with Rosa Raisa, Forrest Lamont 
and Giacomo Rimini in the mene 

. W. 


roles. 













Reading Organist Condemns Syn- 
copation in Sunday Schools 


READING, PA., Dec. 6.—A _ con- 
demnation of ragtime music in the 
Sabbath school was uttered by 
Henry F. Seibert at the recent con- 
vention of the Reading Lutheran 


Conference, held at Trinity 
Church. “The Sabbath school 
needs spirited music; tuneful, 


rhythmic and not too difficult,” 
said Mr. Seibert, who is organist 
‘at Trinity. “The best hymns of 


all nations should be sung.” 
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Ancient Methods Cripple 
New York’s School Music 





[Continued from page 1] 





Methods are antiquated, teachers, in 
many cases, unfitted by aptitude, train- 
ing or inclination to instruct the young 
in so highly specialized a eject as 
music, and the time allowed for the 
subject so short as to be almost neg- 
ligible. 

Are these deplorable conditions due to 
a scarcity of good musicians and capable 
teachers? No, indeed! Hundreds of quali- 
fied and earnest men and women would 
welcome an opportunity to engage in this 
noble work, but are debarred by a medi- 
eval, hide-bound system, based on the 
fallacy that music in the schools is a 
foible or a luxury that must be tolerated 
for show purposes rather than a serious 
study to be encouraged for its value to 
the pupil in after life. 

Educators may point to the success 
of high school orchestras, to the en- 
couragement of choral societies and other 
musical organizations in the schools, to 
city-wide tests in “appreciation of music” 
as glowing examples of what New York 
City has accomplished for music during 
the past few years. 


Making Music a Bore 


It must be conceded, however, that 
music, as taught in the New York public 
schools, as well as in public schools 
throughout the country, with few excep- 
tions, holds but little to interest the 
average pupil, the boy or girl who is to 
grow up with thousands of others as the 
arbiters of musical taste in America. 
The supplemental musical activities, in 
the main, bring out the talented pupil. 
They develop future players, singers, 
and perhaps teachers, but the average 
boy or girl regards the music period as 
very much of a bore and graduates from 
school with a distaste rather than a love 
for the study of the divine art. 

The teacher must not be blamed. Her 
task is already mapped out for her by 
her superiors in accordance with a sylla- 
bus which has undergone no radical 
modifications since music was first in- 
troduced as a study into the public 
schools of New York City about twenty- 
five years ago. She must teach musical 
notation according to set rules in addi- 
tion to other widely divergent subjects 
in the school curriculum. If she is at 
all musical, she realizes the inadequacy 
of the forty to eighty minutes devoted 
to the subject and chafes under the re- 
strictions of set methods; if she is not 
musically inclined, she thanks her stars 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 

music is always available at 

the theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld. 


Photo plays week of December 
19 will be: 
Rivoli at aotk Se 
Lois Weber Production 
“To Please One Woman” 


Rialto 
Bebe Daniels in 


“Oh, Lady, Lady!” 
Broadway 


Criterion Breadver | 


William DeMille Production 
“Midsummer Madness” 








Frieda Hempel 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
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PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


Daily Classes for the Study of Chamber 

Music in All Branches 7 
Highest personal endorsements and erences 
of Pable Casals, Ossip Gabrilowitech and 
Harold Bauer. 








Address 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
Paris, Framce 





Young woman, student of voice and experienced as 
personal and executive secretary desires position 
with concert singer or in conservatory. Address 
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that she is not compelled to devote more 
time to the work which she dislikes. 

Dr. Henry T. Fleck, Professor of 
Music at Hunter College, who has super- 
vised the musical training of thousands 
of teachers during the twenty-one years 
he has been associated with the institu- 
tion which trains instructors for the New 
York public schools, has consistently 
labened toward more efficient standards. 

As head of the musical department of 
one of the greatest institutions of its 
kind in the country, Dr. Fleck has had 
occasion to observe the faults of the pres- 
ent system of musical training in the 
schools and has initiated radical changes 
in the methods pursued at Hunter 
College. 

He is an earnest and capable musician 
with small regard for fads and frills, 
but with a basic and logical idea on 
how music should be taught in the 
schools. Some of his proposals may be 
regarded as revolutionary by more con- 
servative musicians, but they are all 
sufficiently interesting and sincere to 
warrant discussion as to their practica- 


bility. 
As Seen by Dr. Fleck 


“Under present conditions,” he said 
during the course of an interview with 
the writer, “it is impossible for music 
to make headway in the schools. It is 
always easy to get results for statistics, 
but not results that make for progress 
in the art. 

“More than seventy-five per cent of 
those who teach music in the schools are 
as well fitted for the work as they would 
be to teach finance and similar subjects. 
They have no aptitude and no ear for 
music. They have learned to answer 
‘trick’ questions and so have been quali- 
fied to teach music. 

“As a matter of fact, some of the most 
talented girls fail in the tests. We had 
a number of instances of this kind at 
the college. 

“One of our girls wanted to be a super- 
visor. She was an excellent musician 
and was competent to fill the position. 
She went up for her examination. There 
sat the four examiners, only one of 
whom had any real knowledge of music 
and that along the lines of musical ap- 
preciation. 

“‘Sing a scale,’ one of the examiners 
directed. 

“ ‘Major or minor?’ she inquired. 

“*Minor,’ he replied after hesitating 
a moment. 

“ «Shall I sing a harmonic or melodic 
minor scale?’ she asked. 

“The examiner hemmed and hawed for 
another moment and then answered: 
‘Sing a melodic minor scale.’ 


The “Melodic” Minor Scale 


“By this time the young lady began to 
suspect that she was doing the examin- 
ing and in a spirit of mischief she pro- 
ceeded to sing a harmonic instead of a 
melodic minor scale. 

“That is very good!’ replied the ex- 
aminer, unaware of the trick. His fellow 
inquisitors were also none the wiser and 
the young lady made a triumphant exit. 





Photo by Campbell Studio 


“Her ordeal was not over, however, 
for she was called up before the head 
supervisor for a further test. He gave 
her something to play by sight on the 
piano. She played it and played it well. 
He then gave her something to sing at 
sight and she sang with equal facility 
and talent. 

“‘Now can you sing it with sylla- 
bles?’ he queried. 

“At this the girl balked. ‘I don’t think 
that should be required of any musician,’ 
she retorted. He thereupon ruled that 
she was unfitted to be a supervisor until 
she could sing by syllables as well as by 
words!” 

“Another girl, a splendid musician of 
solid attainments, failed to pass the re- 
quired tests. She was a remarkable 
violinist but could not play the piano 
well enough to meet the requirements. 
And yet they talk about featuring or- 
chestral instruments in the schools. Is 
not a girl who understands music thor- 
oughly and is an excellent violinist quali- 
fied to teach music? She, at least, can 
use her own instrument, while the pianist 
is compelled to use the inferior and 
untuned instruments provided in the 
schools. 

“Another girl, the granddaughter of 
a former superintendent of schools, was 
naturally talented for music. She had 
composed several masterly works for the 
piano, and yet was not passed, because 
she was not a singer! 


Representative Questions 


“In other words, musical qualifications 
are only a minor consideration. The 
girl going up for her examination as 
musical supervisor or ‘special teacher’ 
must answer such questions as these: 
‘What would you do if a girl was not 
paying attention in class?’ ‘What would 
you do if she was a monotone?’ ‘How do 
you divide common time?’ and other 
questions as relevant to the proper teach- 
ing of music as the erstwhile ‘How old is 
Ann!’ 

“There is no _ scientific method of 
rating candidates. The whim of the ex- 
aminer governs, and according to his 
rating appointments are made. 





“I see but little progress possi! 
in the schools until they do away, to 4 
great extent, with the supervising e|.- 
ment. The supervisors go around to +), 
schools to see that persons who are 
at all musical teach certain things ip , 
certain way. Everyone knows that th. -. 
is no single method of teaching ;),, 
subject. You must use common se) <» 
and judgment. Above all things, y5, 
must have a natural aptitude for the 
work, 

“The business man must have an =» 
titude for business and the doctor ., 
aptitude for medicine. Yet they exp ct 
persons with no musical sense to teach 
music. Three great factors work agai: s 
the success of the present method. |; 
you have a person who is not musica), 
one who has no musical ear and who has 
no musical training, how can you exp:¢t 
him or her to be successful in teachin,» 
music? The first step in lifting the 
study of music in the schools to the 
position of dignity and importance jt 
should rightfully hold, is to entrust the 
teaching of music in the schools to musi- 
cians.” 

With only fifty-five supervisors or 
“special teachers” of music to superin- 
tend the musical education of approxi- 
mately 900,000 children in the public 
schools of Greater New York, with in- 
sufficiently trained class teachers jn- 
trusted with the duty of actual musical 
instruction during a period not exceed- 
ing eighty minutes a week, is it remark- 
able that the average boy or girl is not 
inclined to take the subject seriously? 
Lack of funds, of course, may be re- 
garded as the basic fault, but the second 


count of the indictment springs from a 


deeper source—official shortsightedness 
and a criminal disregard of one of the 
noblest studies in the world, a study that 
does not stop at the development of the 
mind, a study that reaches the soul of 
mankind. 

The next article will deal with methods 
and disclose some of the fallacies of the 
present system of teaching music in the 
schools. DAVID FRIEDMAN. 





LIPKOWSKA SINGS RUSSIAN 
SONGS WITH RARE CHARM 





Coloratura Finds Favor with Large 
Audience in Her First Recital 
of Season 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian colora- 
tura soprano, heard previously this year 
in two “guest” performances with the 
San Carlo Opera Company during its 
season at the Manhattan, gave a song 


recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 11 before a full house. Like most 
singers of this school, Mme. Lipkowska 
devoted one group to songs which would 
give her an opportunity to run the 
gamut of florid song. a general 
thing, exceedingly high notes, chromatic 
runs and long trills, are not features 
which display to advantage Mme. Lip- 
kowska’s voice; although there were 
many passages of clean-cut work and 
well-sustained singing. 

The pinnacle of her voice and art were 
revealed in the group of Russian songs 
on the program. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snow Maiden” was delivered with ex- 
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quisite loveliness of phrase and senti- 
ment, while Gretchaninoff’s “Cradle 
Song,” which had to be repeated, was 
sung in an unforgettable manner. This 
was, perhaps, the artistic achievement of 
the evening, the high notes being of in- 
comparable beauty. There was splendid 
legato and a wealth of. tonal beauty. 
Other Russian songs were by Tchaikov- 
sky and Glinka, exclusive of several ex- 
tras which were demanded. 

The other numbers on the program 
consisted of a group of French songs, in 
one of which the singer had the assist- 
ance of Louis P. Fritze, flautist, and a 
group of songs in English. Frank Bibb 
was an able accompanist. m, ©. 


Schumann Club Withholds One Prize 


As announced previously Richard Sam: 
uel Gaines, of Columbus, O., won the 
prize for a four-part cantata, given by 
the Schumann Club. The prize offered 
for a part-song will not be awarded as 
the works submitted were not passed 
upon by the committee as being worthy 
of production. The Schumann Club is 
giving its two regular concerts this sea- 
son, the first on Jan. 17 and the spring 
concert, April 11. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The announcement that the Musical 
Art Society of New York, of which 
Frank Damrosch is the head, had de- 
cided to discontinue its concerts, for the 
present, at least, and the reason given 
therefor, that in spite of all the good 
work it had done and its influence on the 
musical progress of the city, its recent 
appeal for an endowment fund had not 
met with the response expected, has 
naturally received considerable atten- 
tion on the part of our leading musical 
critics, some of whom, however, notably 
Mr. Henderson of the New York Herald, 
have taken the occasion to renew their 
attack on the public and have given the 
failure of this organization to receive 
the support that it should as a proof of 
the decline in public taste. Says Mr. 
Henderson in a recent article: 

“The disintegration of this organiza- 
tion is due above all things to the steady 
and lamentable decline in public taste 
which has been an indisputable part of 
the musical history of this town in the 
last dozen years. Never in its exist- 
ence did New York have such a plethora 
of musical entertainment. Never were 
there so many music-lovers. Never was 
there such little acquaintance with the 
essentials of fine art. Never was there 
such a- demand for cheap sensationalism 
and the exhibition of personality.” 

Now I shall repeat the protest that 
I have made time and again, against 
these assaults on the American public 
and its alleged lack of appreciation 
of what is good in music. How can we 
expect foreign nations to have any re- 
gard for us or to consider us as having 
any interest except in material things 
and the hunt for the dollar, when lead- 
ing and able writers like Mr. Henderson 
indulge in such jeremiads and hold us 
up to contempt? As a matter of fact, 
the growth in musical culture in this 
country has been simply phenomenal. 
Anybody can see this in the high char- 
acter of the programs of our leading mu- 
sical organizations, whether they give 
opera or symphony concerts, recitals, 
band concerts, oratorios, even community 
choruses. : 

Thus I am forced somewhat against 
my will, for I have no desire to detract 
for a moment from the able and con- 
scientious work which Frank Damrosch 
has done for years among us, to give the 
reasons which I believe, and I think 
many will agree with me, why the Mu- 
sical Art Society has failed to elicit such 
a response from music-lovers as would 
enable it to continue its worthy ac- 
tivities. 

In the first place, Frank Damrosch 

has always held himself aloof, has 
adopted an attitude not only of reserve, 
but indeed of indifference to many 
worthy musical efforts, which never got 
from him even so much as a word of 
encouragement. His attitude to the mu- 
sical press has always been one of cyni- 
cal aloofness, and when he has ventured 
an opinion it has been to decry it and 
to hold it up as being about everything 
that it should not be. . 
_ Another reason why the Musical Art 
Society never really attained the posi- 
tion with the music-loving public that it 
might have done, is due to the fact that 
Frank Damrosch, with all due deference, 
is not a first-class conductor. He cer- 
tainly cannot be ranked for a moment 
with his far more talented and efficient 
brother, Walter. 


In the next place, the manner of the 
selection of the members of the society 
was not such as to commend it. And 
as for the music it presented, it appealed 
to a very limited audience. 

All these reasons, with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s personality as a main factor, are 
responsible for the society’s failure to 
secure support, and not the “decline in 
public taste,” as Mr. Henderson and 
some of his confreres would have us be- 


lieve. 
a ok * 


When, the other night, Florence Easton 
was suddenly called upon to replace 
Geraldine Farrar in the réle of Carmen, 
the unexpected happened. All the crit- 
ics indorsed the applause she received 
from an enthusiastic audience. 

The performance given by Mme. Eas- 
ton, especially when you consider that 
she had not been able to go over the part 
with the conductor, Mr. Wolff, that she 
had had no rehearsal with the company, 
and when we further recall the fact that 
she had only sung the rdéle, I believe, 
once, at a performance in Pittsburgh, 
shows that she is an experienced, capable 
and most praiseworthy artist of the first 
rank. It is admitted that the vocal part 
of the rdéle was never better presented, 
while her French diction was generally 
acclaimed as excellent. She was further 
handicapped by taking the place of so 
popular an artist as Mme. Farrar. 

I can remember when Mme. Easton 
first returned to this country with her 
talented husband after they had both 
been prime favorites in one of the great 
German opera houses, that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza of the Metropolitan was not dis- 
posed to engage her, and it was only 
after he had seen her, as I believe I told 
you before, in the very charming per- 
formance she gave with Bispham and 
others at the Lyceum Theater, that he 
made her a member of his company. 
Since then, as we know, she has won an 
enviable place in the Metropolitan or- 
ganization and has been accepted by the 
public as one of the leading and most 
talented operatic artists that we have 
to-day. Thus she can be credited with 
having triumphed over many serious ob- 
stacles and to have won her place in the 
public regard by sheer merit. 

So I say again: “Score another for 
the Americans!” 

* * * 


Writing of Farrar reminds me that 
Richard Aldrich recently referred to her 
in a performance of “Faust” as having 
sung the réle of the Marquisite. Was 
this a subtle reference to her costume, or 
was it just one of those printers’ errors 
that make the judicious critic grieve 
when he reads his own notice next day? 


* * * 


When Charles D. Isaacson started his 
Family Music page in the New York 
Globe, it came as a shock to the orthodox 
critics. Such a thing had never been 
heard of before. Even music lovers were 
inclined to look upon the new idea with 
scarcely disguised amusement. It had 
never occurred to them, of course, that a 
daily paper should devote any attention 
to musical matters, except in the way of 
stereotyped criticism, perhaps now and 
then a learned effusion from one of its 
regular critics on the ever-present sub- 
ject that there is no such thing in exist- 
ence as an American composer, or on the 
continued decay in our musical taste, or 
on the vulgarity of the community chorus 
singing, which one eminent critic de- 
scribed as “a prostitution of the art,” or 
on the contemptible character of the mu- 
sical press, and other kindred subjects. 
And it had also never occurred to them 
that there might be a vast public which 
would like to be informed, in an informal 
manner, as to many things that inter- 
ested them in music, and that there was 
a class growing up in the community 
which had never been told lots of things 
in the musical world that everybody was 
supposed to know—that is, everybody 
with any culture. 

So it was left to Charles D. Isaacson, 
sponsor of the Globe’s Free Concerts for 
the People, to start out, with barely a 
hand to encourage him, and do the best 
he could. And thus, for several years, 
he was permitted by the Globe to use 
up a certain amount of space every 
Thursday with personal references to 
artists, especially to débutantes, with ar- 
ticles about some of our leading musi- 
cians, with heart-to-heart talks as to 
what music was doing and what it could 
do, all interspersed with interesting ar- 
ticles concerning the works of some of 
the well-known composers, operatic and 
symphonic. Meanwhile, the concerts 
were growing in favor, so that they be- 
gan to be given in over sixty centers in 
greater New York, and the principal 
auditorium at the De Witt Clinton High 





AS SEEN BY VIAFORA 

















When the Kindly Gods Gave Millo Picco a Voice They Also Gave Him a Smile. When 
He Sings a Merry Part Such as “Figaro” in the “Barber of Seville” the Smile 
Is in His Voice. It Is a Baritone Smile, and It Has Made Picco a Very Popular 
as Well as a Very Useful Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


School is now filled to overflowing a few 
minutes after the doors open, leaving 
always from five to ten thousand persons 
in the street clamoring for admittance. 
And now, as usual, the unexpected has 
happened, for so great has been the favor 
with which this Family Music Page has 
been received, that it will appear every 
day in the Globe. This merits more 
than a kindly comment of approval. It 
means that Mr. Isaacson’s view of what 
the public wants and is interested in has 
been found by the enterprising men who 
run the Globe to be sound. It means 
that the business department of the 
Globe has awakened to the fact that 
their patronage from the musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, publishers and 
others, has grown to a point where, with 
a single exception, I believe, it leads that 
of all the other evening papers. It 
means that an interest in music has been 
created among tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who before gave it little, if any, 
consideration. And finally, it means that 
the Globe has been brave enough, bold 
enough to emerge from the rut in which 
the musical department of nearly all 
our daily papers has rested for years. 
All hands are to be Be oh 10 
The editor of one of the most noted of 
the Paris papers, who was here a few 
years ago, expressed his opinion with re- 
gard to the radical difference between 
the press in France and in this country, 
very much as follows. In the first place, 
he was astonished that with our much 
larger, and certainly wealthier popula- 
tion, the editions of even our leading 
papers were so comparatively small. In 
the next place, he said that the average 
daily paper in New York, and indeed all 
over the country, was dead a few hours 
after it was published—that is, it con- 
tained matters that were mainly of 
ephemeral interest, while he said the 
“rench papers, especially the principal 
ones published in Paris, contained so 
much of literary value and of interest to 
large classes that they could be taken up 
six months after they had been issued, 
and read with satisfaction. This is par- 
ticularly true of the New York Globe. 
What with the fine, uplifting, humani- 
tarian editorials of Dr. Crane, the ar- 
ticles by McCann on food matters, the 
articles on household matters, the breezy 
writing of Mr. Kaufman, and the Family 
Music Page of Mr. Isaacson, the Glohe 


has secured a circulation among what 
might be called “the thinking class.” 
So far as its regular musical criticism 
is concerned, it is but fair to Pitts San- 
born to say that that has always been 
of a very high order. One might not 
always agree with him, but his writing 
has certainly been sincere, well written, 
and it is to his credit that he did not 
belong to the little clique that has demi- 
nated the musical life of this city for a 
good many years, not always to its good. 
From the viewpoint, therefore, of that 
French editor, the Globe stands very high, 
for one can take up one of its editions 
long after it has been printed, and find 
much to instruct as well as entertain. 


* * 


The story goes that the Puritans of 
old passed a law prohibiting bear-baiting, 
which used to be a sport dear to our an- 
cestors, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators. Now, this is about the 
spirit which animates not only the paid 
professionals in the reform movement, 
but a good many of those who support 
them, financially. Their object is to make 
life what they call “a serious thing.” 
Joy, frivolity, amusements of all kinds, 
are to be banished. As for music, they 
and their forebears have always hated it 
because it helped to make people happy. 

I am reminded of this because I hap- 
pened to be in a party where the matter 
of Sunday observance, and indeed of 
music, drama and the arts, came up for 
discussion—a discussion which lasted 
from Albany to New York and was so 
hot that the participants had no idea of 
the time as it passed. 

Into the smoking room of a Pullman 
there came, at Albany a fine, upstanding, 
bright-faced man, who was evidently, by 
his dress, a Catholic priest. He sat 
down, bowed to the others in the room, 
pulled out a cigar, lit it, and puffed 
away. 

Presently a gentleman seated near him 
took occasion to address the priest with 
regard to matters very much under pub- 
lie consideration, and respectfully re- 
quested his views, disclosing at the same 
time that he himself endeavored to keep 
a broad mind on the subject and would 





[Continued on page 8] 
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probably be classed, if his religious views 
were asked, as a free thinker. 

The priest said, so far as the Dry Law 
was concerned, he might say that he him- 
self had never indulged in any alcoholic 
drink, that he was quite aware, from 
the nature of his calling, of the great 
evils that had resulted from the exist- 
ence of the saloon and the indiscriminate 
sale of intoxicants, but that his view, 
and he believed the view of his Church, 
was that the passage of the amendment 
was a mistake because of the manner in 
which it had been brought about. 

This immediately brought another gen- 
tleman into the discussion, who before 
long disclosed himself as a ruthless Cal- 
vinist, as well as the head of one of the 
largest manufacturing establishments in 
Chicago, employing many thousands of 
workers. He jumped in right away, hot 
foot, with the declaration that his con- 
cern had considered it advisable to put 
the question up to their own people. The 
president of the company had put him- 
self down as a “wet,” but the great mass 
of the workers unequivocally declared for 
prohibition, and that they never wished 
to go back to the old condition. Further- 
more, that he could personally state that 
the efficiency of the workers in his fac- 
tories had greatly improved and that 
their homes were sweeter, cleaner and 
more prosperous. 

This was also immediately taken up by 
the free thinker, who said that the 
efficiency in many industries, notably in 
mines, smelteries, foundries, steel works, 
had not improved, and that he believed 
one of the great causes of unrest was 
the fact that the workman had been de- 
prived of even so much as his glass of 
beer. The man, for instance, working 
in a steel plant, who in the course of a 
few hours lost two or three pounds, could 
not be restored with a glass of ice water 
and a tract. Here the Calvinist inter- 
posed by saying that if there was unrest 
it was due to the Bolsheviki and the Rus- 
sian Jews who had come over and who 
should never have been admitted to our 
shores. 

The discussion getting hot, the priest 
interrupted by saying that without pass- 
ing at all on the question of whether the 
Dry Law was good or bad, his objection 
to it was the manner in which it had 
been brought about, as he had said. 
Either this country was a democracy or 
it was not. If it was a democracy, that 
meant that it should be ruled by the 
vote of the majority of the people, their 
wishes be consulted, their opinions and 
decisions be recorded. This had not 
been the case with the Dry Law or the 
Volstead Act. They had been passed 
over the heads of the people, who had 
never even been consulted. Their rep- 
resentatives, whether in state or na- 
tional legislatures, had been elected at a 
time when this question had not been put 
to them in any shape.- Thus the law 
had been passed in defiance of the con- 
stitutional rights of the people, and it 
was no argument in its defence to state 
that the purpose of those who passed it 
was good. 

The free thinker came at once to the 
support of the priest in the matter, by 
stating that it did not seem to have oc- 
curred to those who had been active in 
passing the law, that they had shown 
the way to radicals and anarchists, how, 
if they had the necessary financial back- 
ing, an active, aggressive, unscrupulous 
minority could put over about anything 
that it wanted, upon a patient and suf- 
fering majority. 

At this point the Calvinist, unable to 
restrain himself any longer, burst out 
with the assertion that alcohol was a 
poison, recognized by the most eminent 
authorities, scientific and medical, as 
such, and that you would not, if you 
saw a person about to take poison, hesi- 
tate in order to discuss the question of 
personal liberty in the matter, but you 
would dash the poison from his lips, if 
you could. For himself, he believed not 
only that the saloon was an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people, the 
principal cause of crime, disease, vio- 
lence and wrong-doing of all kinds, but 
that he would go further and state that 
he did not believe in what had been called 
“personal liberty.” There was no such 
thing. As far as the Sabbath was con- 
cerned, it should be a day of rest for 
all and no man or woman or child, espe- 
cially musicians and theatrical people, 
should be forced to perform labor of any 
kind, even if that administered to the 
pleasure and comfort of the working 
man. Nor was he satisfied to end there. 
While from a cultural and artistic point 


there might be something that could be 
said for musical or dramatic perform- 
ances, the manner in which these were 
given, the character of the men who con- 
trolled them, the character of the women 
who performed the music and performed 
at the theaters, the character of the en- 
tertainments given at the vaudeville 
houses, the movies, the whole world of 
amusement, as it was called, was to 
him an offense, and very largely because 
it tended to vulgarize, debauch youth 
and was one of the grave roads which 
led to the prostitution and degradation 
of woman. As for the movies, they 
were an offense to decency which was 
not to be wondered at, seeing that they, 
like the theaters, were in the hands of 
the Jews who were pure commercialists. 
The movies should be restricted to edu- 
cational and moral issues. As for opera 
it should be banished. It was mainly 
concerned with crime, lust and indecency. 

On this the free-thinker blazed away, 
went at it hammer and tongs, told the 
Calvinist that he was one of those who 
evidently saw evil in everything in the 
world. He undertook, if the records were 
consulted, such as were appearing in the 
press from time to time, to prove that 
there were just as many dishonest, im- 
moral people among the most righteous, 
so-called, even among the parsons, as 
there were among the musicians, actors 
and actresses. He went further, and 
said that as an instance of the degrad- 
ing and vicious character of repressive 
laws, no better proof could be afforded 
than by the condition of the great manu- 
facturing city of Glasgow, in Scotland, 
which still was in the absolute grip of 
the Puritans who had enacted laws which 
made it a crime to whistle on the Sab- 
bath, where you couldn’t get a drink on 
Sunday, with the result that there was 
more drunkenness on that day than any 
other day in the week, because everybody 
got drunk on Saturday and laid in a 
stock, besides. In Scotland the record 
for illegitimate births, infanticide, was 
greater than in any other nation that 
he knew of. In Glasgow you could see 
even young children soliciting on the’ 
streets, which you would not find in so- 
called wicked Paris, or even wicked New 
York. 

Here the priest interposed with some 
kindly words in an endeavor to throw 
oil on the troubled waters, which led 
the Calvinist to state that while he would 


admit there would always probably be 
great differences in all matters of 
faith, he himself regretted that these 
matters of faith should be the means of 
social differences. Why should people 
not desire to associate with those of a 
different faith? ‘If they could get to- 
gether, very probably they would come 
to realize that the Sabbath should be 
what it was intended to be, a day of rest, 
of reflection, and not a day of reckless, 
hilarious enjoyment. 

Incidental to his conversation, he told 
a story, the moral of which was that a 
man said to his little baby boy that he 
had induced to come to him before it 
could stand, and which had consequently 
fallen on its nose and hurt itself, that it 
should not trust a kike, even if it was 
his father. 

The free thinker smiled, and turning 
to the Calvinist, said: 

“My friend, the hate of Catholic and 
Jew is bred through the centuries in your 
blood and in your bones. Your con- 
temptuous expression concerning the 
Hebrew shows how ridiculous and indeed 
impossible it would be for a man like 
you, and all those who think with you, 
to ever come to any agreement with 
others. As the great Disraeli, before he 
was Lord Beaconsfield, said, when he 
was taunted with the Hebrew blood in 
his veins: 

““My ancestors were princes in the 
temple, when yours were barbarians, 
subsisting on raw flesh and raw fish.’ ” 

“What you need,” said the free thinker, 
turning to the Calvinist, “is to go to 
night school!” 

“Why?” queried the Calvinist, with a 
sneer. 

“To get acquainted with the Constitu- 
tion which in never to be forgotten words 
tell us that in these United States there 
shall be no prejudice on account of race, 
religion or previous condition of servi- 
tude! My friend, you may be a good 
man according to your light, but you are 
not an American and if I had the power 
I’d deport you before I would deport 
some of those poor Russian Jews, for 
you and those like you are the real 
enemies of progress, the main obstacles 
to our becoming a nation! It is because 
of you and those like you that no 
Catholic, no Jew could ever become 
President. 

“You people have now undertaken to 


re 


turn this country into a Puritanica]) 
run camp meeting. You have roused 
sleeping giant!” 

It was just at this moment that ¢}. 
Negro porter entered and called out: 

“Gents, ye’re running into the Gran, 
Central Station.” 

“Well,” said the priest as we shook 
hands, “We’ve had a bully time, a; 
way, as Roosevelt would have said.” 
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I have quoted some of this convers.. 
tion, which indeed covered a great dea) 
more ground than I have stated, for ti. 
reason that it brings up again what | 
have insisted upon for some time pas:, 
namely, that those who are engaged «t 
the present time in furthering the moy.- 
ment for an absolutely Puritan blue Sun- 
day have not the slightest intention .f 
stopping there when they have obtained 
their object, which, as I have also said 
before, will not be so difficult as many 
people think, because of the inertia and 
the indifference of the mass of the peo- 
ple, who are like the man who, the we!|- 
known story tells us, locked his door 
after the horse had been stolen. They 
mean, if possible, to rid this country of 
everything in the way of a musical, dra- 
matic or movie performance, holding 
sternly to the view that these open 
straight the road to hell, says your 
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Melvena Passmore Triumphs with Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 

A telegram was received from M. H. 
Hanson, the musical manager, on Mon- 
day by MusIcAL AMERICA, telling of the 
success of Melvena Passmore as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony on Sun- 
day, Dec. 12. 








On Monday, Dec. 6, Rosalie Miller 
was guest soloist for the guest night of 
the Liberty Chorus, Mr. Camilieri con- 
ducting. She gave two groups of songs, 
for which she received applause, and in- 
numerable encores were demanded. 
The guest of honor was Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert, who gave a delightful talk. 
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“La Morganina”’ Reared on 























N na Morgana’s Regimen Allows Little Time for Recreations 
Americans Prize—Young Coloratura Attributes Much of 
Her Success to Father’s Aid—The Results of Plodding 


Study 























INE birds make fine feathers, they 
say. 

ina Morgana thinks her father must 
. been a genius. True, his genius 
was not for music but for mechanics; he 
was a highly gifted inventor. But the 
adage does not prescribe that the feath- 
ers should be of just the same color as 
the Ding an sich or astral self of the 
bird in order to be as fine as it. Besides, 
and anyhow, is, there not supposed to be 
some subtle congeniality between mathe- 
matics, which is the basis of mechanics, 
and music? 

Taking the late Mr. Morgana, then, 
as the bird—taking him, with all the 
respect in the world, as a particularly 
fine bird—is it not clear what kind of 
feather he put forth in his daughter 
Nina? And to make the point yet 


clearer, consider what fine feathers he 
dropped in his other children. There is 
the young brother Dante who is finishing 
a medical course at twenty with all sorts 
of honors. Then there is the older 
brother Charles who is in the automobile 
business and is said to know as much 
as any man in these mechanically learned 
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States about the particular mechanhism~ 


in which he deals. There are seven 
Morganas in all besides Nina, and they 
are all very fine feathers indeed. 

La Morganina! That is what they 
called her in Italy, “the little Morgana.” 
It is a pleasant name, reminiscent of 
Arthurian romance and Morgan LeFay, 
a Morgan LeFay all fairy and not at all 
demon. The mechanism of Miss Mor- 
gana’s education, though she was born 
and brought up in Buffalo, was not a 
1900 made-in-America model, but of an 





““One of the 
most gorgeous 
voices on the 
concert stage 


today.” 


Such is the com- 
those 
who have had 


ment of 


the good fortune 
to hear her. 


Dates now being 
booked for next 
season. 
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Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, N. Y. 


clder, more seasoned sort. She seems 
to have come from a home so steeped in 
the Sicilian culture from which it de- 
rived that in an American community 
she is something fairy-like and strange. 
She speaks English perfectly, and if 
she were introduced to you as, say Nina 
Morgan, you would think her no more 
Italian than any other American girl 
with sparkling dark eyes, crisply wav- 
ing black hair and a rounder outline of 
face than the ordinary. Of course, if 
while she was being met she should open 
her mouth and sing!—Americans, 100 
p. c. Americans, alas! don’t do such 
things! 


Whom She Envys 


They make operatic débuts, of course; 
command startling recognition from the 
European press; are served tea to by 
royalty; stagger off the stage under 
flowery tributes at their American 
début; and thereafter are known to their 
friends and the public as great Ameri- 
can singers, and divide their time be- 
tween tea-drinking and sports, with an 
occasional eruption into the limelight of 
the recital platform or the operatic 
stage by way of punctuation. Flowers 
and press-notices are more important to 
them, surely, than the art of song. To 
the extent of this difference, Miss Mor- 
gana should be put down as un-Ameri- 
can, though her own attitude is one of 
somewhat wistful admiration toward the 
freedom of the American singer. Ques- 
tioning yields the information that she 
looks with envy on the girls who ride 
in open automobiles, laughing and talk- 
ing and with head unprotected, to en- 
gagements. She, too, would like to take 
a dip in the ocean before singing in one 
of the huge sea-side auditoriums. As 
for marching onto the platform without 
glancing over the music which one has 
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Above—Nina Morgana Makes Important Preparations for a Recital Appearance. 


(Photo from Bain News Service) 


Below—It’s All Over and She Can Laugh with De Luca and Martinelli. 


(Photo © 


Y. E. S. Select Productions) 


sung no matter how many hundred times 
before 

Of such things, one is free to conclude 
from her reticence even more than from 
what she says, she dares not let herself 
more than think. 

“When I was studying in Italy,” she 
says, “my father would walk three miles 
with me every morning to my vocal les- 
son with Mme. Teresa Arkel. .In the 
afternoon I would study, and in the eve- 
ning I would .go out again with my 
father to a solfeggio lesson. My routine 
was equally strict after I had made my 
début and was appearing at La Scala. 
My father went to and fro with me, and 
between appearances I still found the 
time long enough for no more than work. 

“It is the same with me now. I have 
never learned how to make time for 
the social affairs and sports which are 
such enviable features of the American 
girl’s life. I dare not give rein to my 
envy of it, for I have a superstitious 
feeling that my own plodding way de- 
serves some loyalty for the distance it 
has brought me.” 

In Italy, it brought her handsome of- 
fers from Kome; but these do not count 
to the public. Her father’s health forced 
a return to America, and for his sake 
she let all these brilliant offers slip. 
Then, when she had rehearsed for five 
months with the last company Hammer- 
stein got together—learned “Carmen” 
in Italian only to be bidden to unlearn 
it in French a few weeks later—the im- 
presario’s arrangement with the Met- 





ropolitan Opera Company postponed her 
operatic introduction at home. The pub- 
lic does know, however, about her con- 
cert work here in America, her tours 
with Caruso, and finally her engage- 
ment as one of the coloraturas at the 
Metropolitan. 

“La Morganina!”—more than _ one 
swimming, dancing, tea-drinking Ameri- 
can singer might make the plea, if it were 
not bound to embarrass Miss Morgana 
in her modesty—“spare just enough time 
from the pursuit of your own plodding 
way to teach us, too, how to climb to 
heights which look from below as if they 
were attainable only with — . 
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Three Concerts, Week Before Christmas, 
for Max Rosen 


Max Rosen will have very little time 
for his Christmas shopping this season 
as he is playing three concerts the week 
before Christmas and is even booked for 
one on Christmas Day. On Dec. 15 he 
appears in Mt. Vernon, New York, in 
joint recital with Leopold Godowsky; on 
Dec. 18, he plays in a joint recital with 
Claudia Muzio at Carnegie Hall; on Dec. 
20 at Carnegie Hall with Josef Shlisky, 
baritone. On Christmas Day he will 
give a recital at Lakewood, N. J., and 
immediately after that will leave for 
the Pacific Coast for an extended tour. 








A new English pianist, Maurice 
Reeve, is to make his American début 
at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 17. 
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of international fame. 





OPERAS IN STORY AND SONG 


In a single entertainment choice gems from the five operas Dinorah, Pagliacci, Mignon, 
Mirella and Il Bravo, are rendered by solo voices, violin and piano. A brief, snappy story 
of each opera, its musical period and composer is also given. The artists, Miss Harriet 
Lark, Coloratura of startling range and quality, and Mr. Elda Arlando Boyer, well-known 
Bass-Baritone, sing in Italian, French and English, thus giving a comparison of Grand Opera 


This entertainment-will increase the interest and understanding of the regular opera 
attendant and arouse a desire to hear Grand Opera on the part of those never having had 


Complete Opera is furnished in Carmen, Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticanna. (Full 
Chorus and Orchestra, with principals of national fame.) ; ove | 
“The Lark’ and Mr. Boyer also give concerts jointly or separately with a violinist 
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London Revives “‘Beggar’s Opera” in Style of Hogarth 





Holst’s Symphonic Suite ‘“‘The Planets,” and Coates’s “Myth Beautiful” Performed — Rubin- 
stein, Siloti, Cortot, Renata Borgatti and Salmon Play 





¢és7T. HE Beggar’s Opera,” which de- 

lighted the London of 1728, was 
the “H. M. S. Pinafore” of its time. Its 
recent _revival at the Hammersmith 
Lyric Theater—notwithstanding the coal 
strike, the houSe was full—was a re- 
markable success. In the interests of 
historical accuracy the décor and atmos- 
phere of the revival were strictly Ho- 
garthian, with -the proper hoop-skirts 
and wigs. It even seems as though aside 
from the pleasure it proportioned in gen- 
eral, that the present production may 
have served a useful moral purpose. 
Gibbon said of “The Beggar’s Opera” 


that it might refine the manners of 
highwaymen. And in view of the pres- 
ent prevalency of highway robbery in 
the fields of low assault as well as in 
those of high finance, music and comedy 
which tends to decrease it would be wel- 
come. 

Musically, stress is laid on the delicate 
charm and chamber-music effect of the 
orchestra of five strings, a flute, an oboe 
and a harpsichord; and Scott Russell’s 
singing in the fine drinking-song, 
“Women and Wine,” and in the still finer 
“Let us take the road,” to the tune of 
the march from Handel’s “Rinaldo,” is 
highly praised. Johnson, as might be 
expected from one to whom. music 
seemed only the least disagreeable of 
noises, was accustomed to say that there 
was in “The Beggar’s Opera,” such “a 
labefactation of all principles as may be 
injurious to morality.” But evidently 
present-day London does not share his 
opinion. 


Symphonic Novelties Heard 


The first complete performance in Lon- 
don of Gustav Holst’s symphonic suite, 
“The Planets,” shared honors with Gla- 
zounoft’s orchestral version of “The 
Volga Boat-Song,” Richard Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,” and a rendering by Siloti 
of Liszt’s “Dance of Death,” which 
caused such a sensation that it had to be 
repeated. 

“The Plants” is in seven movements 
and takes an hour to play, a suite in 
symphony length. The movements are 
detached and depend on juxtaposition of 
contrasts for effect. The “Jupiter” 
movement alone is said to have enough 
material to provide a complete work of 
the symphonic poem type. Indecision of 
style and a mass of thematic matter 
which ranges from Irish folk-song to 
Russian ballet tune is what the work is 
reproached with. The beauty of the 
shorter movements, however, is said to 
grow with familiarity, such as the “Mer- 
cury” Scherzo, the “Uranus” (reminis- 
cent of “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’) and the 
“Neptune,” which concludes the suite, 
and in which an entirely new scheme of 
tone-color is stressed by a women’s 
chorus. 

The orchestral epilogue to Albert 
Coates’s opera, “The Myth Beautiful,” 
proved to be a brilliant piece of orches- 
tral writing, with crisp rhythms adorned 
with elaborate- harmony, and every de- 
vice of color known to the modern 
palette, lacking distinct personal style, 
however, as might be expected in the 
case of the composer who spends the 
greater part of his life in the interpre- 
tation of other men’s works. 

It was played at a concert held in the 
hall of the Royal College of Music, which 
summed up the activities of the Patron’s 
Fund “for the encouragement of British 
artists and composers.” Adrain C. 
Boult conducted the London Symphony 
in the seven works chosen to make up the 
program in question. In addition to Mr. 
Coates’s “Myth Beautiful,” there was 
heard a straightforward “Fantasy Over- 
ture,” by W. McNaught, a tone-poem of 
the complex sort, “A Miracle,” by Fred- 
erick Laurence, R. T. Woodman’s reverie 
inspired by Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” a symphonic poem by L. A. Col- 
lingwood, some miniatures by Gerrard 
Williams and a “Bergamask” by Jane 
Joseph. 


Recent piano recitals have offered art- 
ists—and programs—of real interest. 
Arthur Rubinstein, at a recent recital 
in Wigmore Hall, presented d’Albert’s 
transcription of Bach’s great organ Toc- 
cata in F with maestria but “dragged 
César Franck out of his cloister” 
(Prelude, Chorale and Fugue) and 
“focused a searchlight on Chopin’s gon- 
dola” (Barcarolle). He also, after he 
had played various pieces for two pianos 
with Germaine Taillefer, among them 
Chabrier’s “Three Romantic - Waltzes,” 
played Poulenc’s “Mouvements perpe- 
tuels’”’ and early pieces by Prokofieff 
which, “though the merest trifles, he was 
well able to make the most of.” 

Siloti’s performance of the Liszt 
“Dance of Death” with the London Sym- 
phony has already been mentioned. Al- 
fred Cortot, a master of the vignette, 
played twenty-four Preludes, twelve 
Etudes and the B Flat Minor Sonata of 
Chopin at Wigmore Hall, with subtle 
use of the pedals and a _ conspicuous 
beauty of balance, while a more modern 





note was introduced in the recital given 
jointly by Renata Borgatti, pianist, and 
Olga Rudge, violinist (an American 
girl), who presented among other num- 
bers, the Pizzetti Sonata “in an entirely 
new light,” with emotional contrast and 
a sure touch. Miss Borgatti is men- 
tioned as being unique in her interpreta- 
tion of the modern Italian composers, 
playing solos by Respighi, Malipiero and 
Castelnuovo. . 

Joseph Salmon, an accomplished ’cell- 
ist, who has made a study of the music 
written for his instrument during the 
early eighteenth century, presented 
sonatas by Henry Eccles and J. E. Gail- 
lard, as well as detached movements by 
Nardini, Sammartini, J. F. d’Andrieu 
and others, with a clear perception of 


the living character of old melody. 


Ernest Newman made a brief introduc- 
tory speech, tracing the evolution of the 
’cello and its music, and the piano parts, 
written by Mr. Salmon from the old fig- 
ured basses, were played by Harold 
Craxon. 



















Principals and Conductors in Prague Production 
of Fibich’s “Haidee.” Left to Right—Stefan 
Chodounsky, as “Lambro”; Maria Vescla, as 
“Haidee”; in Circle—Ottokar Ostricil, Con- 
ductor of Prague National Theater 








Opera on Byron Poem Celebrates 
Fibich’s Anniversary in Prague 








Y Atenthaces FIBICH’S birthday anni- 
versary was recently celebrated in 
Prague with a performance at the 


Prague National Theater of the compos- 
er’s opera, “Haidee,” based on the well- 
known episode in Byron’s “Don Juan,” 
and the same work was also given in the 
same connection at the Czech National 
Theater in Brunn—Czecho-Slovakia’s 
second musical city. The very success- 
ful Prague performance had been pre- 
pared and was conducted by Ottokar 
Ostricil, who is giving a series of the 
Bohemian master’s scores, works which 
have been neglected for years during the 
Austrian régime. Stefan Chodounsky 
sang the part of Lambro, the piratical 
father of Haidee—“Heaven knows what 
cash he got, or blood he spilt, a sad old 
fellow was he, if you please”’—with fine 
vocal power and intelligence, while Maria 
Vesela, in the réle of Haidee, was ac- 
claimed by a large audience. 

Ostricil himself is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Czech composers, 
with several operas to his credit, and his 
orchestral compositions include a Suite, 
some melodramas, and a “Ballad of the 
Dead Shoemaker and the Young Girl.” 
A male chorus of his, written on a Czech 
Christmas legend, has been presented in 


London and Paris by the male choral so- 
ciety composed of Moravian teachers 
conducted by Professor Vach, formerly 
of the Czech Conservatory of Brunn. 


Foreign Artists Visit Prague 


Among the foreign guests who have 
been playing a part recently in the mu- 
sical life of Prague are the singer Mme. 
Malnorny, a pupil of the Paris Schola 
Cantorum, and the two English musi- 
cians, Misses Hood and Erna Bourne, 
who were heard in Sonatas by Elgar and 
Dunhill. In general French and Eng- 
lish music is well received in Prague, 
and is winning numerous admirers. The 
only questionable feature of this predilec- 
tion is the danger of the native compos- 
ers imitating the foreign composers, as 
Novak and 5 Ror were wont to do in 
years bygone. 


Szanto, Great Hungarian Pianist, Com- 
ing to America 


Theodor Szanto, whom Robert Bruis- 
sel has praised for his Liszt playing, and 
whom Florent Schmidt has termed the 
“king of Hungarian piano-playing,” an 
ardent exponent of the modern movement 
in piano literature as evinced by the 
works of Bartok, Debussy, Delius and 
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Ravel, is coming to the United States He 
recently informed a representative ,¢ 
MuSICAL AMERICA that he had the }.». 
piest recollections of a preceding vis; 
this country, and that he expects to 
sent the works of modern masters jn 
programs, notably those of his cou: 
man, Bela Bartok. 





Regarding a recent London song »;, 
cital in which Henry Rable sang, am»), 
others, some songs by Brahms, a c 
speaking of his accompanist said: * |, 
appeared to be unacquainted yt} 
Brahms, as he played the ‘Er st. 
Gesange’ as though they were coun »y-. 
point exercises, and the ‘Minnelied’ a; 
though it were an ‘Ernster Gesan..’” 
But perhaps this was not material, s: 
Mr. Rable “appeared to be wrest!:n 
with a cold, and very few of his note 
were in tune.” 
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In his recent book of musical memoirs, 
“Ecole Buissoniére,” Saint-Saéns tells of 
a bride who asked him, while he was or- 
ganist at the Madeleine, to play a funera] 
march at her wedding. She was desir- 
ous of shedding a few heartfelt tears in 
honor of the occasion, but since she did 
not feel unhappy, relied on the emotiona] 
appeal of the organ to bring them to her 
eyes. 





Emma Calvé, according to statistics, 
is supposed to have sung the role of 
Carmen 1400 times, more or less. 
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The Ukulele Reaches Paris 


A recent journalistic rhapsody 
nounces the arrival of the ukulele in 
Lutetia. The writer sings the praise of 
the converted cannibals whom he regards 
as the inventors (?) of this “strange 
mandoline with its steel strings,” and 
evokes the Hawaiian Isles, whose nights 
are enchanted (7?) by the shrill voice of 
“these guitars.” For sheer imaginative 
beauty the following passage is recom- 
mended to all who have ever heard 4 
ukulele played: “The _ indigenes 
Hawaii place the ukulele on their knees, 
and play it with an air of serious con- 
centration, gracefully. From its little 
sound-box is born a song which lives, 
aspires, and whose hitherto unknown 
harmonies awaken, extend and develo? 
themselves languidly, like the arms of 
tall ladies who are bored.” One might 
question, too, whether “The ukulele can 
express far more than a violin or a good 
voice.” The rhapsody ends with poe'i¢ 
allusions to coral reefs, foam-white! 

. songs of the awakening fore 
. . . falls of cascades . . . flights of 
golden-hued birds . . . breezes which f'! 
like a benediction on the tropic Sou) 
Sea isles ... all due to the music °'! 
the ukulele. Do you feel this way 
regards this delightful instrument? 
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Ernest Moret’s ‘‘Lorenzaccio”’ 
Denies Soul of de Musset 








RNEST MORET’S new lyric drama, 
“Lorenzaccio,” at the Opéra- 
Comique, is acknowledged to be a merit- 
rious work, a sincere work, a painstak- 


ng effort to translate de Musset’s ro- 
mantic text into music. It represents, 
in the part of the young composer, the 
levotion of years of zeal and labor. 
Dedicated to his teacher, Massenet, the 
score shows but little trace of his in- 
fluence. Alfred de Musset’s drama 
was written when the poet was twenty- 
five years of age, it is alive with the 
genius, the passion and the folly of 
youth—qualities which are missing in 
M. Moret’s music. The composer has 
nothing in common with the master of 
whom he has made a cult, and his work 
suffers thereby. 

It is well-written music, largely rec- 
itative mingled with melodic inflections, 
supported by a somewhat compact or- 
chestration: it is honest, sincere, even 


eloquent at times, but for all that it may 
claim to be worthy of praise dnder vari- 
ous heads, de Musset and Moret do not 
speak the same language. Pierre Lalo 
recalls, in considering the new produc- 
tion, Bossuet’s words before the tomb of 
Henriette of France: “This heart, for all 
that it has crumbled to dust, awakens to 
listen to me!” But the heart of de 
Musset—I question whether it awakes 
to listen to the music of ‘Lorenzaccio.’ ” 

The scenic decorations by Jusseaume, 
which evoke the environs of Renaissance 
Florence and the Tuscan countryside in 
the most poetic way, furnished a rich 
and diversified framework for the deploy 
of the operatic action. Vanni Marcoux 
was admirable in the réle of Lorenzo, 
the dominating one of the drama. He 
may be said to have embodied the entire 
drama in himself, and his appearance, 
diction, his every gesture and accent 
were informed with verity and convinc- 
ing truthfulness. 











Dissonances Keynote of 


Dahl’s ““Madhouse’”’ Music 


OW that Viking Dahl’s ballet, “The 

Madhouse,” whose story was fre- 
cently told in these columns, has been ac- 
tually performed, it is possible to give an 
idea of the impression produced by its 
music. The Swedish composer does not 
fare well at the hands of the Parisian 
critics. One speaks of “music whose 
dissonant modernism is pushed to the 
extremest limits,” though an attractive 
prelude and a few happy rhythms are 
noted. Another, quite justly calls the 
sinister little dance-drama a piece @ la 
Grand-Guignol, into which the composer 
has thrown, pell-mell, a mass of “useless 
dissonance.” Though the mimetics of 
the Swedish troupe are described as ex- 
cellent in this Ibsenesque portrayal of 
dementia, the desired impression of hor- 
ror was not produced. Incidentally, it 
might be remarked that among the in- 
mates of the “Madhouse,” representing 
all classes of society and all avocations, 
music is also honored by a delegate, a 
violinist! 


Siegfried’s Birth Did Not Inspire 
Richard 


In commenting on the recent perform- 
ance at the Concerts-Lamoureux of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s “Siegfrieds-Idylle,” atten- 
tion is called to the fact that it was in- 
spired by the birth of his son Siegfried. 
But Siegfried the Great is not Siegfried 
the Son, as one critic remarks. Wagner 
wrote his wife that he wished to cele- 
brate his happiness at having become a 
father, in music. If one is to judge his 
happiness by its musical results, there 
can be no question but that his joy was 
greater on other occasions—as when he 
wrote “Tristan,” for example! 








Anniversary Performance of Rimsky’s 
“Tsar Saltan” 


At a performance of the Concerts- 
Pasdeloup, M. Rhéné-Baton directed the 
twentieth anniversary performance of 
timsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Saltan,” heard 
for the first time at what was then 
the Imperial Theater in Moscow, in 1901. 
Its chivalric, amatory and humorous 
themes succeeded and mingled in a man- 
ner which did credit to its composer’s 
dexterity, and to the richness of ‘the 
palette which furnished the colors for 
“Schéhérazade.” It was not too much 
‘to say, as did one critic, that its music 
‘Ss really universal, its themes general, 
‘hough expressed in Russian. The per- 
formance of the work was excellent. 





Germany is not a good place in which 
to buy a new piano. An ordinary up- 
right costs 20,000 marks, while a con- 
‘ert grand runs to 100,000 marks or even 
more, 





Dr. Alexander Duncan Fraser, late 
surgeon lieutenant colonel in the Terri- 
‘orials, who died not long since at Fal- 
kirk, was reputed to be one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on bagpipes. 


Chamber Music Picture “In Salon des 
Indépendents” Impresses Paris 


Among the paintings exhibited in the 
recent thirty-first exposition of the Paris 
Salon des Indépendents, M. Henry Ott- 
mann’s “Musique de Chambre” (Cham- 
ber-Music) is greatly praised. It was 
said to be one of the best paintings 
shown and, at the very least, one of the 
most significant pictures the Salon con- 
tained. 





Musical effort (?) is being enlisted on 
behalf of the restaurant and other 
sandwich men in London. They are 
taught to whistle in unison as they walk 
along, to attract attention to theip 
boards. What happens when two or 
more bands meet, all of them whistling 
different tunes? 








**Yenkadi’? Sums Up New 
African Creed in a Song 








HE “Yenkadists” of the Senegal and 
the Niger have a creed born of a 
song and summed up in its measures. 


“Yenkadi” is at once the name of a man 
—marabout and mystic—and the song 
which gives a name to his gospel. Some 
years before the war there appeared in 
the land of the Toucouleurs a strange 
being who sang a wondrous song. Frum 
Kaarta he descended the valleys of the 
Niger and Senegal, singing as he went, 
and winning new disciples everywhere 
through the power of “Yenkadi,”’ the 
mystic chant. 

The text of the song, incidentally, 
aside from its musical charm, was one 
which appealed to the African child of 
nature: “The world is beautiful and 
strength is beauty; and enjoyment on 
the part of man is the only form of wor- 
ship worthy of the beauty and strength 
of the world.” This doctrine, inter- 
preted in a material rather than a spirit- 
ual sense, gave rise to results the purist 
might deplore—but the new faith con- 
tinued to gain converts! It is said that 
among the Senegalese soldiers in the 
French army were numbers of “Yenkad- 
ists,” who, in the intervals of active 
service, sang their song and, in their 
own way, did homage to the beauty and 
joy to be found in the best of possible 
worlds. 

It is a tribute to the seductive power 
of music to think that though the founder 
of the sect is no more, the faithful in 
African jungles still sing with fond de- 
votion the famous orgiastic song of 
which a new religion was born, and unite 
devoutly in the Yenkadist dance, said to 
be capable of startling even those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 





New English books on music include: 
W. E. Quarry’s “Dictionary of Musical 
Compositions and Composers,” a transla- 
tion by Claude Landi of Bernardi’s vol- 
lume on “Counterpoint,” “How to Enjoy 
Music,” by H. Antcliffe and a “Handbook 
of Orchestration” by Florence G. Fidler. 
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A Notable Picture from the “Salon des Indépendents” (Paris): “Chamber Music,” 
by Henry Ottman, Property of M. Pauwells 








“‘Bell-Chime and Princess,” Vienna 
Failure 1913, Munich Triumph 1920 





HEN Schrecker’s “Das Spielwerk 
und die Prinzessin” was performed 
in Vienna a year before the war it fell 
flat. But now, this “mystery in one 
act,” as produced at the Munich National 
Theater, which the public at the begin- 
ning greeted with applause mingled with 
hisses, has scored a complete success; 
artists, composer and stage manager be- 
ing repeatedly called before the curtain. 
It has a plot at once symbolic, roman- 
tic and mystic, and a number of charac- 
ters appear on the stage, who symbolize 
the evil propensities of mankind. Nor 
is the scenic picture a simple one: a wil- 
derness, valley, town, stone bridge, a cas- 
tle on the cliffs, a settler’s hut are all 
packed into the one stage picture. In 
the hut lives the venerable Master F'lor- 
ian, who has fashioned a wonderful bell- 
chime which expresses ecstasy of the 
noblest kind. But Florian’s apprentice 
Wolf has ruined his master’s handiwork 
so that its music will no longer sound 
forth. The 
turned out, together with her son, in 
consequence of the discovery of her love 
affair with Wolf the apprentice. The 
Master’s son is also in love—with the 
Princess! 

But the destruction of the old Master’s 
wonderful bell-chime has made the 
Princess melancholy and hysterical, and 
grief pervades the entire land. Then a 
wandering Youth appears one day, full 
of life and happiness, who wakes the 


Master’s Wife has been 


sleeping soul of the bell-chime with the 
magic tones of his violin. The Master, 
however, dreading lest the youth fall in 
love with the Princess, sends him away. 
The Master’s son dies of unrequitted 
love, and a multitude appears before the 
Master’s home, infuriated because the 
Princess has been accused of his death. 
The Youth and Princess meet—and love 
springs up in their hearts. The young 
lover sings his song, the bell-chime peals 
forth the music of its delight, and Prin- 
cess and Youth embracing, disappear in 
the distance while the Master’s Wife 
sings a funeral dirge for her son. 

_ This funeral dirge is the most touch- 
ing and impressive musical thing in the 
entire score, though the instrumentation 
of the “Spielwerk” throughout is quite 
beyond praise. Though there are few 
passages which make any coherent mel- 
odic impression on the listener, a won- 
derful tonal beauty pervades the entire 
work. It might be summed up as one 
enlarged development of a single leading 
motive. Though the influence of Rich- 
ard Strauss and Wagner is apparent, 
Schrecker has a strongly original artistic 
personality, and his work deserves the 
triumph it scored. 

Bruno Walter conducted in masterly 
fashion, while Nelly Merz (the Prin- 
cess), Otto Wolf (the Youth), Luisa 
Willer (the Master’s Wife), Emil 
Schipper (Master Florian) and Alfred 
Jerger (Wolf), earned their laurels. 


Alfred Kalisch is preparing an Eng- 
lish translation of Richard Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” 





Wagner’s “Grail” music holds its own 
for religious purposes, even in England. 
It was played at the recent festival in 
Southwark Cathedral, of the Southwark 
Diocesan Branch of the Queen Victoria 
Clergy Fund. 





Couperin Versus Ravel 
As Regards New Ballet 


AURICE RAVEL’S music for “Le 

Tombeau de Couperin,” which the 
Swedish Ballet is now presenting at the 
Champs-Elysées, in Paris, does not com- 
mend itself to the eminent critic 
Pierre Lalo. ‘Where are Couperin’s del- 
icacy and_ sensibility which these 
three dances (Furlane, Minuet, Rigau- 
don) pretend to evoke!” he cries: 
“When Meyerbeer died some musician or 
other came to Rossini with a funeral 
march he had written for the occasion 
and played it for him. ‘Not bad,’ said 
Rossini, ‘but if you had died and Meyer- 





beer had written your funeral march it 
would be still better!’ The ‘Tombeau 
de Couperin’ by M. Ravel, is quite at- 
tractive, but how much more attractive 
would be a ‘Tombeau de M. Ravel’ by 
Couperin!” 


—— 


**Red”’ Song Books Teach 
Little Ones Bolshevism 





N the Scotch proletarian Sunday 

School in Clyde, a “Red” song-book 
is in use, the “Proletarian Song Book,” 
containing sixty hymns, whose texts are 
subversive to the existing order of civil- 
ized society, and preach a communistic 
doctrine. There is a ‘Workers’ Battle 
Song,” which teaches the little ones, the 
children of the revolution to be to sing: 


“The master class we scorn and fight, 
Vile reptiles of all human right; 
Their lackeys, gaffers and their spies, 
And all the ‘pilots of the skies.’” 

One of the proletarian commandments 

offers the following edifying sentiment: 
“Thou shalt not be a patriot, for the 
patriot is an international blackleg!” 
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MISS FITZIU AS “ELSA”’ 


“PICTORIALLY, MISS FITZIU WAS THE MOST 
GLORIOUS ‘ELSA’ SINCE MME. FREMSTAD, AND 
DRAMATICALLY HARDLY LESS IMPRESSIVE.” — 
NEW YORK TIMES, SEPTEMBER 28, 1920. 





: Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


ANNA F ITZIU 


Prima Donna Soprano 


HER LATEST TRIUMPHS 


Miss Fitziu’s voice is rich, warm and wonderfully clear. Besides, her 
enunciation is so perfect that every word can be understood, and her ability 
to bring out the true meaning of a song is exceptional. In Grieg’s “Dream” 
she displayed a feeling and beauty of tone that brought her recall on recall.—THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, Wednesday, Nov. 10, 1920. 





¢ © © 
Miss Fitziu abandoned, the usual unbending concert conventions. Twice she 
made brief comments on her program. She told of the tragic death by drowning 
of Granados, whose two songs—La Maja Dolorosa and El Majo Discreto—she 
sang in Spanish. Her very lovely voice found material for its best expression, 
and subsequent numbers seemed to prove she has uncommon facility in those 
passages which create an impression of strangeness. The occasion was a 
triumph. She sang in French, in Italian, in Spanish and in English, too. Many 
of her encores were sung in English, light, graceful little bits, and some were 
even given in dialect—one in the rich quaintness of the South and one in Erin's 
brogue. Miss Fitziu’s singing of ““A Dream,” by Grieg, was warm-toned and 


altogether lovely THE DETROIT NEWS, Wednesday, November 10, 1920. 





© © 


Miss Fitziu is a soprano with vibrant power, fully able to match herself 
with Titta Ruffo in the “Don Giovanni” aria, which closed the program. Miss 
Fitziu’s English group won her much commendation and she added three charm- 
ing little encores.——-THE DETROIT JOURNAL, Wednesday, November 10, 1920. 


A 


® © @ 


MISS FITZIU POSSESSES FLEXIBLE, OPERATIC VOICE. 


Miss Anna Fitziu is a soprano with a large equipment of operatic char- 
acteristics. It was a soprano of metallic brightness and was extremely flexible. 
Capable, too, of good climaxes, Miss Fitziu did not stint herself. 


were brilliant performances. 


Her soarings 

And finish 
Her aria was admirable for this. 
In some of the songs later in the program the voice noticeably changed its nature, 


The flourishes were to be admired. 
also must be mentioned as a characteristic. 
became soft toned, lyrical, it might be said. There were several delightful 
cadences, or phrases when sweet lyrical tones fell like flowery petals. In ‘‘Bit- 
terness of Love,”’ there was inherent in the music itself a remarkable fidelity to 
the mood, which she exposed by accurate singing in a splendid manner. The 
three selections in her second and last group were all excellent.—UTICA DAILY 
PRESS, Tuesday, October 19, 1920. 


© © 


Clear, bright and, at times, metallic, Miss Fitziu’s performance was typified 


throughout by a flawless brilliancy. ‘Bitterness of Love’ was an exception to 


And, it must be admitted, she left 
nothing to be desired in her interpretation. ‘‘Rose in the Bud,”’ which she sang 
in response to an encore, was very beautifully given —UTICA OBSERVER, 
Tuesday, October 19, 1920. 


the general trend of Miss Fitziu’s songs. 


Anna Fitziu delightfully rounded out the concert. 
instantly won her a place in the hearts of her hearers. There was much sym- 


Her charm and vivacity 








pathetic understanding. —-MILWAUKEE FREE PRESS, Snider. October 31, 1920. 
© © 
ANNA FITZIU CARRIES OFF HONORS IN OPERA ROLE. 
IS GIVEN WITH REAL ELSA. 


There was a very fine interpretation of the role of Elsa by Miss Anna 
Fitziu. She was the traditional “‘Elsa,’”” and by that I mean the real Bayreuth 
Elsa, as in such moments as her prayer scene, the Dream and in all the times 


“LOHENGRIN”’ 





when she was a visionary and in an ecstatic frame of mind. She sang in beau- 
tiful voice, restrained excepting in climaxes and with no attempt to stand in the 


limelight.—Archie Bell in CLEVELAND NEWS, October 21, 1920. 
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Gloversville’s Civic Forces Applaud Plea of “Musical America’ 
Editor, Honored Guest of City, For Triennial Festival of Music 











New Vigor Injected Into 
Thriving Community’s Ar- 
tistic Life as Result of Ad- 
dresses Made by John C. 
Freund During Two-day 
Visit as Special Guest of 
Municipal, Music, Social, 
Educational and Religious 
Forces — Mayor Theodore 
Haviland Introduces Noted 
Visitor—High School Stu- 
dents Hear Inspiring Story 
of Musical Opportunities in 
America 


LOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 6.— 

The visit, as the guest of the city 
for two days, of John C. Freund, Editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA and nationally 
known as a propagandist, was awaited 
with keen interest, especially in musical 
circles. The local papers had devoted 
considerable space to his coming, which 
was the result of an invitation signed 
by Mayor Thomas Haviland, Frank 
Burton, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Frank A. Patten, Pres- 
ident of the Fulton County Community 
Chorus; Judge Frank Talbot, Presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Society of 
Fulton County; Marian C. Ellegate, 


President of the Ensemble Club; Emma 
Devendorf, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools; Richard Teute, Director 
of the Community Chorus and of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and the direc- 
tors of all the local church choirs, the 
organists and prominent citizens. 

Mr. Freund reached here on Wednes- 
day evening from New York and was 
entertained at dinner at the Kings- 
borough Hotel by a select party, among 
whom were Mayor and Mrs. Haviland, 
Judge and Mrs. Talbot, Miss J. Stetson, 
organist of the Congregational Church; 
Catharine Smith, director of the Presby- 
terian choir; Miss Devendorf, the super- 
visor of music, and Frank A. Patten, 
who was the chairman of the committee 
charged with his entertainment. 

Our guest enlivened the dinner with 
many interesting anecdotes of artists 
and other distinguished personages 
whom he had met in the course of his 
long and varied career. 

On Thursday at midday Mr. Freund 
was the guest of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at a luncheon given at the 
Kingsborough Hotel. He was _in- 
troduced by Frank A. Patten, who acted 
as toastmaster. Those present had ex- 
pected to hear a purely musical discus- 
sion. They found, however, that Mr. 
Freund was not only an able and force- 
ful speaker, but that he touched upon 
many vital subjects which at present are 
attracting public attention. He gave the 
large and representative audience a 
vivid account of the role that music can 
play in the affairs of men, and particu- 
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Working for Music in Gloversville: Left to Right—Mayor Theodore R. Haviland; Frank A. Patten, President Fulton County 
Community Chorus; Emma Devendorf, Supervisor of Music in Schools; County Judge Frank Talbot, President Philhar- 


monic Society 


larly in the lives and activities of busi- 
ness men. He also touched upon the 
capital and labor question and related 
some experiences to show the power of 
music in Americanizing our alien popu- 
lation. He began his address with a 
warm tribute to the local newspapers, 
which in many respects he considered 
superior to similar publications in larger 
cities. 

Taking up the practical side of the 
issue, he portrayed the power of music 
as a restorer of the fatigued nervous sys- 
tem and urged the business men present 
to try music when they are tired, and 
have a musical instrument in their 
offices. 

How Music Aids a City 


He then showed how by giving greater 
attention to music, to the musical activi- 
ties of a city, it could be helped in a 
material sense, for when the piano or a 
musical instrument enters a home it be- 
gan its refining influence. Social life 
was increased, and that meant expendi- 
tures. That helped business. And as 
business was helped, the community 
grew. 

He also touched upon the question of 
a fitting soldiers’ memorial and urged 
that a temple of music be built, that this 
would be far more useful and far more 
appropriate than an arch or a statue. 

That evening between three and four 
hundred of the musicians, music teach- 
ers, music lovers assembled at a recep- 
tion given the distinguished editor in the 
ballroom of the Eclectic Club. A brief 
musical program was given by May 
Silver, who played Schubert’s Im- 
promptu and Chopin’s Valse in E Minor 
very acceptably. She is generally re- 
garded as having distinguished talent. 
The next on the program was Arthur C. 
Yauney, a young local baritone, who 
works in one of the factories. He has 
a fine voice of good quality. He sang 
“The Plowman,” by Clark, and the 
“Lover and Lass.” He was accompanied 
by Janet Stetson. The program was 
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Marshall Field & Company Choral Society 


THOMAS A. PAPE, Conductor 
ALLEN W. BOGEN, Organist 


Assisted by 
Forty-eight members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


And the Following Eminent Soloists 
ETHEL BENEDICT, Soprano 


ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Contralto of the Chicago Opera Ass’n 
JOHN B. MILLER, Tenor 
HERBERT GOULD, Bass 
WILL PRESENT 


The Messiah 


ORCHESTRA HALL 
Wednesday Eve., Dec. 29, 1920 


Tickets on sale at Orchestra Hall, Lyon & Healy Box Office, Marshall Field & C 
Retail, Theatre Ticket Office, Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale, Gonbles = 


Prices, $2.00, $1.50 and 50c. 











closed by Alma Skaine, a violinist, whose 
father is one of the superintendents in 
the great Fownes glove factory. She 
played Wieniawski’s “Romance” and 
Drdla’s “Souvenir.” She was accom- 
panied by her sister, Marian Skaine. 
The various numbers were heartily ap- 
plauded and greatly enjoyed. They 
gave evidence that in this city of some 
25,000 inhabitants there is local musical 
talent of a high order. 

At the close of the program Mr. Frank 
Patten introduced Mr. Freund as “the 
seventy-two years young pioneer and 
foremost exponent of music in America.” 


Drop Jealousies, Urges Dr. Freund 


In his address Mr. Freund stated that 
the young artists who had just given so 
much pleasure were typical of that large 


body of talented young people all over 
the country in whom he was greatly in- 
terested, as they proved not only that 
we possess such talent but that we 
should, as patriotic Americans, give it 
every possible encouragement and not 
be obsessed with the insane idea that 
only that had musical value which comes 
from abroad or had received foreign in- 
dorsement. He particularly urged upon 
the musicians and music teachers pres- 
ent the necessity of co-operation, and 
that they should abandon all jealousies, 
controversies, for the reason that their 
great enemy was the indifference and 
often opposition of many who took no 
particular interest in music and had no 
conception of its value. He told many 





[Continued on page 15] 
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witty, and some, indeed, pathetic stories 
‘n contrasting the past musical condi- 
tions of the country with those at pres- 
ent, and also particularly warned 
avainst the old habit of sending talented 
young people to Europe, often ill-pre- 
pared both with regard to protection and 
without means. 

At the close of his address Mr. Freund 
received an ovation lasting several min- 
utes, and’ was introduced to most of 
those present, who congratulated him on 
the work he was doing. He also was 
enabled to meet many subscribers to his 
publication, who spoke enthusiastically 
with regard to its value and to the posi- 
tion it had taken on many matters of na- 
tional musical importance. 


Addresses High School Students 


On Friday morning’ he was escorted 
by Mr. Johnson, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. Patten, to the 
local high school, where some musical 
numbers were presented under the able 
conductorship of Miss Devendorf, the 
supervisor of music in the schools. The 
principal of the school then introduced 
Frank Patten, who in turn introduced 
Mr. Freund in a few appreciative re- 
marks and told the students that they 
were about to listen to a man who had 
won national renown by his devotion to 
a great cause, and that he showed in his 
person the result that can come to a 
man who labors unselfishly for years to 
make life happier and better for others. 

Mr. Freund opened his talk with an 
expression of appreciation of the sing- 
ing of the students and paid a compli- 
ment to Miss Devendorf, the supervisor 
of music. He then gave many instances 
to show the value of music not only in 
the public system of education, but what 
it could do for the young people, using 
as a slogan that it is not what we can 
do for music, but what music can do for 
all of us, in every phase of our life. He 
took up the case of five young boys, all 
of whom had shown equal capacity and 
had about equal opportunities to succeed 
in life. One of them could play the vio- 
lin, while another could sing. Through 
their music they would have better 
chances than the other three, who were 
not musically interested. And he in- 
stanced particularly in this regard the 
career of Charles M. Schwab, the great 
iron and steel magnate of Bethlehem, 
Pa., who had first attracted the attention 
of Andrew Carnegie, the multi-million- 
aire, through his violin-playing, and had 
thus gotten opportunity, of which he 
made such use that he was to-day a 
great millionaire, nationally renowned 
and respected, and the head of an indus- 
trial organization which comprised tens 
of thousands of working people. 

_He quoted the refining influence of mu- 
sic, and then took up the question that 
Success depended much upon the young 
people’s attitude to life. “Work and 
service” was a good motto for those who 
worked for the sake of the work and not 
for the dollar alone. They were more 
likely “to get there.” 

His remarks were interspersed with 
many humorous and appealing stories, 
which greatly interested his young audi- 
tors. At the conclusion he was ap- 
Plauded for some time, and was con- 
gratulated by the principal, who ex- 
pressed himself as honored by the dis- 
Unguished editor’s presence. 

_ That evening there was a mass-meet- 
Ing in the high school auditorium. The 
proceedings opened with the singing of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” by the 
Whole audience, under the conductorship 
of Prof. Teute, with Mrs. Teute at the 
Piano. Then followed a saxophone solo 
by Prof. Joseph Vezzetti of themes from 

ellini’s “La Somnambula,” which so 
pleased the audience that it demanded 
an encore. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Porter. The Ensemble Club cho- 
rus then sang Dell’ Acqua’s “Chanson 
Provencale’” and being encored sang 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose.” They 
Were accompanied by Jeannette Stetson. 


Mayor Introduces the Editor 


Mayor Haviland then introduced the 
Speaker of the evening in a very gra- 
Clous and appropriate manner. Coming 
on to the platform, Mr. Freund was ac- 
corded a most generous reception. In 
his opening he showed the tendency of 

umanity, when under stress and strain, 
to break into song. This he illustrated 
y various historic references. 





Before entering upon the main part of 
his discourse, he said that before he de- 
parted he desired to thank the Mayor, 
the Chamber of Commerce, including 
Mr. Johnson, the secretary, for the 
courtesies shown him. He also. ex- 
pressed deep appréciation of the gener- 
ous treatment which he had received 
from Mr. Frank Patten, from the vari- 
ous committees of ladies, from the young 
people who had played and sung for him. 
He thanked Mr. Driscoll, the manager of 
the great Fownes glove factory, who had 
initiated him into the art of glove-mak- 
ing. He also referred in warm terms of 
appreciation to the notable work being 
done by Miss Devendorf, the supervisor 
of music in the schools. 

Then he expressed his appreciation of 
the very generous and gracious attitude 
to an old newspaper man of the local 
press, which had printed columns about 
his coming and had accompanied his 
visit with other columns, all of them of 
the most kindly and yet discriminating 
character. 


Editor Freund urged upon those pres- 
ent to be more generous in the support 
of their local press. What would they 
be without it? They would only be 
occasionally known by an item in the 
papers in the larger cities, when a crime 
was committed or there was an accident. 
All the local happenings, the record of 
their social and business activities, 
would be lost. 


Urges Great Festival 


Then he said that he thought the best 
way he could return, in a measure, the 
good will with which he had been re- 
ceived, was to suggest a triennial week’s 
festival of music, the first one to be given 
in May, 1922. This festival should be for 
Fulton, Hamilton and Herkimer Coun- 
ties. Prizes should be offered for the 
best community choruses, for the best 
band and orchestra, for the best soloists, 
for original compositions, for the best 
church choirs, one piece being obligatory 
and the other one the choirs could choose 
themselves. This would bring four to 
five thousand persons to Gloversville, 
would put the local players and singers 
on their mettle. Hotels and stores of 
business would benefit. The town would 
be alive with happy people. Glovers- 
ville would be advertised all over the 
state, in the press of New York, in the 
musical press, and it would be placed 
upon the musical map of the United 
States. He said that he wished to have 
the honor of starting the subscription 
for such a festival with a check for $250. 
This brought out a most enthusiastic 
round of applause, showing that the 
great audience present was wholly in 
sympathy with his plan. 

Mr. Freund then launched out on the 
lines familiar to those who have followed 
his activities all over the country, giv- 
ing a vivid and entertaining picture of 
the difference between musical condi- 
tions now and half a century ago, when 
he first came to this country, showed 
the wonderful progress that had been 
made not only in the musical field but 
in the musical industries, which indus- 


‘tries had reached a point where they ex- 


celled those of the world in quantity as 
well as quality. 


He told how it came about that he had 
become a public speaker in these mat- 
ters, through the discovery of the won- 
derful sums that were being spent for 
music in all its forms, for musical in- 
struments and musical education, a sum 
greater than all Europe was spending. 
He was particularly applauded when he 
said that a community was not musical 
when it depended for its music upon 
foreigners or upon musicians from other 
cities. It must develop its own mu- 
sic, appreciate its own musical talent, 
and especially its own musicians 
and music teachers. He showed how the 
prejudice for everything foreign had 
grown up through the formative period 
of the country, but how this prejudice 
had caused thousands of our young 
people to go abroad to meet tragedy 
instead of success. While it was true 
that we Americans still lacked oppor- 
tunity for our talented young opera 
singers, at the same time there was no 
longer any need to go abroad for a mu- 
sical education. To emphasize his posi- 
tion he gave a brief résumé of actual 
musical conditions abroad, to show that 
we had reached a point where we could 
stand on our own feet, musically and 
artistically. To-day we gave the best 
opera, we had the largest number of 
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the great artists with us every season, 
our own musicians were coming ahead 
all the time, and as for our composers, 
of which we were supposed not to have 
any, their existence was being demon- 
strated as we gave them opportunity, 
which in former years we had scarcely 
done. He aroused applause when he 
urged upon the people of Gloversville, 
if they erected a memorial to the soldier 
dead, to do so in the shape of an audi- 
torium, which should be a social as well 
as a musical center, give happiness and 
pleasure to the people, which he thought 
would be a finer and more appropriate 
tribute to those who had given: their 
lives for a great cause, than an arch or 
a statue. 

It is generally felt here, not alone 
among the musicians and teachers who 
heard Mr. Freund, that he had put new 
life into the entire musical situation in 
this city, and that there is good prospect 
that his proposition for a triennial fes- 
tival will be carried out. He certainly 
aroused a greater interest in music than 
existed before, and has made clear even 
to hardheaded business men the line of 
action that they could with advantage to 
themselves pursue in the future. 

Commenting upon his various ad- 
dresses, the Gloversville Herald said: 

“He is the man who prepared the way 
for the musical independence of the 
United States, freeing this country from 
foreign domination in musical matters. 
He enjoys the credit of having founded 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, an organization representing the 
interests of all workers in the musical 
field, both professional and industrial.” 
na Leader-Republican said editori- 
ally: 

“Gloversville during the past few days 
has been entertaining a notable figure 
in the musical world of America, the 
distinguished editor of the foremost 
musical publication in the country 
and a recognized authority on mu- 
sical matters in general. While here 
Mr. Freund aroused notable enthusiasm 
in local musical circles and created new 
inspiration among those who listened 
to his public addresses and informal 
talks.” P. 





Daisy Kennedy, violinist, who made 
her début at Aeolian Hall recently, will 
give a second recital there on Jan. 10. 
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Herma Menth Back 
from Europe After 
Long Concert Tour 











Herma Menth, the Viennese Pianist, 
“Snapped” on Board the S. S. Rotter- 
dam in Company with Captain Baron 
of the Liner, Just Before Her Arrival 
in New York, Dec. 4 


Herma Menth, the Viennese pianist, 
who appeared in a number of concerts 
and recitals last season, returned Dec. 
4 from Europe on the Rotterdam. Miss 
Menth made a rather extended tour in 
Europe and filled a number of profes- 
sional engagements. She will be heard 
in the United States during the coming 
season. Records of her playing have been 
made exclusively for the Artrio. 





Frieda Hempel will give her annual 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 5. 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


January 3—Philadelphia (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 
January 4—Washington (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 
January 5—Baltimore (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 
January 7—Brooklyn (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 
January 10—Montreal 


Jaunary 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


11—Three Rivers, Que. 

15—Kenosha, Wis. 

16—Chicago 

18—Cleveland 

20—Buffalo 

22—New York City 

January 23—Boston 

January 24—New York City 

January 26—Pottsville, Pa. 

January 28—Chicago 

January 31—Philadelphia 

February 2—Detroit 

February 4-5—Chicago (Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra) 

February 7—Kalamazoo, Mich. 

February 8—Chicago 

February 10o—Baltimore 

February 11—Washington 

February 12—New York City 

February 13—Philadelphia 

February 14—Pittsburgh 

February 17-183—New York City 

(New York Symphony 

Orchestra) 


SEASON 1920-1921 


February 19—New York City 

February 21—Altlanta 

February 22—Montgomery, Ala. 

February 24—New Orleans 

February 26—Nashville 

March 1—Memphis 

March 4—Oklahoma City 

March 7—Tulsa 

March o9—Topeka 

March 11—St. Joseph 

March 14—Kansas City, Mo. 

March 17—St. Paul, Minn. 
neapolis Symphony 
Orchestra) 

March 18—Minneapolis, Minn. (Min- 
neapolis Symphony 
Orchestra) 

March 22—Pueblo 

March 24—Denver 

March 28—Salt Lake City 

March 31—Los Angeles 

April 6—San Francisco 

April 7-—Sacramento 

April 8&—Stockton 

April 11—Fresno 

April 13—San Jose 

April 14—Oakland 

April 18—Portland, Ore. 

April 20—Seattle 

April 21—Tacoma 

April 24—Spokane 


(Min- 





No More Engagements Can Be Accepted for the Present Season. 





Victor Records 





Concert Management Arthur Judson 
PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Steinway Piano 


Duo-Art Records 
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“The Matchless 
DALVAREZ 


When I heard the Seguidilla and then the Habanera from 
“Carmen” (operatic order reversed) at the end of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez’s recital yesterday afternoon I realized that to Aeolian 
Hall New Yorkers now must go for Bizet’s Spanish Gypsy. There 
has been nothing like it since Calvé sang those songs here, and not 
quite then. Ox-eyed Marguerite is the better rhythmist. Bressler- 
Gianoli was a great Carmen, Mary Garden is a great Carmen, other 
Carmens have been admired and lauded, but not one of them, great 
or small, was ever in those two songs as was Miss D’Alvarez yester- 


day. 


Such witchery, such teasing, such an outpouring of vermillion 
hue! And with it all that primal, re-refined noblesse which is 


Marguerite D’ Alvarez. 


One’s eyes devoured in the interval of sound. She looked an 
arrangement in black and ivory, cut by three scarlet lines of comb 
and heels (Heaven save the mark). Daughter of Old Spain and 
older Incas, the Peruvian contralto was almost the stateliest figure 


I have beheld. 


The voice did not clear to its full glory until midway her pro- 
gram. Then it pealed like a great bell. But meantime she did some 
marvelous things in diction, in interpretation. Has any singer since 
Calvé so colored her tones? She would set in a single word so that 
it pierced to your heart. 


But when she gained full command of her torrential voice 
there was in her singing everything. In “‘Je Tremble en Voyant 
non Visage” and “‘Le Chevelure”’ she once more showed herself 


the incomparable singer of Debussy. 


ae ee 





—lNew York Globe. 





The song recital of Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, yes- 


And yet the quintessence of the recital was in the Spanish 
section at the close. The heat, the passion, the languor, the 
melancholy, the ferocity, the irony, the sombre humor that she 
poured into these songs of Spain through the gorgeous medium 
of her voice even surpassed the earlier achievements of the re- 
cital, and crowning the Spanish section came the revelation of 
what the songs of Carmen still can mean. A golden afternoon 
for the thrill-monger in our midst, in the unholy name of the 
song recital nuisance let us put up a unanimous prayer that 
Marguerite D’Alvarez gives another such recital very, very 
soon, and then others, and still others. 


For the record, the hall was well filled and the applause 
often reached the frantic pitch —By Pitts Sanborn, New York 


Globe, Dec. 1, 1920. 


An artist of more commanding character does not sing before the public nowadays.—New York Sun. 


Song recital seems a weak and futile name to apply to a performance by Marguerite D’Alvarez. Outpouring is a better 
word. The Peruvian contralto puts her vibrant spirit into every song she sings, with an intensity that could easily leave one 


gasping.—New York Mail. 


Superb voice—flaming temperament.—New York Ameri- 
can. 


Telegraph. 


terday afternoon was of the sort one is disposed to sit through. 
She is as ready with the light touch as she is in portraying the 
deeper emotions, and anything pertaining to the dramatic, or 
love unrequited, or the sorrowing maiden, or the heart in 
trouble, Mme. D’Alvarez grapples to her vocal soul with hoops 
of steel. She squeezes each line dry and leaves you gasping 
and herself as in a trance. Her Spanish numbers were excep- 
tionally well done. She added several extra numbers for her 
insatiate audience.—New York World. 


Nature has endowed her with a vocal organ of great size 
and of more than ordinary loveliness. There was back of every- 
thing that she interpreted an intense feeling. She is a tragedi- 
enne of the concert stage. Her poses were reminiscent of 
the tragic figures of ancient Greek plays. As an interpreter 
of the tragic side of life Mme. D’Alvarez has few equals on the 
concert stage.—New York Telegram. 


One of the season’s most delightful recitals —Morning 





Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Glories of Kentucky Hills I nspire Ysaye 








Conductor of Cincinnati Or- 
chestra Finds Beautiful 
Home at Fort Thomas — 
Grounds Embrace Twenty 
Acres — Creative Activity 
Results from Ideal Sur- 
roundings 
INCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 11.—Often 
has the musician had recourse to 

nature, seeking the aid that would enable 

him to give tenderness, depth and vision 
to his music. Over the Kentucky hills 
rests a sweet solitude, and all about is 
beauty. It is a place where inspiration 
dwells, and here the famed Belgian vio- 
linist, conductor and composer, Eugene 

Ysaye, has made his home. To Fort 

Thomas came the conductor of the Cin- 

cinnati Orchestra, and here he found a 

place with an irresistible appeal. On one 

side flowed the beautiful Ohio River; on 


the other rose the majestic hills. It was 
a place to live, to dream and to labor in, 
and the musician found content in the 
house he had rented. So much did he 
grow to like his home that he purchased 
the property, and now he can at all 
times seek inspiration from the glories 
that surround him. 

The grounds of Ysaye’s home cover 
twenty acres, and include flower gardens 
and woodland. Here are conditions of 
charm, indeed—flowers, birds, trees, a 
playing fountain, a vine-covered pergola. 
It is a very paradise for an art-loving 
soul, and here, when the weather is fine, 
the musician delights to sit in arm-chair 
beneath a great oak that forms a canopy 
of green. 

Ysaye has traveled far and wide. He 
has played in palaces for kings and 
nobles, has appeared before great audi- 
ences, but he finds in his new home one 
of the most beautiful places he has ever 
seen; a place that reminds him of his old 
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home in Belgium. Here, in the Kentucky 
Hills, it was that he composed his “Medi- 
tation” for orchestra and ’cello, played 
last year by Captain Pollain. Here also 
he wrote his “Paraphrase on a Theme by 


: 
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Above: Picturesque Home of Eugene 
Ysaye, Amid the Trees of Fort Thomas. 
At Left: The Artist Woos Peace with 
a Pipe and Gives the Finishing Touches 
to a Score ; 


Mendelssohn,” performed at the last May 
festival. And by the peaceful Ohio he 
found the inspiration that enabled him 
to complete his work, “Exile.” W.W 





EMMA ROBERTS MARRIED 


Singer Became Wife of Boston Steel 
Man Three Weeks Ago 


Emma Roberts, contralto, was mar- 
ried about three weeks ago to Charles 
Loughead of Boston. Miss Roberts had 
sworn her friends and her manager, Dan- 
iel Mayer, to secrecy and so no an- 
nouncement was made at the time, but in 
some way the marriage came to the no- 





tice. of the New York. Herald and so 
it became public. 

The singer, who will continue to be 
known professionally as Emma Roberts, 
will resume her concert engagements in 
January, when she will be accompanied 
by Mr. Loughead on a tour which will 
take her as far as points in Florida and 
Texas. Mr. Loughead is prominent in 
the steel business in Boston and Miss 
Roberts will in future reside in Brook- 
line, Mass. In May, Miss Roberts will 
sail for Europe and will make her début 
in London in a series of recitals to be dit 
rected by Rudolph 


ayer of Daniel 
Mayer & Co., Ltd. ; 





SUTRO SISTERS OFFER 
TWO-PIANO NOVELTIES 





Bruch’s “Norse” Suite and Wagner- 
Humiston’s “Valkyrie’s Ride” Among 
Their Recital Numbers 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, protagonists 
of two-piano music, gave their first re- 
cital of the season at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 9. These artists 
have been before the public for a num- 
ber of years both in America and Europe 
and their playing as a whole is suffi- 
ciently well known not to require ex- 
tended comment. It exhibited musician- 
ship, care, excellent technique, but 


withal an occasional disregard of the 
individual style of the composer in 
question, that one would have had other- 
wise. This was especially noticeable in 
Mozart’s Sonata in D Major, surely one 
of the loveliest works of this master. 
The first movement was played so fast 
as to rob it utterly of its Mozartean 
flavor and reduce it to the rank of a 
Czerny fingerfertigkeit study. The slow 
movement was better, but why, in both 
movements, were appogiaturas played ‘in 
modern instead of antique style? 
Bruch’s “Norse” Suite, composed for 
these artists, was most interesting and 
was well played. Bruch understood the 
style of the Misses Sutro and wrote ac- 
cordingly. The first two movements are 
very impressive. Of the rest of the 
program, W. H. Humiston’s arrangement 
of the “Ride of the: Valkyries,” still in 
manuscript, was the most interesting. 
J. A. H. 
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for low notes also. 


life of an artist. 
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Galeffi in ‘“‘Barber of Seville’’ 


Galefi Brings Tears 

Carlo Galeffi’s full baritone 
voice was shaken with tragic 
despair in the role of William, 
the father, and he sang the un- 
grateful music of the first act 
with intensity of feeling that 
brought real tears to the eyes 
of his hearers. — Herald-Ex- 


with intelligence, distinction, restraint, yet 


In fact, the entire “Prologue” was a singing lesson. EF 
high “G’s” in order to obtain thunders of applause, nor did he overlook the fact that the score called 





King of Baritones 


Creates Sensation in American 
Premiére of Mr. Marinuzzi's Jacquerie 


SCORES GREAT SUCCESS IN PAGLIACCI 
Galefii Creates Role of William in Jacquerie 


We remember, too, Galeffi (William Caillet) 
for his first and‘ last act singing, where we found 
his voice superb and his acting magnificent.— 
Chicago Evening American. 


Galeffi was in fine voice, with 
even more solidity to the tones 
than he gave us at any time last 
year, and the range and sus- 
tained power his role called for 
were nothing short of heroic. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


Paghacct 


And now let us salute and admire, for Saturday night we were given a great Tonio, Carlo Galeffi, 
the King of the Tonios, without any exception. 
He sang and acted the “Prologue” as it was conceived by Leoncavallo and according to the 
standard set by its creator, Victor Maurel. 
His interpretation was that of the gentleman-singer and not the clown, Taddeo. 
he gave unstintedly of his magnificent organ. 


“PROLOGUE” A LESSON. 


Yet, his dignified performance won for him guch a triumph as is an unforgetable memory in the 


Baritones of the’ company, please copy!—Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American. 


CARLO GALEFFI, Congress Hotel, Chicago. « 


SA 


Galeffi, whose voice is fifty per cent better 
than it was last year, which means that it is one 
of the world’s superb voices today.—Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


He did not find it necessary to give three 


Carlo Galeffi, with his 
Olympian vocalization, sonor- 
ous tone, and magnificent 


dramatic dignity, was  vigor- 
ously applauded as the father. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


It was pregnant 
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“J ACQUERIE” 


cINo MARINUZZI 


Is Gwen Brilliant Reception by Chicago Public and Critics 
at Its North American Premiére in Auditorium 








Theater November 17, 1920 


BY CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


No, it was not a bit opera-like, this 
ordered, perfected production. I 
give you my word it was almost as 
well done as a musical comedy. It 
was big, beautiful, bountiful — of 
course. But it was more. It had 
unity. It stuck together—like an 
idea. Somebody seemed to be re- 
sponsible for it—somebody that was 
willing to own responsibility. 
Whereas any dramatic critic will tell 
you, when he tells the truth, that in 
nine opera productions out of ten 
everybody seems to be passing the 
buck and crying “Not guilty.”— 
ASHTON STEVENS in CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER. 





Musically, “Jacquerie” stands out as 
a flaming example of modern orches- 
tration, a symphonic poem with 
mimetic accompaniment. For the 
most part, the voice floats on and is 
urged ahead by the pulsing orches- 
tration. There are mad, impassioned 
sweeps of melody, persistent, whirl- 
ing scale passages, tortured somber- 
ness of musical mood, that changes 
swiftly to one of pitiful caressing 
tenderness. — RUTH MILLER in 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





“Jacquerie” will set Marinuzzi high 
in the estimation of those who study 
the art of music seriously. It is a 
symphonic score spread over a broad 
canvas with a master’s hand. For 
those who go to the opera to enjoy 
its lighter graces it will prove a 
severe test. Marinuzzi could not have 
intended it for them, and he will 
doubtless not feel surprised if he does 
not win their full approbation. All 
the way through there is the evidence 
not only of high artistic purpose, but 
fine appreciation of the means to gain 
his end. What he meant to do he ac- 
complished. In the working out there 
was a polish of detail which showed 
the care he had taken over every 


Gino Marinuzzi came into his own last night, 


The famous first conductor of the Chicago Opera opened the new season 
of song at the Auditorium by directing the North American premiere of his 


own majestic work, “Jacquerie.” 


He came here last season, almost immediately developing a reputation as 
a fiery, imaginative and impressive conductor of opera. 
he brought an opera score with him. Indeed, ‘ ‘Jacquerie” 


It was known that 
figured among last JOURNAL. 





cho MARINUZZI 


Artistic Director 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


phrase until he had brought it pre- 


cisely to his mind—KARLETON 
HACKETT in CHICAGO EVE- 
NING POST. 





“Jacquerie,” which is also given 
the English name of “The Peasants’ 
Revolt,” is melodrama. So also is 


Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” But it is. 


not the sensationalism of a play or 
an opera that makes it a work of art 
or of clap-trap; it is what the com- 
poser or playwright does with it. 
And “Jacquerie,” however, melo- 
dramatic it may be, is yet a great 
opera, and is certainly destined to be- 
come a_favorite—FARNSWORTH 
WRIGHT in CHICAGO HERALD 
AND EXAMINER. 





This writer firmly . believes that 
Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie” is more than 
the patient, erudite labor of a musi- 
cian’s brain, the effort at expression 
which so often leaves the composer’s 
mind a changeling before the eyes of 
the world. We believe that the 
“Jacquerie” of 1920-1921, written by a 
live, warm-blooded, brilliant modern 
Italian, will live for many years on 
the lyric stage. Because it is pure, 
noble music, inspired in truth and 
honesty by a _ poetic and idealistic 
temperament, written from a_ sheer 
impulse to express all the beauty 
and loveliness the composer has 
dreamed, with no thought of the 
public, or else the desire for public 
appreciation, but not at the cost of 
siricerity—HERMAN DEVRIES in 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. 





Marinuzzi has written a rich score, 
intense, passionate, rich in orchestra- 
tion, melodious for the voices and 
realistic in parts where the music 
adds to the illumination of the story. 
—MAURICE ROSENFELD in CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS. 


season’s announcements, but was deferred in performance, however, because 


of lack of time for preparation. 


Last night he was conductor, as before, but 
also he shone forth as a fiery, imaginative and impressive composer. 


The first-night audience, a vast assemblage that packed the great Audi- 


torium from the fence separating the orchestra from patrons to the last row 


in the topmost balcony, thundered its approval of work and performance at 
the end of the second act—EDWARD MOORE in CHICAGO DAILY 


AUDITORIUM THEATER—CHICAGO 
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Engage Mme. D’ Alvarez 
for Festival of the 
N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, Contralto, Who 
Will Be Heard in Many Important 
Musical Events This Season 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, following the 
triumph which she gained at her first 
recital of the season, bids fair to be 
heard as often in New York this season 
as she ever has in London, where she 
holds a record of twelve Queen’s Hall re- 
citals in a season. She will give three 
more Aeolian Hall recitals, the first on 
Jan. 4, and has also been engaged for 
a concert of Spanish music with the 
Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, con- 
ductor, in Carnegie Hall, March 16, and 
for two performances with the Oratorio 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, during the spring festival. 
With the society she will sing in the 
Bach “St. Matthew Passion” on March 
30 and in the Verdi “Requiem” on April 
2. Immediately afterward she leaves 
for her first Pacific Coast tour, return- 
ing East for the May Festivals before 
salling for her home in England. 


OUMIROFF CHARMS IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAK SONGS 


Baritone Tastefully Presents Interesting 
Program with Appeal to Trans- 
planted Countrymen 


New York always has an audience 
for a singer from overseas who comes 
with a program of nationalistic appeal 
to transplanted former countrymen. Boza 
Oumiroff, a Czechoslovakian baritone of 
engaging personality, presented such an 
appeal, and an event of the evening was 
the presentation to the singer of a gift 
from New York Czechoslovaks, two chil- 
dren in Bohemian national costume ap- 
pearing on the platform at Aeolian Hall 
with the gift. 

_His hair silvered, his demeanor dis- 
tinguished, the singer’s bearing was a 
strong point in his. favor. After his 
first two numbers he informed his audi- 
ence that he was singing in spite of an 
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Beethoven 150th a 


Lyric for December 21st 


HESE lines to youJove, may seem rude, 
Their sentiment very uncouth. 
And yet must I speak for imbued 


Am I with the spirit of truth. 


’Tis true that I love you much less 
To-day than on days gone before; 
But banish that look of distress, 


You still are the one I adore. 


My affection’s least on today, 
The reason must surely be clear, 
You will understand when I say: 


To-day is the short’st of the year! 


Advice to Bashful Suitors 


Do your Christmas popping early. 


AID Tito Schipa to Titta Ruffo: 


“You’d be a scream in opera-buffo.”’ 


“You sing so sad, you make me weep-a,” 
Said Titta Ruffo to Tito Schipa. 
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1 for DECEMBER which hath XXXI D 

: A Record of Birthday, Remarkable Days, Facts, Etc. 

: Compiled by F. C. Schang. 

F 

= 1 W Amusement tax on debut song recitals repealed, on grounds of taking 
= money under false pretenses, 1921. 

E 2 Th Monroe Doctrine enunciated, 1823. We need one in music, badly. 

= ae Time to dust off !ast- year’s presents for this year’s use, 1920. 

= 4 Sa W. J. Henderson, unenthusiastic music critic, born 1855. 

: 5 Su Combination phonograph, sewing machine, pianola and egg-beater, first 
L put on market, 1950. 

t 6 M_ Musician goes on hunger strike because audience refuses to recognize 
= his talent, 1922. 

: 7 Tu Covent Garden, London, opened, 1732. New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
= gives first concert in Apollo Rooms, New York City, 1842. Pietro 
3 Mascagni born, 1863. 

= W__Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony first performed in Vienna, 1813. 

: Th Six armed bandits hold up New York concert hall box office. Get $18 
~ war tax booty, 1920. 

F610 «~F- Cesar Franck born, 1822. 

= 11 Sa Music critics go on strike when asked to cover concert by trained sea- 
s lions at Aquarium, 1920. 

: 12 Su BLUE SUNDAY. Music forbidden in churches, 1923. 

Z 13 M_ Panmelodion invented by Leppich, 1810. 

x 14 Tu Law passed forbidding Santa Claus giving drums, fifes and horns to 
= children for Christmas presents, 1920. 

: i5 W_ All-Beethoven Programs announced by 48 orchestras, 1920. 

: 16 Th Beethoven 150th Centenary. Ludwig van Beethoven, born 1770. 

= 17. F _ The breaking waves dash high as the Pilgrims land, 1620. 

Z 18 Sa Carl Weber born, 1786. Edward Alexander MacDowell born, 1861. Moritz 
= Rosenthal born, 1862. 

z 19 Su Wireless piano invented by Marconi, 1930. 

Fi «20 M_= Calve first appearance in Carmen, 1893. 

F 21 Tu Winter programmed to arrive, 1920. Shortest Day. 

: 22 W First performance of Beethoven’s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies, 1808. 
= Teresa Carrefio born, 1853. 

Fi 23 Th. Edouard de Reszke born, 1855. 

Fi = 24. «$F World premier of Verdi’s “Aida,” Cairo, Egypt, 1871. 

S25 Sa Christmas. Tchaikowsky born, 1840. 

: 26 Su 1,200 Hessians drunk on Jersey beer, 1776. And yet America adopts 
= prohibition! Alas! my countrymen! 

Fi 27 M_ Soothsayer foretells important event on the morrow, 1856. 

Fi =628 «3Tu Woodrow Wilson born, 1856. 

= 29 W_ Soothsayer goes out of business, 1920. 

= 30 Th Andre Messager born, 1853. Pablo Casals born, 1876. 

2 31 F First performance of “Pirates of Penzance” at Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
= New York, 1879. 

SF HITTIN 











annoying cold. The affliction muffled his 
tone and circumscribed his art. But the 
voice remained, save in upper reaches, of 
mellow and attractive quality, and he 
sang with evident appreciation of musi- 
cal style and of textual values. Inter- 
pretatively, there was much to commend. 
To his cold may be traced strayings from 


correct pitch and perhaps his inability to 
sustain a too relaxed pianissimo. The 
cold could not obscure his evident good 
taste. 

The program was of interest chiefly 
because of two groups of Czechoslovak 
music, one devoted to folk songs, and 
the other to lyrics by Doskocil, Schneider- 
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Trnavsky, Hornik and Novak. Doskocil’s 
“Hindered Love” bespoke the composer 
as a Bohemian Percy Grainger. It was 
repeated, as was Novak’s “The Ducat.” 
Four of Dvorak’s noble Biblical songs 
were an impressive group. The singer 
also sang, with sympathy and under- 
standing, Schubert’s “Linden Tree,” 
“The Town” and “Love’s Message,” in 
excellent English. 

Mme. Ella Spravka not only played ad- 
mirable accompaniments, but presented 
two piano solo groups—first consisting 
of familiar concert numbers, and the 
second of little known Czechoslovak 
works by Suk, Smetana and Kovarovic- 
Kaan—with good tone and musicianly 
discernment. ©. F. 





Correction 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
Nov. 20, it was inadvertently stated in 
the articles in the “Personalities” column 
accompanying the picture showing Flor- 
ence Macbeth with a group of children 
that the town that the picture was taken 
in was Grandview, Manitoba. The town 
is Grandview, Wash., where Miss Mac- 
beth sang in October as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 





Ada Tyrone Sings at Schwab Home 


At the home of Charles M. Schwab.on 
the evening of Dec. 3, the annual gath- 
ering of the business associates of the 
late Andrew Carnegie took place. Ada 
Tyrone, soprano, contributed in no small 
measure to the evening’s entertainment. 
She was cordially received by the large 
number of guests in attendance. 
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“The Times,’”’ Nov. 20, 1920:— 


af . singing with their proper humor a half 
dozen of Dvorak’ 8 gypsy songs and, among Frerich pieces, 
Ravel's “To Anne Playing the Spinet.’ She gave the 
touch of fantasy to a manuscript setting by Josephine 
Uterhart of Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘A Caravan from China 


Comes!’ ”’ 


“‘Staats-Zeitung,’’ Nov. 20, 1920:— 

“‘Jencie Callaway-John is the possessor of a very 
beautiful voice, whose high register has individuality. 
Yesterday before a large and enthusiastic audience the 
singer had a genuine success. There is a touch of the 


dramatic in her well produced, enduring voice, which no 





SOPRANO 








greater compliment can be paid, than that it is at its 





best in those songs of the old school, which present the 





greatest vocal difficulties. To French songs, the artist 





gave a piquant touch, while in English numbers, her 


diction was particularly clear. With brilliancy she pic- 





tured Dvorak’s gypsy songs. It is a pity the artist didn't 
venture to offer Schubert and Schumann, for she has 





valuable characteristics which would enable her to in- 





terprete these masters.” 





‘Musical America,”’ Dec. 3, 1920:— 
“« . . . Dwvorak’s ‘Cycle of Gypsy Songs’ the 
singer essayed with a considerable degree of success, dis- 











playing good taste and artistry in her interpretations. 
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JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOHN 


A GENUINE SUCCESS IN RECITAL, AZOLIAN HALL, NOVEMBER 19th, 1920 


‘‘Musical Courier,’”’ Nov. 25, 1920:— 


“It is a pleasure to hear a singer who does her various 
numbers with intelligence and artistry . . . possess- 


ing a voice of sweet and clear quality which she uses 





with ease, never forcing. As an interpreter of French 
she displayed an ability to infuse her singing with delicacy 
and charm.” 


“Morning World,’”’ Nov. 20, 1920:— 


“This singer was well liked at her appearance last 
season for her musical intelligence and style, essentials 


that were in evidence again last evening. Her program 


showed a wide range of songs and included two new 
numbers by Josephine Uterhart that found approval.” 


“Evening Mail,’”’ Nov. 20, 1920:— 

“ , . . There was a group of gypsy songs from 
Dvorak’s Cycle, in which Mrs. John’s splendid voice, her 
delicate phrasing and fine interpretative sense were es- 


pecially delightful.” 























“New York Telegraph,’”’ Nov. 20, 1920:— 


aI artistic presentation of songs.” 


“Evening World,’”’ Nov. 20, 1920: 
* . .  . Confirming the good impression she made 
last season.” 


“Journal,” Nov. 20, 1920:— 
*‘Jencie Callaway-John, the singer of the day, has 





Voice is pleasing in all registers and is well- 





schooled.”’ 


> Nov. 20, 1920:— 


“New York American,’ 


““ . . . She revealed not only grace and a style, 


improved since her appearance here last season.” 





Personal Address 
200 West 55th St. 





but commendable method and tonal beauty.”’ 





“Tribune,” Nov. 20, 1920:— 


“A song recital by Jencie Callaway-John, a soprano, 
who made good last season, was given at Aeolian Hall 





New York City 


in the evening.” 
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SAMAROFF 


ACHIEVES 


Remarkable Success in Holland 
AS SOLOIST 
at the Opening Pair of Concerts of the 


Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterdam and The Hague 








The Vateriané, The Hague, Sunday, October 3, 


“The Second Concerto of Brahms wee given an eminent per- 
formance in all mcvements. . great technician and 
finely intelligent musician, MMB. SAMAROPE IS A VBPRY 
SOULFUL AND MAGNIFIGENTLY TEMPERAMENTAL ARTIST 
who enchanted me with her IDEAL BRAHMS PLAYING, both 
in the big lines and in numberless fine musical details. . . . 
Mme. Samaroff was called back with enthusiasm.’’ 


The Nieuwe Courant, The Hague, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, 1920 0. 


“This most exacting work (Brahms B flat Concerto) received 
a perfect performance. . MMP. SAMAROFF IS A 
PIANIST OF THE HIGHEST RANK. . . + HER SUCCESS 
WAS GRBAT.” 


The Rotterdamsche Courant, The Hague, Sunday, 
October 3, 1920. 


‘With the famous pianist, Mme. Olga Samaroff, we received 
a SUBLIMB PERRFORMANCE of Brahms Second Concerto. 

- . The poetic side of her interpretation was spontaneous 
and intensely musical, so that EVERY THOUGHT OF MATE- 
RIAL THINGS FELL AWAY.” 


AS WELL AS IN RECITAL 


The Rotterdamsche Courant (Concertgebouw 
Concert in Amsterdam, October 4, 1920). 


‘“‘Mme. Samaroff achieved, as she had already done in The 
Hague a TRIUMPH WITH HER PERFORMANCE OF BRAHMS’ 
BBRAUTIFUL SECOND PIANO CONCERTO.’ 


Het L Peewee Van Den Tag, Amsterdam, October 7, 


‘‘Now that we have heard Mme. Olga Samaroff one cannot well 
deny what superb qualities. this pianist possesses. .. The 
elegance of her playing, the infallible sureness, the command of 
tone color, and her. plastic exposition of the art work which she 
is playing kept her hearers under a spell. What a fine and dis- 
tinguished taste, and .what a yoo fg img heart! SHE IS AN 
ARTIST BY THB GRAOD OF GOD 


De Nieuwe Courant, + ee October 7, 1920. 


‘‘Mme. Olga’ Samaroff,..who recently in a concert of the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra made such a deep impression with her play- 
ing of the Second Concerto of Brahms for the piano, gave yester- 
day her own piano recital. . . . She held her audience all 
the way through. Her superb touch full of power and soul, her 
singing tone (how beautiful were some of the mezzo-voce places!), 
her interesting interpretation full of feeling, her mastery over 
herself and the art work which she posteres, ALL Ba THIS 
WAS PXTRAORDINARY AND ADMIRABLE. . 








Photo by Pauline Hamilton 








Handelsblad, Amsterdam, October 7, 1920. 


‘*Her playing gives a fine enjoyment, inasmuch as it has not 
only highest virtuosity, but above that the nobility of purely 
musical culture. A complete mastery of tone production and 
delicate use of the pedal worked together to aoe a SUPERB 
TONE PICTURB OF ALMOST PERFECT QUALITY. . 

Her playing is also filled with real musical feeling, coming from 
the heart.’’ 


Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, October 7, 1920. 
‘‘Her highly transparent style compels admiration at every 
point. HBR WELL-NIGH UNLIMITED TECHNIQUE, ASTON- 

ISHING IN ITSELF, PERMITS HER TO ENTER INTO THE 

SPIRIT OF THE COMPOSITION WITHOUT RESERVE.” 


Mot. Biouwe Van Den Tag, Amsterdam, October 7, 

‘In every style she attempts she succeeds. Let us contrast 
the Sonata of the young Beethoven (Sonata Op. 2, No. 2) with 
that of Beethoven’s latest period, Op. 111. In the first the 
graceful and delicate playing with technical ornamentation. IN 
THE LAST A DEEP FEELING, A MAJESTY OF EXPRESSION, 
AN INTENSE INTROSPECTION. In both a brilliant mastery 
over all mechanical possibilities, and a giving of herself in the 
soul of the music.’’ 








Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
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The Propaganda in Philadelphia 


[ohn C. Freund Delivers Address on “What Music Can Do for 
All of Us” Before the Twentieth Century Club — Intro- 
duced to Distinguished Audience by James Francis Cooke, 
Editor of the “Etude” — Tells of Philadelphia’s Pre- 
eminent Position in the Promotion of Native Art and in 
Enlarging the Scope of Music in the Public Schools 








]JHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10.—John C. 
i Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
esterday afternoon delivered, by invita- 
‘ion, an address before the Twentieth 
‘entury Club, a leading organization of 
he city with ‘a large membership among 
the most prominent and influential ladies. 
[he speaker was introduced by James 


Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, who 
in a very gracious and appreciative man- 
ner referred to Mr. Freund’s long years 
of service in the cause of music, to his 
standing in the musical world, and to 
the two important publications of which 
he is the editor. : 

The subject of Mr. Freund’s address 
was “What Music Can Do for All of 
Us.” Briefly tracing the story of the 
rise and progress of musical knowledge 
in this country from the early beginning 
and from the prejudice of the Puritans, 
he showed how in the last few decades 
this country had come to occupy so com- 
manding a position that it could claim 
to be a leader in the world. He referred 
particularly to the part Philadelphia 
had played in the recent movement which 
was sweeping the country for a greater 
recognition of the value of music, told 
how the publication of the discovery of 
the enormous amount that Americans 
were spending for music in all its forms, 
on musical education and musical instru- 
ments, had been first made in Philadel- 
phia in 1913. This had resulted in calls 
coming to him, so that since then he 
had been in over 100 cities to tell the 
story of the rise and progress of music 
and the industries. Out of this propa- 

















ganda had come several important is- 
sues, one of which was the declaration 
of our musical and artistic independence, 
which had also been made in Philadel- 
phia a few years later. 

Mr. Freund referred to the part that 
former Governor Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania had taken in issuing a proc- 
lamation for the organization of singing, 
marching clubs during the war period, 
and which he instanced as a notable 
event as it was the first time the gover- 
nor of a great state had issued a proc- 
lamation concerning music. 


Pennsylvania’s Leadership 


Pennsylvania, too, he declared, was 
taking the leading position in enlarging 
the scope and improving the quality of 
music in the public schools, which it had 
just done through the appointment of 
Dr. Hollis Dann of Cornell to take charge 
of the matter, and which should cause 
other states to follow suit. 

In referring to the subject of his ad- 
dress he said that music was exercising 
a potent influence in Americanizing our 
alien population, through the community 
chorus breaking down prejudice of race 
and religion. The introduction.of music 
into factory life during the working 
hours was accomplishing wonders in 
maintaining the morale of the workers, 
who often suffered from the monotony of 
their work in connection with the use 
of labor-saving machines. 

He told a number of interesting and 
witty stories to illustrate the difference 
between the “then” and the “now” in 
music in this country, and wound up a 
very notable address which lasted for 








nearly an hour and a half, with a vision 
of the future, the leading part this coun- 
try would play not only in music and the 
arts but in the reorganization of human 
life on a higher basis than that which 
existed at present. 

At the end of his address he was very 
generously applauded and was compli- 
mented by many of the ladies, who took 
the occasion to meet him personally. 

The leading Philadelphia papers no- 
ticed the address, particularly with ref- 
erence to that part of it in which Mr. 
Freund stated that it was no longer nec- 
essary to go to Europe for a musical 
education and that we should at least 
follow the lead of older nations in sup- 
porting and acknowledging our own tal- 
ent, whenever it had merit. B. 





Bodanzky to Contribute Program to 
Beethoven Celebration 


Beethoven and Mozart make up the 
program of the next pair of National 
Symphony concerts which will be given 
in Carnegie Hall Friday evening, Dec. 
17, and Saturday afternoon, Dec. 18. 
This program will be Mr. Bodanzky’s 
contribution to the Beethoven anniver- 
sary. There will be two Beethoven num- 
bers, the “Eroia” Symphony and the 
third “Leonore” Overture. Between the 
two will be played Mozart’s Concerto for 
Two Pianos in E Flat. The pianists wil) 
be Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard. 





Helen Jeffrey Forced to Cancel Dates 


Festered thumbs seem to be prevalent 
in Daniel Mayer’s professional family. 
First through this cause Mischa Levitzki 
was forced to postpone his first New 
York recital on Thanksgiving night and 
cancel other dates in Memphis, Des 
Moines and Toronto. Now it is Helen 
Jeffrey who is having like trouble. Miss 
Jeffrey will not be able to play through- 
out December and consequently her New 
York and Boston recitals have been put 
off and her engagement with the Balti- 
more Symphony has been cancelled. 
Fortunately another December date, 
with the Harlem Philharmonic Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, has been shifted 
to April. 





Yvonne de Tréville, who recently re- 
turned from a visit to Belgium, will give 
a recital at Aeolian Hall on Jan 14. 











Rosina Storchio, 
First ‘Butterfly’ 
Sails for U. S. A. 

















Rosina Storchio, Italian Soprano, Who 
Will Join the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion This Month 


Rosina Storchio, soprano, the creator 
of Madama Butterfly at its original pro- 
duction in Italy, and said to be consid- 
sred by Puccini as the greatest protagon- 
ist of the réle, sailed from Cherbourg 
for the United States for her first ap- 
pearance here. Mme. Storchio, who has 
just completed a very successful engage- 
ment at Madrid, will join the Chicago 
Opera Association immediately upon 
landing and will be heard in “Madama 
Butterfly” and will appear in the- lead- 
ing réles in “Traviata,” “Dinorah,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Pagliacci” and sev- 
eral other operas not yet determined 
upon. 





Henry Gerstlé, Composer, Marries 


Mr. and Mrs. James Louis Dolgroff 
have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Eleanor Elizabeth, to Henry 
Gerstlé, the young New York composer. 
The ceremony took place on Dec. 8 in 
New York. 
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LANE 


SHEPHERD | 


SOPRANO | 
Returns from a Series of Successes _ || 


Part of Her Extensive Tour Covered Appearances | | 
in the Following Cities: | 


Lexington, Ky. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Clarkesville, Tenn. 
Minot, N. D. 

Green Bay, Wis. 
Frederickton, N. B. 
St. John, N. B. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


Summerville, P. E. I. 


BETSY 


Halifax, N. S. I | 
New Glasgow, N. S. 
Houlton, Me. 
Lancaster, N. H. | 
Concord, N. H. | 
Andover, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. || 
Meriden, Conn. I | 
Bristol, Conn. H | 


Bluefield, W. Va. | 


Now Booking for Balance 
of Season 
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RADAMSKY MAKES 
AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Russian Tenor, in Recital, 
Proves Admirable 
Interpreter 


Those who were-in attendance on the 
recital which Sergei Radamsky, a young 
Russian tenor, gave in Aeolian Hall, 
Monday evening, Dec. 6, heard an inter- 
esting and unconventional program. If 


they were of the ever-present few who 
concern themselves with the technique of 
song, they were puzzled by various vocal 
contradictions, but if they were content 
to give themselves up to spirited and ef- 
fective interpretations they enjoyed the 
recital thoroughly, as was evidenced by 
very enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Radamsky disclosed a light voice 
of real bel canto possibilities and of the 
timbre characteristic of Russian tenors. 
He sang easily,. save in emotional cli- 
maxes, and sometimes with a tone too 
relaxed in quieter passages to carry be- 





yond the first few rows. He treated 
melody with grace and skill. Occasion- 
ally his upper notes were pinched, some- 
times spread, but quite frequently they 
were very admirably produced. He was 
not always on pitch. In his singing 
was a wide variety of emotional and sen- 
timental expression, but his tone varied 
in intensity without taking on much 
warmth or color. 

He sang the favorite old “Caro Mio 
Ben” tastefully, if not quite according 
to its studio traditions. Three Spanish 
songs by Osma, from the cycle “Can- 
tares di Mi Tierra” were effectively 
projected. Songs by Borodine, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky were admir- 
ably interpreted. A particularly grate- 
ful number was Moussorgsky’s “King 
Saul.” In a subsequent group in Eng- 
lish, the atmosphere of the Russians 
was continued by Storey-Smith’s “A 
Caravan from China Comes,” in which 
the singer enunciated very well and sang 
charmingly. 

He concluded with four Russian folk- 
songs, and added, among several encores, 
a romance by _ - Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Gretchanoff’s much-sung “Lullaby” and 
the Caccini “Amarilli.’” Edna Shepherd 
was a competent accompanist, playing 
entirely from memory. i A 





PADEREWSKI COMING TO 
U. S. “FOR A REST ONLY” 





W. O. Gorski, His Cousin, Tells of Pian- 
ist’s Plans—His Hands Not In- 
jured—Will Visit His Ranch 


According to a cable dispatch re- 
ceived on Dec. 10, by W. O. Gorski, a 
cousin of Ignaz Paderewski, the pianist, 
will sail for America on Jan. 15, having 
engaged passage on the Aquitania for 
that date. Mr. Paderewski had previ- 
ously said in a letter that he hoped to 
arrive in this country by Christmas but 
he was detained at the session of the 
League of Nations at Geneva which was 
not over until Dec. 18. 

“My mother wrote me recently,” said 
Mr. Gorski to a representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, “that Paderewski was 
spending his time between Paris and 
Geneva and was sleeping on the train 
almost every night. His trip to Amer- 
ica will be for rest anly and I am cer- 
tain that he will not play in public this 
season at least. Please, however, con- 
tradict the rumor that his hands are in- 
jured or that he has given up playing 
the piano. Nothing could be more un- 
true! He was greatly annoyed at the 
so-called interview that appeared re- 
cently in a New York daily. It was all 
utterly false and such an interview never 
took place. Far from having given up 
playing, he is constantly at the piano 
and has been all through his diplomatic 
days. In fact, he has never been with- 
out a piano and I myself heard him play 
more than once. 

“I do not know definitely what he 
will do on-his arrival in New York. I 
have engaged rooms for him at a hotel, 
but just how long a stay he will make 
here before going to his ranch at Paso 
Robles in California, I cannot say.” 





Lawrence Haynes in Recital 


Lawrence Haynes, a tenor, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall Friday evening of 
last week. He offered a monotonous pro- 
gram made up chiefly of French songs— 
with which the public to-day has become 
surfeited—and thus voluntarily restricted 
himself in the disclosure of style. Mr. 
Haynes has been heard in this city be- 
fore. Last week his voice was found 
to have undergone changes not at all for 
the better. He sang with very diminu- 
tive tone and revealed a peculiar back- 
ward placement that provided an amaz- 
ing illusion of ventriloquial effect. 

Malcolm Lang was the ee 





Armenian Soprano Charms 


_A costume recital of folk-songs was 
given by Marie Bashian, soprano, with 
Mrs. Alma Kitchell at the piano, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at Columbia University on the 
evening of Dec. 1. Miss Bashian, who is 
an Armenian, opened her interesting 
program with the national air known as 
the Hymn to Armenia, by Comitas Var- 
tabet. She also gave varied groups of 
popular songs of exile, dance songs, puv- 
toral songs and love songs with inter- 
pretative charm as well as good voice. 





Alexander Sambugnac Now Occupying 
Votichenko’s Studio 


Alexander Sambugnac, the sculptor, 
is the third celebrity to occupy Sasha 


Votichenko’s New York studio during the 


absence of Mr. and Mrs. Votichenko, who 
are now in Paris, where Mr. Votichenko 
is giving a series of tympanon recitals, 
featuring programs of French music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Mr. Votichenko’s studio in the Hotel des 
Artistes was first rented by Mme. 
Spinelly, the French actress. Upon her 
return to France, it was occupied by Vera 
Smirnova, the Russian Gipsy singer, who 
is now on tour. Alexander Sambugnac, 
who recently arrived in this country, will 
have the studio until the Votichenkos’ 
return from abroad. 





ORCHESTRA IN MANCHESTER 





Organize Symphony Composed of Local 
Players—New Series Opened 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 8.—An or- 
chestra of thirty-five skilled local musi- 
cians has been organized with Rudolph 
Schiller as conductor. The musicians 


welcome this chance to get away from the 
popular music to which their work in 
theater orchestras confines them, and 
are glad to give the time to the large 
amount of rehearsing which will be re- 
quired. 

A group of twenty have been promot- 
ing this movement, and have organized 
as the Manchester Orchestra Association. 
Frank McBride is president; Charlotte 
Parker, secretary; Marigold Chandler, 
treasurer. An executive committee in 
charge of the business details is com- 
posed of Rudolph Schiller, Frederick E. 
Mindt, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue and the 
president, Frank McBride. 

The association which stands back of 
the concerts are well-known musicians, 
music lovers and persons who are identi- 
fied with civic movements. The mem- 
bership includes besides those mentioned 
Michael Babalis, Mrs. F. W. Batchelder, 
Blanche Blondin, Etta Chenette, Albert 
L. Clough, Mrs. A. L. Franks, Mrs. T. J. 
Horner, Agnes Hunt, Lawrence G. 
Muehling, Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, Min- 
nie Sullivan, Herbert F. Taylor, Mrs. 
William R. Varick and Harry C. Whitt- 
more. 

Four monthly concerts, beginning in 
January, will be given in Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Sunday 
afternoons, to be financed by those in- 
terested in the development of the city’s 
musical possibilities. F.M. F. 





Vera Curtis and Maier and Pattison 
Booked for Canada 


Vera Curtis, the Metropolitan soprano, 
and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will 


give a joint recital in Chatham, Ontario, 
Feb. 7, in the series of concerts being 
arranged under the direction of George 
B. Cummings. The following night Mr. 
Maier and Mr. Pattison give a recital 
for the Tuesday Musicale of Detroit. 
Miss Curtis returns to Canada for a sec- 
ond engagement on March 4, when she 
will sing in Hamilton in the Elgar 
Choir’s performance of “Elijah.” 





Blanche Goode to Play in Chicago 


Among the appearances which 
Blanche Goode, pianist, is booked to 
make in the near future is one at Kim- 
ball Hall in Chicago, where she will give 
a recital on the afternoon of Dec. 28. 
She plans to present her own “Rain 
Song,” besides compositions by classic 
and modern masters. ae 
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Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston ; | 
“Mme. Namara has a voice of unusual warmth ° 

. » 

and of remarkable evenness, which she employs » 


most effectively. She sings without apparent effort, = 
her notes being full and mellow in all ranges. Her : 
work proved a real delight. In addition to being an # 
admirably equipped concert singer, Mme. Namara 
is a beautiful woman, which, of course, did not in ° 
the least detract from the charm of her work.”— : 
Baltimore Morning Sun, Nov. 29, 1920. | 
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ROCHESTER SAYS: 

“She is a young soprano of 
pleasant manner and charm of 
personality and the possessor of 
a high and clear soprano. Her 
voice is of fine natural quality. 
She was received with great ap- 
plause and justly won a favor- 
able verdict.”—Rochester Her- 
ald, Nov. 10, 1920. 


ST. LOUIS 

“Mme. Namara’s voice is rich, 
especially in the lower register, 
and of unusual timbre in the 
upper notes. It is a voice that 
one appreciates. In the bird- 
like passages of the ‘Pagliacci’ 
number, she used the trill with 
fine effect.”—St. Louis Star, 
Nov. 12, 1920. 


CLEVELAND: 

“There was another remark- 
able event on Saturday, and 
that was the appearance of 
Madame Marguerite Namara. 
She has appeared here before 
many times, and her progress 
vocally and artistically has been 
phenomenal. She is a wonder- 
ful artiste and the possessor of a 
beautiful voice, easily called 
coloratura, but rather a splendid 
lyric organ, brilliant, flexible, 
truly seductive in quality and 
keenly interpretative, when com- 
bined with her captivating per- 
sonality.”—Archie Bell, Cleve- 
land News. 


MINNEAPOLIS: 

“Marguerite Namara_ sang 
two groups of songs with more 
than her customary ability. She 
has matured very materially in 
her art. Endowed with a beau- 
tiful natural voice she has 
progressed rapidly as an in- 
terpreter of songs. Her singing 
of the ‘Bird Song’ from ‘Pagli- 
acci’ and the ‘Gavotte’ from 
‘Manon’ were’ fine examples of 
song interpretation.” —Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune, Oct. 
28, 1920. ; 


NEW YORK: 
IN OPERA 


“The best singing of the even- 
ing was done by Marguerite 
Namara in the role of Margue- 
rite. It is a role which fits her 
voice, which is fresh, agile and 
brilliant."-—New York Times, 
Sept. 30, 1920. 


IN CONCERT 


“Mme. Namara sang the 
‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust,’ and 
sang it beautifully, with surpris- 
ing opulence of luscious tone, 


with rare and delightful purity 


of diction, with excellent phras- 


‘ing and distinguished style. She 


responded to the uproarious de- 
mands for an encore with the 
waltz song from ‘Boheme,’ and 
as the audience still clamored 
for more, added a pretty little 
song, ‘Homing,’ to piano accom- 
paniment.”—New York Post, 
Aug, 21, 1920. 
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Success Crowns Little Rock’s 
Music Commission’s First Efforts 











Photo Central News Service. 

ITTLE ROCK, ARK., Dec. 2.—Marked success rewarded the initial efforts of the 

recently appointed Music Commission of Little Rock. The campaign, which was 
originally intended to cover a period of four weeks, was extended a week. Members 
of the Commission as seen in the photograph are, left to right (seated): Mrs. Will 
Henniger, Mrs. H. H. Foster. Standing: L. C. Herrington, J. L. Bond, John F. 
Boyle, Col. F. B. T. Hollenberg (president), Mayor Ben D. Brickhouse, Gordon N. 
Peay, Robert Lawrence (community organizer and member of the advisory staff of 
the Me ner Bureau for the Advancement of Music, who directed the campaign), and 
Saul Harris. 





The Zoellners Play in Hannibal, Mo. 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Dec. 9.—The opening 
event in the Elks Lyceum Course was 
the recent concert of the Zoellner String 


Glazounoff; “Glorification,”’ by Liadoff, 
and “Choeur Danse Russe,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 





cital assisted by Elsie Baird, soprano; 
Jane Sloat, pianist, and George Barch- 
feld, ’cellist, at the Trinity-Hedding 
Church on the evening of Dec. 7. Mr. 
Joyce was cordially received in an aria 
from “Elijah” and in works of Ronald, 
Gilberté, Tours, d’Hardelot, Metcalf 
and Warford. Miss Baird pleased in 
songs of La Forge, Warford and Gil- 
berté, and Miss Sloat played admirably 
the “Espana” of Vigo Anderson. Mr. 
Barchfeld gave excellent interpretation 
to Galterman’s “Le Réve” and Gabrielle 
Marie’s “Lamento.” 


SUES CHICAGO PIANIST 


Mrs. Frost, Manager, Asks $50,000 
Damages in La Motte Suit 


CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—Georgette La Motte, 
thirteen-year-old pianist, has been made 
the central figure in a damage suit for 
$50,000. The action was filed by Mrs. 
Ora Lightner Frost against Anna Marx 
La Motte and George G. La Motte, 
parents of the child. Violation of con- 
tract is charged. The declaration will 
be filed later. Mrs. Frost has been mu- 
sical manager of the child prodigy. 

Mabel McCabe, pianist, played a group 
of compositions by modern and stand- 
ard composers Sunday afternoon in Kim- 
ball Hall. Heard in MacDowell’s “Son- 
ata Eroica,” she disclosed a good sense of 
tone values, intelligent musicianship, 
and ability to develop the melodic themes 
unclouded by accompaniment. F. W. 


Maria Winetzkaja Sings for Immigrants 
at Ellis Island 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5, Maria 
Winetzkaja, the Russian mezzo-soprano, 
sang for the immigrants at Ellis Island. 
Her program included a number of Rus- 
sian and Jewish folk-songs, as well as a 
selection from “Aida.” The singer was 
given a cordial reception and was 
heartily applauded. 














Rosalie Miller Admired in Paterson 


Rosalie Miller had a success in Pater- 
son, N. J., Dec. 2, affer her artistic sing- 
ing of the soprano part in the Gounod 


CHICAGO’S JUNIOR 
SYMPHONY IN DEBUT 


New Forces Vindicate Purpose 
with First Concert—Visits 
by Leading Artists 

CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—The Civic Music 
Students’ Orchestra, organized last Jan- 
uary to promote the musical independ- 
ence of America and supply orchestral 
experience to capable players, vindicated 
itself as an organization in its first con- 
cert of the season Monday night in Or- 


chestra Hall. 


In the “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak, the  seventy-piece orchestra 
showed that the horns have gained mel- 
lowness, that the strings can play 
smoothly and warmly, and that the play- 
ers have good rhythmic sense and the 
ability to follow the conductor’s baton. 
Already the orchestra has furnished a 
cellist to the Chicago Symphony, a 
French horn player to the Minneapolis 
Symphony, a bassoonist to the Philadel- 
phia Symphony, and a viola player to 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet 
filled the Medinah Temple for both an 
afternoon and an evening performance 
Saturday. As the building seats nearly 
5000, and the house was sold out six 
days before the performance, it may be 
considered that the Russian Ballet is in- 
creasing in popularity rather than 
diminishing. 

Mme. Pavlowa was the essence of 
grace, the soul of the poetry of move- 
ment. She won thunders of applause in 
the divertissements and in her dainty 
dances. Alexandre Volinine displayed 
some amazing leaps. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch gave an exhibition 
of superb pianistic art in his recital in 
Orchestra Hall Sunday _ afternoon. 
Moiseiwitsch knows how to awake the 
pianistic thunders without spoiling the 





Thomas Joyce and Aides Give Recital in 
Jersey City 

JERSEY CITy, N. J., Dec. 10.—Thomas 

H. Joyce, baritone and an artist pupil 


of Adele Luis Rankin, the New York 
vocal teacher, was heard in a song re- 


Quartet. The interesting program, 
which was as well performed, presented 
quartets of Beethoven (Op. 18, No. 6) 
and Dohnanyi, and a group entitled 
“Jour de Féte.” This group was made 
up of “Les Chanteurs de Noél,” by 


delicacy of the themes, and _ without 
losing the artistry of his playing in mere 
noise. The program included a Bee- 
thoven sonata and groups by Chopin and 
Brahms, and two operatic paraphrases 
by Liszt. F. W. 


oratorio, “The Redemption.” The Pater- 
son Choral Society with Mr. Benz con- 
ducting gave a splendid performance. 
The other soloists were Fred Patton, 
Myrtle Leonard, Edgar Schofield and 
Judson House. 
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NEW YORK TELEGRAPH, November 26, 1920— 


Miss Phoebe Crosby, soprano, gave a recital in 
| Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, when she was heard 
to advantage in a program of modern pattern. This 
] singer has an intelligent manner of delivery and a 
| 





fascinating lilt to her rhythm. 
| NEW YORK AMERICAN, November 26, 1920— 








| 

| Miss Crosby owns the valuable asset of youth, which 
| enters largely into the quality and enthusiasm of her 
Wl interpretations. She sang yesterday with freshness 
| and simplicity some pleasing French romances by 
| Paladilhe, Georges, Chausson, Duparc and Fourdrain; 
a group of German lieder by Schubert, Brahms and 
Schumann; Italian works by Rossini and Lillo, and 
| songs in English by Palmer, Barnett, Del Riego, Wor- 
Hin rell and Barbour. 


NEW YORK HERALD, November 26, 1920— 


11 | Miss Phoebe Crosby, a young soprano who was | 
{1 heard here last season, gave a song recital yesterday 
at Aeolian Hall. Her interesting program comprised 
selections by Paladilhe, German songs sung in English, 
and French and American lyrics. Her singing showed 
that she has progressed in her art since she sang here 
before. Her good, natural voice now is more evenly 
produced, and her style has much more intelligence. 
Her recital seemed to give pleasure. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, November 26, 
1920— 
Miss Crosby has a fresh and clear and well-produced 


| soprano and sings with beginnings of taste and in- 
|| sight. 
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SOPRANO 


| Acclaimed an emphatic success by critics who attended her New York Recital at 


Aeolian Hall, November 24th, 1920. 





Season 1920-21 


Address 


Management of Phoebe Crosby 


Suite 301, Carnegie Hall 
New York City 
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NEW YORK TIMES, November 26, 1920— 


Phoebe Crosby, soprano, who gave a song recital 
in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, assisted at the 
piano by Richard Hageman, was formerly a singer 
of dramatic roles in opera with the Aborns. She has 
apparently sought her true field in an art made glorious 
once by Mme. Sembrich, whose favorite Brahms 
“Serenade” and “Spring Night’’ of Schumann were 
on her program with Schubert’s “The Young Nun,” 
all delightfully done in English. Miss Crosby, while 
making no claim as past-mistress of such interpreta- 
tions, gave with great delicacy two groups in French 
by Paladilhe and later men, as well as American pieces 
by Courtlandt Palmer and several women poets and 
musicians, among them Alice Barnett, Teresa del 
Riego, Lola Worrell and Florence Barbour. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG, November 26, 1920— 


Miss Crosby is as well known on the opera stage 
as on the concert platform. Her voice, the somewhat 
resolute manner of her singing and her. histrionic 
talent, seem to point more towards opera; at the same 
time, in her recital yesterday at Aeolian Hall the 
marked progress she has made in the difficult art of 
Lieder singing since last year was noticeable. She 
sang, for instance, the Schubert and Schumann songs 
with marked feeling for style and gave them in a fin- 
ished manner despite the use of English text. She 
was still more effective in a group of French songs, 
which she gave with thorough appreciation of their 
fine points of style. Her Italian numbers likewise 

. called for marked praise and it was to be expected 
that she, with her thorough knowledge of the language 
and her plastic declamation, should give us something 
particuluarly good in the American group. She was | 
showered with applause from a large audience. 
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Sioux Legend Inspired Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka’’ 


Composer Relates How Song, Now Popular in Many Tongues, 
Was Secured—Theme First Sung by Deer-in-the-Willows 


and Recorded on Machine 


By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 





HE many recent successful appear- 

ances of Thurlow Lieurance’s song, 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” as 
sung in concert by such artists as Schu- 
mann Heink, Frieda Hempel, Frances 
Alda and Julia Culp, and its great vogue 
on records—no less than eight artists 
having made records of it in the past 
few months—have created an unusual in- 


terest in the historical origin of the 
song. Mr. Lieurance’s story of the man- 
ner in which he secured the thematic 
material for both words and music is 
most interesting and unusual. Said he, 
recently, in relating the occurrence, “I 
set out, one cold night in January, 1904, 
from the Crow Agency, in Montana, 
where I had. been spending some time 
gathering records of tribal music, for 
the Reno camp of the Crow Indians. The 
Indians had been dancing for several 
weeks, and we wished to get to the camp 
before the agent should put a stop to 
their festivities. 

“After a fourteen-mile ride in a 
‘hand-made’ sleigh, beneath blankets and 
buffalo hides, with the Indian driver run- 
ning behind the sleigh, we came to the 
camp, which was situated in a bend of 
the Big Horn River, just below the 
historic Custer battlefield. We entered 
a large log lodge built in a circular shape 
(like the old-fashioned floral halls that 
we used to see at the county fairs), 
around the edge of which were built huge 
fire-places in which big pine logs were 
burning. Seated near these fires, the 
Indians were silently smoking their 
‘kinnekanuck’—which is Indian smoking 
tobacco, a mixture of red willow bark, 
berry pods and smoking tobacco. We 
were passed the tobacco, and found it a 
truly good mixture. After a time, the 
dances started, and 200 bucks and 





Thurlow Lieurance, Composer of “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” and 
Frieda Hempel, Soprano, Whose Sing- 
ing of the Song Has Done Much to 
Make It Popular 


squaws danced for hours in a circle. The 
Indian singers who supplied the music 
were seated in a circle about a huge 
drum, which was made of a skin stretched 
over a frame and tightened by rolling 
hot stones under it to dry the moisture. 
There were about a dozen singers—all 
men—who sang for hours. 





“Presently I noticed that there was 
one particularly good voice of a different 
quality from the low baritone voices of 
the Crows, and I noticed that the others 
would sing very softly at times, in order 
to hear this smger. After a while the 
old men—some of whom were chiefs— 
danced to the center of the lodge and 
there related their histories and many 
important events of their careers. Many 
were given presents, and each, in turn, 
was given a song and a sort of tattoo 
on the drums. Finally they introduced 
this fine singer whom I had noticed, and 
I learned that he was a visitor from an- 
other tribe. He was given many pres- 
ents, which, I remember, included even 
a horse, or Indian pony. He in turn, 
sang for the Crows, many songs which 
were different from the ones which they 
had been singing. He sang without 
drums and in a slow, plaintive manner, 
and was, in fact, making up love songs 
for his friends who gave him the pres- 
ents, and who were entertaining him. He 
was a Sioux from the Fort Berthold 
Agency, his ‘American’ name being Wil- 
liam Sylvester, and his Indian name, 
Deer-in-the- Willows. 


“After the singing, the squaws brought 
in jerked meat and quantities of coffee, 
and after this interesting, but x be 
preamble, a number of us were allowed, 
in the wee small hours of the morning, 
to rig up the recording machine, after 
which some of the bucks sang onto the 
records. Deer-in-the- Willows sang 
about a dozen records full of his songs, 
and finally, he sang one which was pe- 
culiarly attactive to me, and this one 
was the one from which ‘Minnetonka’ 
has grown. He also told me of the 
legend of the song, as known in his tribe, 
where it was a love-song meant to be 
sung on the waters. 


“This legend, which suggested the 
poem of my song, is that of the tradi- 
tional feud between the two clans or 
‘societies’ of the Sioux. Members of one 
clan were not allowed to mingle with 
members of the other clan, or to inter- 
marry, but one day a Sun-deer brave fell 
in love with a Moon-deer maiden, and 
played his love message to her upon his 
willow flute. Both were sentenced to 
death, but the two lovers ran away to the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka. The clans 
pursued them, and rather than be sepa- 
rated, they waded into the waters of the 
lake until it flowed over their heads. 
And to this day, the legend says, one may 
hear, by this lake, the moaning of the 






waters as they mourn above the lov: 
and one may sometimes hear, on moo; 
nights, the steady and regular beat 
their paddles, as the lovers pass in th, 
ghost canoe.” 

So, “By the Waters of Minnetonka’’ 
a strictly modern product, though it 
now being translated into foreign la 
guages. During the past week, \ 
Lieurance has received copies of + 
song in French translation, and is t 
that it will soon appear with Spani 
and Italian versions. 





Fanning’s Western Tour Soon to Beg 
Cecil Fanning begins his Pacifie Coa 


tour immediately after Christmas, whi 


he will spend as usual at his home 
Columbus, Ohio. He opens in Sask: 
toon, on Dec. 30, and sings in Portlan 
Ore., Jan. 3. Other Western cities whi: 
will hear him include Lewiston, Idah: 
Monrovia, Cal.; Riverside, Hollywoo. 
Ventura, and Redlands and en rout 
East he will give recitals in Linco): 
Neb., Okmulgee, Okla.; Topeka, Kan 
and Kansas City, Mo., arriving in C 
lumbus in time to give a joint recital ji 
the Woman’s Music Club series o 
Feb. 11. 
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16 WEST 36 ST NYC 
PAVLOSKA BIG. SUCCESS AMPHION SOCIETY CONCERT AUDIENCE 
TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED PEOPLE DOUBLE AND TRIPLE ENCORES 
: ALEXANDER MYERS PRESIDENT 
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THELMA 


GIVEN 


. The Rhapsodist of the Violin 





Captivates Pittsburgh 


“Thelma Given offered a program 
of many attractions. Her opening 
number, the Corelli ‘La Folia,’ was 
a virile piece of virtuosity and the 
cadenza with its many difficulties was 
splendidly played. The Sinding ‘Old 
Song’ she gave a muted loveliness. 
The Tartini-Kreisler ‘Variations’ was 
her most brilliant achievement. In 
this number there was technique plus 
style. The theme was admirably ex- 
pounded and the variants scintillant. 
Miss Given has a remarkable future 
ahead of her, and unless all signs 

fai] we shall hear more from her as 
the years go by.”—Pittsburgh Press. 
Nov. 20, 1920. 


“Thelma Given, art-daughter of the 
great Auer family, and sister to the 
innumerable Mischas, Toschas and 
Saschas spreading over the country, 
came and charmed us last night. Her 
tone. was .broad.and..warm. The 
Corelli ‘La Folia,’ which began her 
program, was given with commenda- 
ble skill; the cadenza was a well 
trilled, double - stopped exposition. 
She muted the Sinding ‘Old Song’ 
and ‘the Debussy ‘En Bateau.’ In 
these numbers she achieved nuance 
and ravishing tone.” — Pittsburgh 
Post, Nav. 20, 1920. 
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POETIC ART ENRICHES 
GRAINGER’S RECITAL 


Less Familiar Note Sounded 
in Pianist’s Readings 
at Carnegie Hall 


At his recital in Carnegie Hall Tues- 
day afternoon of last week, Percy 
Grainger demonstrated that incorrigible 
exuberance is not the sole characteristic 
of his playing—that, in fact, he can 
irop into moods of intimate poetry, sin- 
cularly sincere and affecting. Not that 
the refreshment of his typical vigor 
and breezy buoyancy was wanting. 
But he sounded notes of tenderness on 
this occasion that he does not always 
choose to evoke. He accomplished this 


end in the music of Grieg, which he al- 
ways interprets somewhat in the man- 
ner of an apostle expounding a creed. 
His program, which began with a splen- 
didly clean and dominating presentation 
of Bach’s D Minor Toccata and Fugue 
(he welded together parts of the Tausig 
and Busoni arrangements), reached 
what in some res s was its climax in 
the splendid “Ballade” of Grieg and that 
master’s “To Spring” which he played 
as an encore. This “Ballade,” despite 
the numerous performances it has had, 
is not known as it ought to be. It is 
Grieg’s largest and most elaborate work 
for plano (barring the concerto) and his 
profoundest. Inspiration and work- 
manship go hand in hand and the char- 
acteristic mannerisms of the composer 
assume here an extraordinarily expres- 
sive cast. Brahms was a passionate ad- 
mirer of these variations on a plaintive 
Norwegian tune. We have a own 
word for Mr. Grainger’s superlative in- 
terpretation of his music. e played the 
“Ballade” last week with moving devo- 
tion and in the highest degree illumined 
its poetic content and its felicities of 
craftsmanship. And the popular “To 
Spring,” once mauled by boarding school 
misses and now the “movie” audiences’ 
delight, took on a new and ethereal love- 
liness. 

There were many other unusual fea- 
tures on the list that profited by Mr. 
Grainger’s art at its finest. Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s “Cloud Pageant” has 
moments of effectiveness despite its 
length and want of originality. The 
pianist made much of A. Walter Kram- 
er’s tender and atmospheric mood pic- 








ture, “When the Sun’s Gone Down.” Bal- 
four Gardiner contributed a prelude, 
“De Profundis,” which rather belies its 
title, and also a very effective, modern- 
istic and original “Humoresque,” with 
true Chinese suggestions. Chopin’s 
“Barcarolle,” Albeniz’s “El Albaicin” 
and Mr. Grainger’s own “Colonial Song” 
and Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw” ar- 
rangement made up the remaining listed 
numbers, which the pianist did to the 
delight of a good-sized an * 





Cincinnati Conservatory Christmas 
Plans 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 10.—The year- 
ly ushering in of the Yuletide by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is 
celebrated by the singing of Christmas 
carols. This year the festivity will 
take place on Dec. 19. Thomas James 
Kelly has arranged a novel setting and 
many graceful and interesting numbers 
for the program. In the extension work 
done by the conservatory, concerts have 
been given by Hazel Jean Kirk, Mary 
Louise Gale, Edward Buck and Rubin 
Phillip, who played a string quartet 
program for the Clifton Musical Club, 
and Frances Moore, Grace Woodruff and 
Claudia Peck, who appeared at the Hart- 
well Woman’s Club and at the Unitarian 
Church. 


Demand Two Extra Concerts of the 
Gray-Lhevinnes 


GREELY, CoL., Dec. 3.—So huge and so 
eager was the audience which heard the 
recital of the Gray-Lhevinnes at the 
State College Auditorium recently that 
the authorities of the college persuaded 
the artists to arrange another concert 
for the morning following. For this 
concert, not only was every regular seat 
filled, but chairs had to be placed in 
the aisles, and the standees were six 
rows deep. Still a third concert had to 
be arranged, in the few hours which re- 
mained before the artists’ train-time, for 
the overflow. Mme. Lhevinne’s violin 
numbers and introductory talks seemed 
to exercise a magnetic charm, and sev- 
eral of Mr. Lhevinne’s new compositions 
made a deep impression. 








Mildred Wellerson Admired with 
cinnati Symphony 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 8.—Mildred 
Wellerson, the ten-year-old ’cellist, 
scored marked success recently as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene 
Ysaye, conductor. She was cordially 
received by a large audience and was 
obliged to add many extras. 


Cin- 








Suggestions for Holiday gifts 


of permanent value 


REFRAINS DE FRANCE. A collection of XVIIth 
and XVIIIth century French folk-song classics assem- 


bled and harmonized by Gustave Ferrari. 


Superbly 


illustrated with numerous reproductions of drawings by 
famous French masters, done in sepia. 
Edition de luxe, price $2.50 net 


SONGS and TALES from THE DARK CONTI- 
NENT, by NATALIE CURTIS. The only book of 
its kind, this volume presents, in story and music, a 
most absorbing and fascinating picture of authentic 
tribal customs and primitive songs of native Africans. 
As such it is indispensable to every student of Afro- 
American folk-music, hence of an important branch of 


American folk-music in general. 


Either as a book or 


as a musical collection this volume is a gift greatly to be 


Price, $4.00 net 


Little need be said about The Musical Quarterly. It 
is universally conceded to be the leading American musi- 
cal magazine in tts field. At the subscription price of 
$3,00, it is unique as the best in periodical music litera- 
ture at a very moderate price—surely a splendid gift! 


desired. 


We can think of no more appropriate gift to the student 


and lover of modern piano music 
Godowskys Triakontameron. 


than Leopold 
From the bewitching 


“Alt-Wien”—a breath of the Vienna that was—to the 
stirring “Requiem,” these thirty pieces will add dignity 
and distinction to every pianist’s library. In six volumes. 


Price each, $2.50 net 
3 E. 43d Street G. Schirmer New York 
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artists. 


Established 1842 





‘aes three generations 


Sticke 


has remained a supreme achievement in the 
art of piano making. 


From the concert stage, its beautiful tonal 
qualities have been praised by world-renowned 


In thousands of cultured homes it stands to- 
day as the symbol of taste and refinement. 


Catalogue furnished on request. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


STIEFF HALL 
315 NORTH HOWARD STREET 
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BROOKLYN APPLAUDS VISITING ORCHESTRAS 





Boston and New York Sym- 
phonies Heard in Programs 
—Local Societies Reappear 


At its second concert of the season at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra fulfilled the 
promise which it gave at its first appear- 
ance of a much improved, almost fully 


restored orchestra. Mr. Monteux was 
highly successful in a modern program. 
The soloist of the evening was that ad- 
mirable artist, Mary Jordan, whose voice 
and interpretation delighted her large 
audience. Her treatment of the lovely 
“Oh, My Son” from “The Prophet” was 
admirable, but she was best in “My 
Heart at Thy Dear Voice” from “Sam- 
son.” She was many times recalled and 
long applauded. 

The New York Symphony at its con- 
cert at the Academy of Music Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 4, gave an all-Beethoven 
program in celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth. Mr. 
Damrosch led his orchestra in a charm- 
ing program. Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
made an unusually strong impression on 
the audience by the high excellence of his 
work as soloist. 

The first private concert of the Mun- 
dell Club at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Tuesday evening, Dec. 7, was 
an enjoyable and successful affair. Al- 
though Paul Althouse, who was sched- 
uled to appear as soloist, disappointed, 
on account of illness, Fred Patton, bari- 
tone, took his place and won the admir- 
ation of his audience by his splendid 
singing and finished artistry. The club 
did fine work under its leader, M. Louise 
Mundell. Mary Baker, a soprano, sang 
several groups of songs. Wilhelmina 
Muller did excellent work at the piano, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross presided at 
the organ. ; 

The Arion Society has again taken its 
place among the singing organizations of 
Brooklyn. At a recent concert given for 
the benefit of the Wyckoff Hospital at 
Kismet Temple, the society, at its first 
public appearance since 1915, did some 


very fine singing, under its conductor, 
Ernest Scharpe. Assisting artists were 
Edith Magee, contralto; Edwin Johnson, 
tenor, and D. Shelley, as organist and 
pianist. 

At an intimate little musicale in their 
studios on Wednesday evening, Dec. 8, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen presented 
two exceptionally talented pupils still of 
immature years, one, Anthony di Trinis, 
a young violinist of decided talent, and 
the other, Kathryn Makin, fourteen-year- 
old pianist, who astonished her hearers 
by the finished character of her work in 
numbers of no small technical — 





Maurice Freedman Gives Recital in His 
Native Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 6.—An event 
of personal as well as musical interest 
was Maurice Freedman’s appearance in 
recital at the Auditorium last night, for 
Mr. Freedman is a native of this city. 
He was already well thought of here 
before he left six years ago to 


become a_ student of the Belgian 
master teacher of violin, César 
Thomson. Owing to the late begin- 


ning of the program and the necessity 
of catching an early train, both Mr. 
Freedman and Genia Fonariova, mezzo- 
soprano, who appeared with him, had to 
omit a group of their announced num- 
bers. With his sister at the piano, Mr. 
Freedman displayed a broad rich tone in 
the Handel Sonata in D Major and other 
works. Miss Fonariova, who was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Delina Pateneaude 
Simpson, sang with dramatic fervor her 
two groups of songs. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 18, 1920 


AN OUTRAGEOUS TAXATION PROPOSAL 


It behooves all who are friends of music to submerge 
in a sea of protest the proposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to double the tax which concert and opera 
patrons now must pay for admittance, in addition to the 
cost of their tickets. 

Ten per cent, the present tax, represents no inconsid- 
erable addition to the cost of admission for even mod- 
erately priced concerts. Add another 10 per cent and 
the cost becomes almost prohibitive. On each pair of 
orchestra seats at the Metropolitan, for instance, the 
man who would take a member of his family to opera 
would pay $2.80 over and above the set price of the 
tickets. One-fifth of the normal value of each ticket 
would go to the Government! 

In justification of the proposed doubling of the tax, 
it is asserted that the present governmental surcharges 
are unproductive. Managers and others in a position to 
know whereof they speak have no hesitancy in saying 
that attendances would decrease until less, rather than 
more, revenue would accrue to the Government. 

There should be a revision of the ticket tax, but it 
should be downward rather than upward. If the present 
tax is unproductive, it is fair to believe that this is 
because the tax is too high rather than too low, serving 
to discourage and deter great numbers of persons who 
would patronize musical events if the costs were less. 

The essential point, however, is that the tax—which 
was justified only as a wartime measure when it was 
the duty of the Government to make every non-fighting 
agency bear the financial burden of the fighting—is 
wrong in principle. Music is not a luxury. It ought 
not to be taxed, as such. Politicians must be brought 
to realize that music is fundamentally educational and 
that to tax what is educational is flagrantly and stu- 
pidly wrong. 

It perhaps is unfortunate that music, as represented 
by concerts and opera, should be classed with various 
theatrical enterprises as amusements, and that all should 
suffer together under the tax obsession. However that 
may be, musicians and all who have the interest of 
music at heart should labor shoulder to shoulder with 
the theatrical men already joining hands to resist the 








effort to limit the worth-while things of life more than 
ever to those who need not count their dollars. 

The situation presents a convincing argument for a 
Ministry of Arts in the Federal Government. When 
music has its representative in the Cabinet, saner and 
more constructive views will prevail. 


a 
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AN UNWARRANTED LIBERTY 


It has come to light that one of the desiderata in the 
alterations made in the Corder English version of the 
“Tristan and Isolde” text was to provide certain of the 
singers in the cast with the vowels which they sing most 
easily. In at least one instance—the “Liebestod”—the 
result is an almost unintelligible jumble of words, as 
confusing when read at leisure as when sung against 
the swirl of the orchestra, though it should be admitted 
that the Corder version in its unaltered form is almost 
equally baffling. 

Similar waywardness on the part of vocal artists of 
repute has been noticed in recent concerts, when famil- 
iar texts were altered, presumably for the purpose of 
finding vowel sounds more to the liking of the singers. 
Perhaps a majority of those in an audience ignore or 
are oblivious to such changes. But others to whom 
the text is familiar cannot be blamed for resenting word 
alterations which represent an indulgence of the sing- 
er’s vocal shortcomings; for, as every singer knows, it 
is a fundamental that an artist should sing words, 
phrases, sentences, poems—not mere sounds. 

There is no great difference between changing a word 
of the text or an interval of the music. Text and music, 
together, make up a song. When music has to be “doc- 
tored” so as to eliminate high or low tones or difficult 
intervals, there is a feeling that a singer is not doing 
his or her duty by the music undertaken. It is a con- 
fession of limitations that ill becomes an artist of first 
rank. Changing words—not to improve them, but to 
humor refractory vocalism—amounts to a similar con- 
fession, and on the singer’s own head is the responsi- 
bility for any assumptions which may follow, either with 
respect to lack of method, faulty equipment, want of 
taste, or sheer musical laziness. 








. “SOCIAL” VULGARIANS 


A few days ago a critic sent by MUSICAL AMERICA to 
report a concert of a choral society at the Waldorf- 
Astoria was refused admittance because of not wearing 
evening clothes. At the same concert a lady represent- 
ing a Brooklyn daily was peremptorily turned away 
because her attire did not conform to the club officials’ 
notion of fashion. Incidents of the same sort happened 
several times last year at soirées of similar “musical” 
organizations laying pretense to a social standing they 
are far from possessing. Yet if these organizations are 
neglected by the press, whose representatives they treat 
with such discourtesy, there follow loud outcries and 
violent recriminations. 

It never seems to occur to the women who engineer 
these clubs that concert attendance is the business of 
the critic, not his pleasure. If enjoyment were his 
object he would generally give such gatherings a wide 
berth. In any case, it is not the privilege of persons 
soliciting criticism or newspaper notoriety to prescribe 
the attire of the critic. To act as rudely as these vulgar 
social pretenders have been doing is a piece of das- 
tardly impertinence which alone would suffice to demon- 
strate their ineligibility for the ranks of gentlefolk. 
One is minded of “The Icemen’s Ball,” at which “a 
‘dress suit’ is obligatory.” The “social standing” of 
these persons would be greatly benefited were their 
leaders to ponder closely the current paraphrase of the 
Socratic precept, “Be yourself!” 


> 
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Caruso disappointed a lot of those who heard him 
Monday night. The crape hangers and the vocal under- 
takers were very unhappy all through the performance. 
The tenor’s glorious singing proved them false prophets 
and spoiled their whole evening. 


2 
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In a contemporary periodical we read that if teachers 
generally knew the value of Gounod’s “Sing, Smile, 
Slumber,” it would be seen on the program for every 
vocal student’s recital. Under the circumstances, it 
seems probable the pupil would need only to “sing,” 
and leave it to the audience to “smile” and “slumber.” 
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The lament has been raised in Chicago that Mari- 
nuzzi’s opera, “Jacquerie,” might have a ballet in the 
second act and hasn’t. Evidently Marinuzzi forgot to 
take a page from Meyerbeer. 





In these days of woman suffrage, there was almost 
a point in the typographical error which caused the cir- 
cumspect New York Times to say that the Metropolitan 
has brought forward a new ballot. 





A new definition of cognoscenti might be: those who 
can tell whether a particular work should be classed 
‘as a novelty, a revival; a restoration or a resuscitation. 
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Tito Schipa and His Bride 


From Monte Carlo to Chicago—this is the change 
of scene in the romance of Tito Schipa, the distin- 
guished and popular opera tenor, and the pretty woman 
who is now his bride. From friends it has been learned 
that the couple first met two years ago at Monte 
Carlo, where the future Mme. Schipa was eagerly fol- 
lowing the fortunes of a roll of francs on a roulette 
table. The knot was tied in Europe the past summer, 
and when the tenor returned to this country for his 
season with the Chicago Opera Association he brought 
his bride with him. The photograph was taken in 
Chicago, where the happy couple are among the most 
popular of operatic home-makers. 


Whithorne—Josef Stransky has accepted for per- 
formance a new work by Emerson Whithorne, entitled 
“In the Court of Pomegranates” for this season’s New 
York Philharmonic novelties. Mr. Stransky will pro- 
duce the work at one of his concerts after the holidays. 
It will be the first performance of the work anywhere. 


Foster—On the occasion of Fay Foster’s pupils’ re- 
cital at the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, recently, 
Miss Foster and her artist-pupils were given a recep- 
tion. by the Philadelphia Music Club, a luncheon by 
Mrs. Clarence Miller, dinner at the Union League by 
Mrs. James M. Anders, and a theater box party in the 
evening by Mrs. John Holton. 


Preus—Warren G. Harding is not the only man 
honored by the electorate in the November balloting 
who has had the experience to qualify him, musically, 
to toot his own horn. Governor-elect Jacob A. O. 
Preus of Minnesota formerly was a member of the 
well known Luther College Band at Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, which has toured all parts of the United 
States and which visited cities of Northern Europe. 


Elwes—To the fact that he is himself a Catholic has 
been attributed the exceptional success which has come 
to Gervase Elwes, the English tenor soon to be heard 
in New York, in the singing of numbers of Catholic 
authorship. At his farewell recital in London it was 
remarked that three of the “Four Songs of London,” 
by H. Walford Davies, which were of outstanding inter- 
est, were settings of poems by fellow Catholics. 


Ziegfeld—Another instance of music and military 
science going hand in hand is found in the career of 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, the widely known Chicago musical 
educator. In a special order issued through Adju- 
tant General Frank S. Dickson by the Governor of IIli- 
nois, Dr. Ziegfeld has been placed on the retired list 
of the State as Brigadier General. .For many years 
Dr. Ziegfeld was Colonel and Assistant Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Illinois National Guard. 


Chamlee—His “buddies” of the 366th Field Artillery, 
77th Division, have not forgotten Mario Chamlee, the 
American tenor who recently made an auspicious début 
at the Metropolitan Opera House after having showed 
his mettle with the Scotti Company on tour. The young 
singer was the guest of honor at a reunion of his 
comrades in New York. He served with the regiment 
throughout the war and was active after the armistice 
with the Argonne Players in the A. E. F. 


Powell—Music for the centennial pageant to com- 
memorate the founding of the University of Virginia 
in 1819 will be composed by John Powell, the Virginia 
composer-pianist, according to announcement made in 
Richmond. The centennial celebration of the university 
will be held during the commencement, in June, 1921. 
The pageant will be under the direction of Emma 0. 
Pohl, and Frances O. J. Gaither will be the librettist. 
Mr. Powell is an alumnus of the class of 1901. 
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Important Announcement 


( UR contributors this week number, 


among’ them, five of New York’s 
most distinguished critics, Mr. Hender- 


son, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Huneker, Mr. 
Finek, and Mr. Sanborn. 
ok * ok 


How did we ever get ’em to do it? 
While there are scissors there is hope. 

“Gerryflappers.” This is Mr. Hender- 
son’s contribution. The lexicographers 
should be grateful for that word. It 
needs no definition. 

* ok * 

But who would suspect Richard 
Aldrich of this? 

“He (Ravel), like other French- 
men, needs an orchestra, or at least 
an oboe, to express himself thor- 

” 

oughly. rey 

“I was young and foolish.” 

This sententious remark is culled from 
a Sunday article by the learned Hune- 
ker. He tenders it by way of explana- 
tion and extenuation, in taking back 
something he once said about music crit- 
ies enjoying their work so much they 
ought to pay for the privilege, instead 
of being on salary. 

But why the “was?” Does the retrac- 
tion and apology mean that J. G. H. 
feels that he is not as young and as— 
well, as young as he once was? 

* * * 


“Melba and Patti never saw the day 
when they could sing the ballad at the 
spinning wheel so soulfully as Farrar.” 
—Henry T. Finck, apropos of “Faust.” 

A friend whispers that it was lucky 
Henry T. didn’t snap his jaws together 
in the fine frenzy of his writing, with 
his tongue in that position. 

* * * 


Shakespeare—or Bach ? 


“Such witchery, such teasing. * * * 
One’s eyes devoured the intervals of 
sound. The lustrous shadow of her hair, 
her mat skin * *.* those orbs that 
pierced in terror or pain and made of 
pleasure the lion’s banquet—she looked 
an arrangement in black and ivory, cut 
by three scarlet lines of comb and heels 
(heaven save the mark!) and mouth, the 
last discovering teeth fashioned in brutal 
pallor from the high Andean snows.”— 
Pitts Sanborn, in the Globe, re recital by 
Marguerite d’Alvarez in Aeolian Hall. 

* * * 


Who will attempt to add counterpoint 
to such a fugue? 
*x * * 

Oh, yes, and she was “Ox-eyed Mar- 
guerite,” and “You can imagine her en- 
throned in the sun of Cuzco, with the 
earth a plaything beneath her feet.” 

ok co * 

To continue, “Even the thirsty gods 

have colds.” 
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Mebbe that’s what makes ’em i ad 











* * * 


The Gerryflappers 
(Apologies to Robert Service!) 


O ye who have daring deeds to tell, 
And ye who have felt Ambition’s spell, 
Have ye heard of the flappers who 
yearned to dwell 
In the presence of Geraldine. 
They sighed all day and they sighed all 
night, 
And they said, “We understand it quite, 
Though home and mother are our 
delight, 
We are pining for Geraldine! 


So eo all left their kinsfolk, one fine 
a 
By their separate lonesomes, they stole 
away 
To the house of opera on gay Broadway 
With excitement swift and keen. 
They rushed in a crowd through the 
entrance gate, 
They thrilled from early, they thrilled 
till late, 
As do all flappers of every fate 
In the presence of Geraldine? 


The end of the opera was much delayed. 
“Gawd give me the muscle,” one flapper 
rayed, 
“To chuck her these roses—unafraid!”’ 
“She smiled! Oh, she has seen!” 
And lo! As they shouted with ardor 
rare, 

Their voices in chorus filled the air: 
“We’re only flappers, but we don’t care! 
There’s only one Geraldine!” M.O. 

o* * * 


Hope for Those in Peanut Gallery 


Here’s one on the tiresome business 
man who bought a balcony ticket for his 
wife when Mme. Tetrazzini gave her 
recent program in the Hippodrome. 
About the same time the diva experi- 
mented in singing by radio telephone to 
ships at sea. The tiresome business 
man reads only the headlines, excepting, 
of course, the stock list. 

Headline in morning newspaper: 
“Tetrazzini’s voice heard 400 miles 
away.” 

Tiresome business man, remembering 
wife’s baleony seat at the recital: “The 
acoustics at the Hippodrome surely are 


fine.” 
ok es a 


Our book review editor can take the 
responsibility for the following: 


“The Perfect Color Scheme’’ or 
“‘The Power of Music’’ 


Some of the remarks that reach us in 
the after-the-concert crush are certainly 
weird and wonderful—even a little sub- 
tle at times. For instance there was 
one gentleman the other night required 
to give reply to a direct question. “‘How 
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RACE HOFFMAN, soprano, was 
born at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., in which institution for many 


years her father has been a distin- 
guished  profes- 


sor of philosophy. 


Her voice and 
love of music 
were inherited 


from her mother, 
and as a child 
Grace was de- 
voted to the 
study of the vio- 
lin, playing many 
times in public 
on that instru- 
ment before 
reaching her 
teens. 

At Smith Col- 
lege, from which 





Grace Hoffman 


she was graduated with high honors, 
her musical work was so. notable 
that President Seelye advised her to de- 
vote herself to a musical career. Im- 
mediately after leaving college she began 
her vocal study with Oscar Saenger, in 
New York. 


Soon Philip Sousa “discovered” her 
and for two seasons she toured with his 
forces as his assisting soprano soloist. 
Later she studied with Sapio and Her- 
bert Witherspoon in New York. She 
has sung many times in various cities 
of the United States and has performed 
the leading réles in “Rigoletto,” “Tra- 
viata,” “Faust,” “Martha,” “Lucia” and 
“Barber of Seville.” She has also ap- 
peared in concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston; the Auditorium in Asbury Park, 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, the Man- 
hattan and Metropolitan opera houses in 
New York, and other places. Miss Hoff- 
man makes her home in New York. 


did you like the Ravel?” asked his escort. 
“I thought the Beethoven was very fine!” 
he returned. Harriet A. Seymour gives 
one or two specimens in her book, “What 
Music Can Do for You.” It was at a 
piano recital by Novaes that a woman 
was heard to exclaim, “Oh! Isn’t her 
shoulder work wonderful?” A young 
girl describing a recital. by another pian- 
ist, whose blond hair is much admired 
by his feminine followers, went one bet- 
ter. “It was a wonderful recital,’ she 
cried. “I can’t remember what he played, 
but his hair looked so lovely against the 
blue curtain!” 
* * * 


‘‘Behold How These Artists Love One 
Another’’ 
Ethel Newcomb, pianist, who recently 


turned author, tells of two rival pianists 
and the honey that distilled from the 


atmosphere when one was giving a re- 
cital. Some one asked the other who 
was in the audience “Don’t you admire 
her finish?” “Oh, yes,” replied No. 2, 
“much more than her beginning!” The 


next day it rained! 
+ * * 


Roderick White Sent Us This 


“While on this last trip, the train 
stopped at a little town out in the South- 
west and as we alighted to stretch our 
legs a bit, a band suddenly started up 
without warning and, by the sound of it, 
each member must have been playing a 
different measure in a different time, in 
a different key, and at a different tempo. 
After I had caught my breath sufficiently 
I turned to the brakeman nearby: ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, what is the reason for 
this?’ I asked. ‘I dunno,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘unless they’re tryin’ to make the 
gol-durned town worse’n it is!’ ” 








Musical America’s Question Box 








N this department MUSICAL 
AMERICA will endeavor to an- 
swer queries which are of general 
interest. Obviously, matters of 


individual concern, such as prob- 
lems in theory, or intimate ques- 


tions concerning contemporary 
artists, cannot be considered. Com- 
munications should bear the name 
and address of the writer. 
Address 
Editor, The Question Box. 
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Verdi’s Two Wives 


Question Box Editor: 

I have always understood that Verdi’s 
wife died when he was a young man. 
The other day I heard something about 
his wife having been a singer who as- 
sisted him in his work in his later years. 
Which is correct, or was Verdi married 
twice? AMY GEORGE. 

Scranton, Pa., Dec. 2, 1920. 


Verdi was twice married. His first 
wife, Margherita Barezzi, whom he mar- 
ried in 1836, died in 1840, within three 
months of the death of their two chil- 
dren. This triple tragedy so affected 
Verdi that he gave up composition for 
a year. In 1844 he married Giuseppina 
Strepponi, who sang in the original per- 
formance of his opera, “Nabucco,” in 
1842. She is credited by some biograph- 
ers with having been of considerable as- 
sistance to the composer in his work, 
because of her abilities as a singer. 


The Colonel’s Start 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Col. Mapleson begin his manager- 
ial career in New York or London? 


| em 3 
New York, Dec. 12, 1920. 


James Henry Mapleson commenced 
his career as a manager in London in 
1861, taking the Lyceum Theater after 
E. T. Smith, to whom he had been as- 
sistant, announced his intention of aban- 
doning Italian opera. 

- 32 
French and Austrian Light Opera 


Question Box Editor: 


Will you please mention six operettas 
of the French and of the Austrian schools 
which are likely to be always remem- 
bered. FRED LABIN. 

New York, Dec. 4, 1920. 

It is a risky thing to predict which 
musical works will live and which will 
not. To select a number at random: Of 
the Austrian school, “Die Fledermaus” 
and “Der Zigeunerbaron” of Johann 
Strauss; “Der Bettlerstudent” of Mil- 
licker; “Die Lustige Wittwe” of Lehar; 
Der Walzerstraum” of Oskar Straus, 
and “Ein Herbstmanoeuver” of Em- 
merich Kalman. Of the French school, 
“La Mascotte” of Audran; “La Fille de 
Mme. Angot” of Lecocq; “Les Cloches 
de Corneville” of Planquette; “La Belle 
Héléene” of Offenbach, and “Véronique” 
of André Messager. | 


Jeannie Winston 


Question Box Editor: 


Can you tell me anything about Jean- 
nie Winston, who was popular in light 
opera during the eighties? 

AGNES WOLCOTT. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1920. 


Jeannie Winston, whose real name 
was Janet Bruce, was born in Scotland 
and sent as a child to an aunt in New 
Zealand. She grew up there and studied 
singing in Auckland and later in Mel- 


bourne where she subsequently went on 
the stage. She married in Melbourne 
Arthur Bell, an Englishman and an Ox- 
ford graduate. The couple came to 
America in 1876 and toured the West in 
light opera. Miss Winston had an offer 
from Modjeska’s management to enter 
the field of emotional drama but de- 
clined, a decision which she is said to 
have regretted later. She was very 
popular in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington and won most of her 
triumphs in men’s parts, “Fra Diavolo,” 
“Boccaccio” and “Perichole” being her 
most popular successes. She _ retired 
from the stage in the early nineties and 
lived in Florence, Italy, but has made 
her home in Washington, D. C., for a 
number of years, and is still a resident 
of that city. 
7? ? 


Liszt and Glinka 
Question Box Editor: 


Could you tell me to whom Liszt gave 
the title of “Prophet-Patriarch” of Rus- 
sian Music, and why? I have come 
across the expression in some recent 
readings and would like to have it ex- 
plained. DRAKE SELES. 

Scranton, Pa., Dec. 7, 1920. 


This title referred to by you was con- 
ferred on Michael Ivanovich Glinka, by 
Liszt. Glinka, who was born in 1803, 
was the first to appreciate the great pos- 
sibilities in Russian folk-music and to 
make of the native tunes creations 
which ranked with Western musical art. 
His chief opera, founded on a native tale 
and carried out with purely national 
themes is the famous “Life for the Tsar.” 


ae re 


Casts of American Premieres 


Question Box Editor: 


I am very anxious to know the com- 
plete casts of the operas: “La Reine 
Fiamette,” “The Temple Dancer” and 
“The Legend” given at the Metropolitan 
during the season of 1918-1919. Can you 
enlighten me? ° 

; A. RAY WILKERSON. 

Richmond, Va., Nov. 29, 1920. 


“La Reine Fiamette” was given its 
first American production on Jan, 24, 
1919, with Farrar, Lazaro, Rothier and 
Didur in the principal réles. Monteux 
conducted. “The Legend” and “The 
Temple Dancer” were given their world- 
premieres on March 12, 1919. The cast 
of the former, was: Carmelita, Rosa 
Ponselle, Count Stackaroff, Louis d’ 
Angelo; Stephen, Paul Althouse; Marta 
Kathleen Howard. The cast of the latter 
was: Dancer, Florence Easton; The 
Yoga, Carl Schlegel; The Guard, Morgan 
Kingston. Moranzoni conducted. 
7 9 9 


Caruso in ‘‘ Mefistofele”’ 
Question Box Editor: 


Has Caruso ever sung the part of 
“Faust” in Boito’s “Mefistofele” in New 
York? The Victrola Book of the Opera 
speaks of the recent Metropolitan pro- 
duction with Caruso, Destinn, Hempel 
and Amato. 

BEssIE T. PETERS. 

New York, Dec. 1, 1920. 


_ We can find no record of Caruso’s hav- 
ing appeared in “Mefistofele” in New 
York at all, nor of a production of the 
opera with the cast you name above, nor 
“with Eames and Caruso in 1907.” As 
a matter of fact, Eames never sang 
the opera at all in New York. The 
present production is the first since 1907 
when it was given with Riccardo Martin 
(début at Metropolitan) Chaliapine, Far- 
rar and Marie Rappold. 
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MENGELBERG SAILING 
FOR AMERICA DEC. 21 





Celebrated Dutch Conductor Comes to 
Head National Symphony—Will 
Remain Three Months 


Willem Mengelberg, the distinguished 
Dutch conductor of the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw, is sailing from Rotterdam 
for New York on the Ryndam, Dec. 21, 
a cable to this effect just having been 
received from him. Mengelberg comes to 
New York for a three months’ stay, in 
which time he will be the guest conductor 
of the National Symphony, relieving 











Willem Mengelberg, Conductor, of Am- 
sterdam, Who Will Return to America 
After Fifteen Years’ Absence 


Artur Bodanzky, the regular conductor, 
who will be entirely engrossed by his 
work in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mengelberg came to New York fifteen 
years ago to conduct a pair of concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society. Since then 
he has risen very rapidly in his profes- 
sion until to-day he is one of the most 
sought after conductors in Europe. He 
is the regular conductor of the cele- 
brated Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, he 
regularly conducts concerts in Frankfort, 
Lucerne and Zurich and always makes 
several appearances in London during the 
winter and spring seasons. It is an in- 
teresting fact that while Mengelberg is 
in New York conducting the National 
Symphony his place in Amsterdam will 
be taken by Dr. Karl Muck, once of the 
Boston Symphony. 

The Dutch conductor will lead the Na- 
tional Symphony for the first time at one 
of its concerts in Carnegie Hall in the 
second week of January. He has elected 
to present at this opening concert the 
Berlioz ‘“‘Fantastic’ Symphony and the 
Richard Strauss tone-poem, “Don Juan.” 
His second and third programs, complete 
announcement of which will be made 
later, include the Mahler Fifth and 
Brahms First Symphonies. 


WILMINGTON’S MALE CLUB 
IN AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 


Local Music-Lovers Also Hear Stokow- 
ski Forces in Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Program 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 13.—The 
Orpheus Club of Wilmington, a male 
chorus directed by Ralph Kinder, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, entered upon its 
fourth season of concerts to-night with 
a program that was at once ambitious 
and delightful. A large audience ex- 
pressed warm appreciation. 

Clara Yokum Joyce, contralto, of 
Philadelphia, was the assisting artist. 
Her program was varied and attractive, 
and, frequently encored, she proved her- 
self adept in light numbers. 

The Orpheus gave numbers ranging 
from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking Song,” 
the rollicking “Give a Man a Horse he 
Can Ride,” by Goeffrey O’Hara, to “The 
Song of the Camp,” by H. J. Stewart 
and the “Arion Waltz Song,” by Vogel. 
The “Song of the Camp” was made most 
effective by the excellence of the bari- 
tone incidental solo part, sung by Frank 
Ford Palmer, president of the Club. 

W. Carlisle Hemphill played the ac- 
companiments in thoroughly sympa- 
thetic manner. 

Beginning with the long meter doxo- 
logy, ending with the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from “Tannhauser” and omitting the 








customary symphony entirely, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra gave a most unusual 
program on Dec. 7. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor, clearly 
set out to select his items in honor of 
the tercentenary of the Mayflower’s 
arrival at Plymouth. He opened the 
program with “A Pilgrim Vision,” writ- 
ten by John Alden Carpenter, which in 
turn began with the “Old Hundred” 
played on a New England organ. The 
work was generously received and, if 
applause is a criterion, it may be re- 
peated safely at some future time with- 
out waiting a centenary. 

Brahms’s Double Concerto for Violin 
and ’Cello followed, Thaddeus Rich, con. 
certmaster, and Michel Penha, the new 
first ‘cellist of the orchestra, essaying 
the solo parts. Mr. Rich played in a 
most scholarly fashion and Mr. Penha 
proved himself an accomplished artist. 





Harold Land to Sing Twice at Newark 
Festival in May 


Two appearances at the Newark Fes- 
tival of next May have been booked for 
Harold Land, baritone. On May 7 he 
will be heard in an operatic aria and 
miscellaneous numbers. On May 9 he 
will sing the réle of the King in “Aida,” 
in which Rosa Raisa will take the title 
part. The Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra will participate, and Rosina 
Galli, premiére danseuse, will appear 
with the Metropolitan corps de ballet. 
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ELEVENTH EISTEDDFOD 
STAGED IN TORONTO 


Competitive Festival Rouses 
Much Interest—Ensembles 
and Soloists Compete 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 7.—The eleventh 
Toronto Eisteddfod Competitive Festi- 
val held here on Dec. 3 and 4, was an 
outstanding success, with greater public 
interest in the event than has ever 
previously been shown. It was held in 


the Technical School and was presided 
over by the Rev. T. C. Edwards, D.D., of 
Kingston, Pa. The musical features of 
the festival were large. 

Several musical competitions were dis- 
posed of on the first day. The contest 
of children’s choirs of from twenty-five 
to thirty girl and boy singers of fifteen 
and under caused special interest, as 
there were thirteen choirs in the com- 
petition. The first prize went to the 
Gledhill School; the second to the Duf- 
ferin School, and the third to Niagara 
Street School. J. Stewart carried off 
first honors in the baritone solo contest 
with J. R. Brooks, second. 

On Saturday special interest was 
manifested in the chief choral competi- 
tion. In the mixed choirs, the first prize 


of $100 donated by Sir John Eaton a 
the Challenge Shield were carried 
by Victoria Presbyterian Church, 
David conducting. The second pr 
went to Deer Park Church, D. S. Lind 
conductor. For the male chorus ;¢ 
first prize was won by the Toron 
Welsh Choir and the second prize } 
High Park Choir. In the contralto s< 
contest. Miss Knight won first honors a; 
Miss Law second. For piano, Miss Joh: 
was first and Miss Larry second. T]) 
challenge solo contest, open only to r. 
turned soldiers, was awarded to Ric 
ard Swann. Dr. Dan Prothero of Ch 
cago, was the principal music adju 
cator and he made his awards interes 
ing by offering a critical analysis of t! 
efforts of the competitors. His wor 
“The Crusaders,” was the compositi 
sung by the male choruses in their co: 
petition. 

F. A. Moure gave another of his tw 
light organ recitals at Convocation Ha 





on Nov. 30. Their popularity wa 


shown by the large number present a1 


the applause with which he was greete: 
Masonic Hall was filled to capacity o 
Nov. 30 when Mme. Katherine Goodso:, 


pianist, was heard under the auspic: 
of the Women’s Musical Club, assist« 


by Frank Rowe, baritone. This was 


a0 | 


Mme. Goodson’s second appearance here 


and in a varied program she delight« 
her audience. Mr. Rowe created 


- 
l 


favorable impression by his singing. He 


was accompanied by F. H. Blair. 
W. J. B. 








Kincaid at the piano. 


“The Salon Musical opened its ninth season 
last evening with a delightful recital given by 


Miss Dicie Howell of New York, Mrs. J. Leslie 





“MISS DICIE HOWELL PLEASES 
AUDIENCE AT SALON MUSICAL” 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


“NEW YORK SINGER GIVES 
PROGRAM AT OPENING OF NINTH SEASON.” 


DELIGHTFUL 





eh 
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“Miss Howell possesses the first requisite of . 











a singer: an extremely beautiful voice, which 
she uses with intelligence and taste: she has 
also a charming personality. 

“Her program was varied and perfectly 
adapted to her temperament and style. 

‘‘Miss Howell has at her command the vocal 
resource necessary to produce a flowing can- 
tabile phrase with ease and a lovely pianissimo. 
Her climaxes were thrilling, never being forced. 
We have rarely heard a young singer so inter- 
esting vocally, with such freshness and purity 
of tone combined with fine interpretative 
power. She aroused the audience to great en- 
thusiasm after her singing of the aria ‘Le 
Tasse,’ by Godard. 

“Miss Howell sang with great beauty of tone 
in her group of old Italian songs. “The Maid 
and the Sun,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was 
among the most interesting songs on her pro- 
gram. Her English group was new and at- 
tractive. ‘Fanchonette,’ by Katherine Clark, 
was repeated, and ‘Song of the Open,’ by 
Frank La Forge, was warmly applauded. Her 
encore was ‘De Ol’ Ark’s a’Moverin’,” by 
Guion.”’ 


Syracuse ‘‘Post-Standard,”’ Oct. 30, 1920. 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Feb. /, 1921 








PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE GRE TCHEN DICK. 1400 Bway, N. Y. cITy 














BOSTON RECITAL 


JORDAN HALL 


Jan. 22, 1921 
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Films Will Visualize Great 
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Music Drama 
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in Near Future, Declares Hugo Riesenfeld 














Director of Three of New 
York’s Leading Motion Pic- 
ture Theaters Sees New Mu- 
sical Era Through Advent 
of Music in the Films— 
Twenty-five Per Cent of 
Movie “Fans” Go to Hear 
Music — New Field Opened 
to American Composer 


(sTTIRISTAN” in the movies! No, this 

does not happen to be a fantastic 
dream, but the promise of an actual 
reality and one which the Wagner dis- 
ciples may see visualized upon the screen 
in the near future. For according to 
Hugo Riesenfeld, director of three of 
New York’s largest motion picture 
houses, motion pictures and music are 
affinities, and the next logical step in 
the development of film enterprise will 
be the production of the great music 
dramas synchronized with the musical 
scores. 

Epic poems will also find their place 
in the repertory of the film productions, 
presented to the accompaniment of a 
great symphony orchestra, Mr. Riesen- 


feld believes. In fact, so great is his 
faith in the destiny of music in com- 
bination with the film, that he is per- 
suaded that the movie has already become 
one of the greatest factors in the dis- 
semination of good music throughout the 
country. 

“Fully twenty-five per cent of those 
visiting our three theaters to-day go 
to hear the music,” said Mr. Riesenfeld. 
“Perhaps fifty per cent don’t mind it,” 
he added, “but that is something, con- 
sidering the fact that the advertised at- 











Photo by Press Illus'rating Service 


Hugo Riesenfeld, Director of the Rialto, Rivoli and Criterion Theaters, Whose Efforts 
in Behalf of Music for the Films Have Quickened the Musical Appreciation of 


a Vast Public 


traction is always the photoplay. And 
the majority of our patrons do not com- 
pose what one would call a ‘symphony 
audience.’ ” 

All of which recalls to mind the great 
change—need one hesitate to call it 
growth ?—in the public’s appreciation of 
both photoplays and film music. It is 
only a few years since, that a three or 


five piece orchestra drummed out a bit 
of monotous ragtime to the accompani- 
ment of a presentation of some wild-west 
train robbery or what-not. 


Advent of “Classical” Music 


Even with the advent of a respectable- 
sized orchestra, it was not considered 
wise to attempt anything more “classi- 


cal” than Kela-Bela’s “Lustspiel” Over- 
ture or the Overture to the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” as the “heavy” number on 
the program. It has only been since 
Hugo Riesenfeld took charge of the di- 
rectorship at the Rialto some four and 
one-half years ago, and later of two 
other noted playhouses, that music in 
the films has received its greatest im- 
petus. 

That the introduction of better music 
into the movies has resulted in a higher 
and more general appreciation of all 
types of serious music is fully demon- 
strated by the reception which it has 
had in all parts of the country during 
the past year or so. Operatic ventures, 
concert artists and orchestral organiza- 
tions have all received the most cordial 
and enthusiastic support. The 80,000 
motion picture theaters throughout the 
country, more or less influenced by the 
successful introduction of good music 
in the Riesenfeld theaters, have given 
their patrons a taste for the classics, 
which explains, in great part, the un- 
precendented success of traveling artists 
and organizations. It is said that Walter 
Damrosch, upon learning that between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons visited the 
Riesenfeld theaters daily, remarked that 
Riesenfeld is making patrons for the 
symphony orchestras. 

In addition to his declaration that 
screen presentations of the music dramas 
will be offered, and following out his 
idea that music and the films have an 
affinity for each other, Mr. Riesenfeld 
believes that the immediate result will 
be the employment of a music director in 
the making of all photoplays. At pres- 
ent there is a dramatic director and an 
art director, but he feels certain the 
time is almost at hand when it will be 
generally recognized in the profession 
that real success can be attained only 
in a synthetic combination which will 
give music its proper place in the prep- 
aration of the play. 

This, according to Mtr. Riesenfeld, 
would open up a new field for the Ameri- 
can composer, the extent of which would 
be practically unlimited. And none is 
more anxious than he to see American 
works featured upon every program, as 
was evidenced by his offer of $500 for 
the best composition by an American 
composer. 





[Continued on page 30] 





AVENPORT 





IDA D 


In Successful New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, Nov. 18, 1920 


SOPRANO 


Excerpts from New York Papers and notices on other recent appearances: 


“In the afternoon, at Aeolian Hall, Ida Davenport, 
soprano sang. Stately in shimmering black with her 
blonde hair she suggested a Valkyrie. She has ex- 
cellent diction and her voice has a pleasing quality. 
In the Italian group Loew’s Canzonetta was par- 
ticularly well sung and Liszt’s ‘Comment Disaient’ was 
effective.” 


—Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, Nov. 
19, 1920. 


“Ida Davenport gave a delightful recital at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday. Mme. Davenport is a coloraturist with 
a voice of beautiful quality and her opening number 
‘Care Selve,’ (Handel) proved her ability to deliver 
a pretentious program.”’ 

—Ruth Crosby Dimick, New York Telegraph, Nov. 

19, 1920. 


‘Mme. Ida Davenport, soprano, gave her New York 
recital yesterday at Aeolian Hall. There is a charm 
to her voice which she manages skillfully. She dis- 
played an agreeable tone and an even legato.” 


—Paul Morris in New York Evening Telegram. 


“Ida Davenport, soprano, heard last summer at the 
New York Stadium, gave a recital yesterday at Aeolian 
Hall and displayed a voice of cultivation best suited 
to her earlier airs such as Loew’s ‘Canzonetta’, the 


Mermaids’ Song of Haydn.” 
—Richard Aldrich in New York Times, Nov. 19, 1920 


“In her singing she. displayed an excellent voice, 
particularly clear and of fine quality. Her program 
consisted of Italian, French and an English group, all 
of which were artistically rendered. Special mention 
should be made of Miss Davenport’s pianissimo high 
tones, which were indeed delightfully taken and par- 
ticularly rich in quality.” 


—Musical Courier, Nov. 25, 1920. 


Address, Secretary, H. G. Davenport, 181 Arnold Ave., Providence, R. I. 


“Her voice is an agreeable one and she gave an 
impression of her sincerity and earnest effort. She 
delivered her program with good phrasing and clear 
enunciation.”’ 


—Musical America, Dec. 4, 1920. 


“Ida Davenport, soprano, gave a successful recital 
yesterday at the Strand Theatre. Yesterday’s per- 
formance showed her to be the singer of unusual 
talent. Her voice of the coloratura type, beautiful in 
quality and naturally placed, is produced without 
seeming effort. It is indeed a voice of exceptional 
sweetness and purity and should make an enviable 
record for herself. The Thomas aria showed her 
ability to give health and power to her voice and in 
the middle and upper registers her voice showed fine 
carrying qualities.” 


—Allen Potter in Providence Journal, Nov. 23, 1920. 


“Miss Davenport’s voice is a coloratura of richness 
and far greater stréngth than many voices of this 
class. Notable in yesterday’s program was her rendi- 
tion of the aria, Ave Jeux Nees Amis, Hamlet which 
is a conclusive test of a coloratura voice and the 
singer emerged from it with the enthusiastic approval 
of the audience. Particularly in the upper registers 
she sings with sweetness and purity and her voice has 
a sustained power which makes a profound impression 
on the auditor. She gave her program with a wealth 
of color and perfect confidence, which aroused great 
enthusiasm in an audience. A voice of unusual rich- 
ness and power.”’ 


—Providence Tribune, Nov. 23, 1920. 


“In all her numbers she displayed a voice of priority 


and sweetness which is under perfect control and her © 


technical skill is supported by a musical intelligence 
which renders her interpretation a distinct pleasure 
to the auditor.” 

—Pawtucket Times, Nov. 23, 1920. 
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Americans Most Responsive of Audiences, Says Engell 








Danish Soprano Pleasantly 
Undeceived About Musical 
Taste Prevailing Here—A 
Career Full of Unusual 
Experiences — ‘“‘War-Time” 
Germany Avid for Music 


T is just a month ago that Birgit 

Engell, the Danish soprano, made her 
American début at Jordan Hall, Boston. 
During her short stay in this country she 
has sung in several cities, including New 
York, and the sincerity of her art has 
won her many admirers. Her first 
American season has certainly started 
most favorably and audiences have been 
quick to recognize the beauty of the voice 
that has won for its possessor a very 
desirable position in musical Europe. 

The fairies were very good to this lady 
from the north. Vocal and interpreta- 
tive gifts she has displayed. An unusual 
capacity for the opera is hers, as her 
European successes testify. But in addi- 
tion to these artistic endowments, the 
little people ordained that personal charm 
should also be her lot. She has a certain 
vivacity of manner. She is very much in 
earnest about her work, and realizes that 
success carries no permit to halt. on the 


long way of art. She is young, and it 
is good to mark her serious purpose. 

“You excuse my English?” So Mme. 
Engell greets the interviewer, but if she 
finds it difficult to express herself in a 
tongue strange to her, there is little dif- 
ficulty in understanding her meaning. A 
career pursued mainly in Scandinavian 
and Teuton countries has brought her lit- 
tle acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage. All the more extraordinary is it 
to note the values she gives to the vowels. 
She selects her words well. and only now 
and then does she smilingly break down 
and appeal for help. 











Photo by Morse 


A New Photograph of Birgit Engell, Danish Soprano, Who Was Lately Introduced 
_ to American Audiences 


It is easy enough for the inquirer to 
learn something of the singer’s European 
experiences. Just before she sailed for 
America she made a tour of Holland, and 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 





H. E. Krehbiel says of the Third New York Concert: 


“A circumstance which has not been referred to in this 
journal heretofore may first be mentioned: the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra has this year enlisted a larger clientele and 
one of finer musical character than any of the local orches- 


tras. 


Its audiences are become like in number and kind 


to those which were long attracted to the vast music-room 


of the Boston Orchestra. 


“The symphony (Dvorak’s ‘From the New World’) is 
become so worn by frequent usage that it would be thread- 
bare were it made of more perishable stuff. But it did not 
sound hackneyed last night because Mr. Stokowski in- 
vited, nay compelled, us to observe more than its surface 


beauties. 


He disclosed the ruddy, opulent life which 


courses through all its veins, the exquisite organisms out 
of which its palpitant body is compounded, and this he 
did, not so much by applying analytical methods which 
may be likened to the work of a surgeon’s scalpel, as by 


arousing the keener, clearer vision of the listeners and 
stimulating their receptivity.—NEW YORK TRIB- 


UNE, Dec. 1, 1920. 


The New York concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
entirely sold out by subscription for the present season. 


Louis A. Mattson Oficese si Arthur Judson 
Assistant Manager Pennsylvania Building Manager 
Philadelphia 





prior to that she had been engaged at 
the Royal Opera, Copenhagen, singing 
Mignon, Marguerite, and Rosina. She 
must return to Europe in March to fulfil 
concert and operatic engagements in 
Scandinavia and Germany. Until then 
she will be busy with recitals in different 
American cities. Her next New York 
appearance will be at Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 14. 

Mme. Engell finds recital singing the 
most difficult work. “And it is the finest 
art,” she adds. “I love it: yes, better 
than opera. Yet I love to act, too. But 
in recital you get so much opportunity 
for expression of yourself. There is no 
scenery, no wonderful costumes, and you 
have to create your own atmosphere.” 
She likes America “Oh, very much.” It 
is very different from Europe, “and 
everything is so much larger.” And then 
the audiences. Some European had said 
something uncomplimentary about th: 
taste of American concert-goers, but 
Mme. Engell has been the happiest per- 
son to find that this European had been 
deceived. Things are just the reverse. 
“T have never had such responsive audi- 
ences,” she declared. 


Pupil of the Gerster School 


The Danish soprano studied under 
Etelka Gerster, the famous coloratura, 
who, after a singing career that made 
her one of the most renowned artists of 
the last century, opened her famous 
school, where Julia Culp, among others, 
wes a pupil. Mme. Engell worked hard 
in Berlin and her unusual voice marked 
her out for big.things. The promise of 
her student years was abundantly ful- 
filled when she sang at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin. 

The war years brought the young ar- 
tist unusual experiences. She spent much 
of the time in Germany, fulfilling opera- 
tic engagements, and she was at the 
Opera in Berlin when the revolution 
came. “While we were singing,” she ex- 
plained, “we could hear the shooting in 
the streets.” War-time Germany was 
avid for music. “The people needed it. 
They wanted to forget the war as much 
as thev could. The concert halls were 
filled; the opera too. It was the best that 


was listened to with most eagerness; 1 
light works. People would walk to hea 
performances of Bach’s Passion musi, 
It was that they had to have the consi] 
What is it you say? Consolation?” Sin 
peace, conditions have changed somewha 
in Germany, according to Mme. Engel 
“Everything is too expensive now,” sh 
remarked, “and the people cannot affor; 
so much music.” 

P. C. R. 





May Peterson Sings for Students at 
Sherman (Tex.) College 


SHERMAN, TEx., Dec. 5.—Under th: 
auspices of Kidd-Key College, May Peter 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital here wit} 
Augusta Bates at the piano. Afte 
completing a program which ranged 
from Negro Spirituals to operatic arias 
and adding several encores, Miss Peter- 
son announced that she must leave to 
catch a train. Among her extras was 
an Indian Lullaby composed by Harold 
Loring of the Kidd-Key faculty. Miss 
Peterson called Mr. Loring to the plat- 
i to share the applause for this num- 
er. 





Frank Weber in Charge of Training of 
Army Musicians 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—The 
War Department announces that Frank 
J. Weber, one of the best-known mili- 
tary band authorities of the country, 
has been selected as chief instructor and 
supervisor of the new government music 


training schools now being established 
for the training of army band musi- 
cians. At present Mr. Weber is sta- 
tioned at the musicians’ training school 
at Columbus Barracks, ae - 





Riesenfeld Tells of 
Film Music’s Future 





[Continued from page 29] 





As Mahler’s “Protege” 


In view of Mr. Riesenfeld’s connection 
with America’s musical life and the part 
he has played in shaping it to higher 
artistic purposes, it might not be amiss 
to relate the circumstances under which 
he received his*introduction to America. 
Upon one occasion, at least, he has been 
referred to as-a protege of the late 
Gustav Mahler, but the one making the 
reference could not have been cognizant 
of all the facts of the case. Mr. Riesen- 
feld humorously says that if he had not 
been the sort of protege he was, he would 
cagronnty now be hobbling about Vienna 
on one leg, minus an arm or so. 

The facts are, that for some five or 
six years Hugo Riesenfeld was a mem- 
ber of the orchestra at the Imperial 
Opera House in Vienna where Gustav 
Mahler was the conductor. It seems 
that the pay of the men in the orchestra 
was not especially munificent—about 
twenty cents a month each, at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange—so a committee 
headed by Riesenfeld waited upon the 
leader with a request for an increase in 
“salary.” Mahler’s reply was the dis- 
missal of the chief disturber. 

Thereupon, Riesenfeld took ship for 
America—all of which happened some 
thirteen years ago—and after playing 
here and there for some time he joined 
Hammerstein’s forces at the Manhattan 
Opera House in the capacity of concert- 
master. By a strange coincident, when 
he looked up at one of the boxes on that 
first memorable night, whose eyes should 
his meet but those of Gustav Mahler, 
then on a visit to America! ; 

Thus does Fate circumvent the wiles 
of man! . What the movie has done for 
music is in no small degree due to the 
efforts and ability of Hugo Riesenfeld, 
and so long as he remains at his post 
the future presages only good. Whether 
it be in the realm of providing scenic 
interpretations of the great symphonies 
or in giving a musical setting for a great 
drama, it is safe to assert that Hugo 
Riesenfeld will be in the vanguard of 
those whose influence is cast on the side 
of a more musical America. 
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How San Francisco Patron 
Has Aided Many Artists— 
His Studio, a Rendezvous of 
the Great—An _ Incident 
with Saint-Saéns—Honored 
by Many Organizations 

By MAY STANLEY 


~1AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3.—‘‘Be sure to 
see Sir Henry,” a well-known musi- 
cian said to me, when I told him of 
my contemplated visit to San Francisco. 
And see Sir Henry Heyman I did. Look- 
ing back, after an autumn visit to the 
City of the Golden Gate, I find that my 
afternoon passed in Sir Henry’s studio 
is one of the most vivid impressions that 
remains. ; 
It is a studio toward which the feet 
of countless great musicians have jour- 


neyed. They have left there mementos 
of their friendship with their charming 
host—mementos that include autographed 
compositions and photographs of the 
famous music makers of two genera- 
tions. The walls of the studio are cov- 
ered with autographed pictures. Ole Bull 
returns your gaze while Sir Henry tells 
of his first visit to San Francisco. Mas- 
senet is there and Patti and Saint- 
Saéns, Sarasate, Joachim and Grieg, 
Liszt and Musin and Remenyi—a group 
that smile down, or gaze with inscrutable, 
dreamy vision, while your host tells anec- 
dotes of them, visits they have made to 
the Pacific Coast, or encounters with them 
in Europe. 

“Do you care to see my collection?” 
he. asks, and leads you about the room 
to see autographed pictures that include 
all the great uncrowned heads of the 
musical world. They are not formally 
grouped according to their period, but, 
like old friends at an afternoon tea, they 
are scattered about everywhere. Patti 
smiles from a corner near Josef Hof- 
mann, and Liszt is not far from Mischa 
Elman—musicians of the last half cen- 
tury gather around as Sir Henry relates 
anecdotes of them or their contempo- 
raries. 


~ 


A Saint-Saéns Incident 


When Saint-Saéns visited San Fran- 
cisco during the year of the Exposition 
in that city he and Sir Henry became 
close friends. One morning the latter 
called on Saint-Saéns at his hotel to 
inquire how he had passed the night, after 
a strenuous evening sightseeing at the 
fair grounds. 

“I did not sleep at all last night,” 
Saint-Saéns remarked, in reply to his 
friend’s inquiry, “and it was all your 
fault.” 

“My fault!” the panic-stricken Sir 
Henry cried. “Why?” 

Saint-Saéns turned away toward the 
piano, and returned in a few moments, 
his hands filled with manuscript. 
“Regardez-moi ca’,” he exclaimed, “Je 
vous le dois.” 

The great French artist had spent the 
night in composing his “Elégie,” which 
he dedicated to Sir Henry. 

Another of the manuscripts which 
forms part of this treasured collection is 
an autograph of Max Bruch, which was 
sent a short time before his death. 
Among the great musicians who have 
dedicated works to Sir Henry are Ovide 
Musin, Jadassohn, Hans Sitt, Lauter- 
bach, Marcello Rossi, Richard Strauss 
and, more recently, Arthur Hartmann. 

Sir Henry studied violin in his early 
boyhood at Oakland, and later went to 
Leipzig, where he became one of the 
pupils of Carl Reinecke. He won the 
Mendelssohn prize and scholarship at 
the Royal Conservatory, and, later, be- 
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Sir Henry Heyman (Right), with Sergei Rachmaninoff, at the Bohemian Club Grove, 
California 


came a member of the famous Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, under Reinecke’s baton. 
While engaged in that organization he 
played under such conductors as Brahms, 
Hans von Bulow, Franz Lachner and 
Rubinstein. It was during this time that 
Reinecke dedicated a composition to his 
“dear pupil,” a work that is one of the 
chief treasures in Sir Henry’s collection. 


Honored by Many Organizations 


For many years he has taken an active 
part in all forward-looking musical move- 
ments of the Pacific Coast, and has been 
one of the prime leaders in the famous 
Grove Plays of the San Francisco Bo- 
hemians. He is an honorary member of 
the San Francisco Art Association, and 
also an honorary member of the Bo- 
hemians of New York. Because of his 
position and work in the musical world 
he was made an honorary corresponding 
member of the famous University of 
Bologna, on the occasion of its eight hun- 
dredth anniversary. He was knighted 
by King Kalakaua of Hawaii for distin- 
guished services, and was made the 
king’s solo violinist. 


When Edgar Stillman Kelley first went 
to the West he wrote musical criticisms 
in San Francisco and composed several 
works, but could not get a hearing with 
the orchestra conductors. Finally he 
brought a string quartet to Sir Henry, 
who was at that time the head of the 
Henry Heyman String Quartet, and asked 
him to introduce it. The quartet made 
a profound impression on its presentation 
by Sir Henry’s forces, and was the first 
work to bring its composer serious recog- 
nition in the West. 


At the Grove Plays each year Sir 
Henry keeps open house for the visiting 
musicians. Last year Sergei Rachmani- 
noff enjoyed his hospitality while at- 
tending the Grove performance, and when 
Paderewski is in this country he is al- 
ways Sir Henry’s guest for the Bohemian 
plays. 

Incidentally Sir Henry is looking for- 
ward with anticipation to the return of 
the great pianist to California, as he is 
one visitor who is always welcome at the 
Paderewski ranch at San Luis Obispo. 





In addition to many return engage- 
ments which Lada, the dancer, is filling 
in the South this season, she has been 
booked to appear in Augusta, Ga.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; 


Costello Now in England 


Daniel Mayer has been advised that 
Paul Costello, the American dramatic 
tenor, who toured Australia with Alice 
Sovereign, Elias Breeskin and Arthur 
Loesser last summer, has arrived in 
England, making the long sea voyage 
by way of several African ports. Mr. 
Costello will concertize in England for 
a time but will return to America early 
in the coming year. 

Capacity Dallas Audience Greets Mary 
Garden 





DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 4.—Mary Garden 
appeared in concert at the Fair Park 
Coliseum Thursday evening before one 
of the largest audiences of the season, 
about 2500 being present. Miss Garden 
had many curtain calls, her group of 
songs seeming to please the audience 
most of all. Isaac Van Grove was a 
sympathetic accompanist. Miss Garden 
was assisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, 
who won instant favor. The concert was 
under the management of Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Porter 
Mason. C. E. B. 





Lazaro Sings at Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 8.—Seldom 
has such appreciation met an artist here 
as that which greeted Hipolito Lazaro, 
tenor, at his first recital at the Audi- 
torium. In addition to a number of 
operatic arias, he sang several Spanish 
numbers which were new to this city. 
Lazaro brings dramatic fire as_ well 
beauty of voice and musical understand- 
ing to his work. He was happy in his 
choice of English numbers, and “Eli, 
Eli,” which was also on the program, 
was sung with deep feeling. He was 
assisted by Mercedes Padrosa, Spanish 
pianist, and Hector Cabral, violinist. 





Cecil Arden Sings in Concert at Madi- 
son Square Garden 


Cecil Arden, contralto, was heard by 
an audience of 12,000 at the Madison 
Square Garden recently, when she ap- 
peared in concert with Destinn and Mar- 
tinelli. She sang the “Lieti Signor” 


aria from “The Huguenots,” and wild 
“Dixie,” 


applause greeted which she 


gave aS an encore. 
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“Throughout long years of study, the Kranich 
& Bach Piano has inspired me with never fail- 
ing nobility and purity of tone.” | 
(Signed) Helen Ware, 


The approving word of Helen Ware, parallels the un- 


hesitating comments of many another musical celebrity. 


And there’s many a home where this piano of quality 
finds equal favor—marked as it is for an indescribably | 
beautiful singing tone and scores of other exceptional 


piano qualities. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








Drive the Politicians Out of Music! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your illuminating and vigorous exposé 
of the shocking inefficiency of the music 
system in the New. York City schools is 
as startling as it is praiseworthy. 

Let us drive the politicians out of 
music! 

More power to your newsy and aggres- 
sive publication! 

RICHARD T. QUICK. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 11, 1920. 





In Defense of Mr. Peyser 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The writer would like to take excep- 
tion to some of the statements made in 
the letter by Thelma B. Spear, which he 
read in the last issue of your paper. It 
seems to him that her conception of the 
critic’s attitude and duties is entirely 
at fault. Aside from being a constant 
reader of Mr. Peyser’s criticisms, he has 
had the experience (one can hardly call 
it “pleasure”) of meeting the critic in 
question at various times. 

Personally he is what the French call 
rébarbatif, and I would not go so far 
as to claim that his “channel of good 
feeling” runs with a fifty-foot tide. He 
even makes the impression of being in- 
accessible to the more obviously human 
feelings. 

But for this very reason he is the ideal 
critic. His criticisms—and I have been 
reading them for years—are based on a 
lofty conception of what true art should 
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be. Personalities are a matter of in- 
difference to him, Art is everything. 
Whether it is kind to be cruel, like Mr. 
Peyser, or cruel to be kind, like Mr. 
Kramer, is a moot question. I have al- 
ways felt that the absolute truth was 
Mr. Peyser’s goal in all that he writes. 
It is useless to assert that toutes les 
vérités ne sont pas bonnes a dire, to 
plead for the kind heart, the deaf ear, 
for praise without stint. If criticism 
is to have any constructive value it must 
be sincere, it must set a high standard 
and live up to it. To these requirements 
Mr. Peyser conforms. 

It is not pleasant to find one’s con- 
science compelling one to defend a critic 
whose chill, austere and frankly speak- 
ing, unsympathetic personality repel. 
But to attack him on the score of his 
work—which stands out by reason of its 
uncompromising sincerity in holding art 
to its highest level of attainment—is un- 
just. Mr. Kramer may be more kind- 
hearted as a critic, more inclined to 
encourage, but the inhuman Peyser, be- 
cause of his very remoteness from the 
personal, and his consistent devotion to 
the ideals of perfected art, is doing the 
greater work. 

Mr. Kramer’s kindness is like the juice 
of the orange—it furnishes a refreshing 
passing draught. Mr. Peyser’s straight- 
forward bitterness as regards all that 
is not as it should be, musically, re- 
sembles the secretion of the gall-apple, 
which supplies the ink with which the 
winged word is written, the word that 
while it excoriates, often rouses the 
artist to surpass himself. 

HAL E. Howick. 


New York, Dec. 6, 1920. 





It Was Grandview, Washington 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have before me your issue of Nov. 
20, which contains, on Page 24, a pic- 
ture of Florence Macbeth, over a story 
about the appearance of the Minneapolis 
Symphony at Grandview, Manitoba. I 
wonder if it would not be possible for 
you to correct the statement so far as 
Manitoba is concerned, for the picture 
was taken and the occurrence she speaks 
of took place in Grandview, Washing- 
ton. Ours is a city of but 1011 and we 
do not have a seventy-five piece orches- 
tra here every day. Naturally we want 
all the credit we can get from the un- 
dertaking; especially we are not letting 
any go to Canada without a heavy duty 
being paid. 

We are very proud of our undertak- 
ing. It required the making over of a 
warehouse and the use of 7000 lug 
boxes from which the stage, wings, 
sounding board and sloping floor were 
built. The results delighted Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, Miss Macbeth and the entire 
orchestra. We had an audience of a 
little more than 800 and _ were 
favored with three encores, whereas no 
other city on the western trip received 
more than one—which Mr. Oberhoffer 
considered a testimonial as to the way 
they liked their treatment here. It was 
indeed a holiday for Grandview, one that 
will not soon be forgotten. We have 
just signed Irene Pavloska of the Chi- 
cago Opera for a concert this month. 

I am sure that you will appreciate 
the size of such an undertaking as bring- 
ing the orchestra here, and will agree 
with us in our desire to have Grandview 
properly located in the U. S. A. 

CHAPIN D. FOSTER, 
Editor and Publisher, The Grandview 
Herald. 
Grandview, Wash., Dec. 3, 1920. 





Appreciation 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your magazine has certainly im- 
proved wonderfully within the last few 
weeks, owing to the different changes 
made throughout. the issues. 

Continued good luck to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and prosperity for the coming 
year! A RAY WILKERSON. 


Richmond, Va., Dec. 7, 1920. 


America’s” Foreign 


Page 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to express my enjoyment 
of your department, “Weekly Survey of 
Mus‘c in Europe.” Hope you will ’con- 
tinue to keep us “opera fans” informed 
as to operas and artists of the Old World 
as well as the New. 

, ALTON O. THOMAS. 

Norwalk, O., Dec. 6, 1920. 
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Kind Words 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As you are doing such a remarkable 
work in the focusing and inspiring, I 
hope to do mine in the giving only of the 
worthy and master works. Had Eng- 
land had such help and influence in the 
past as Mr. Freund is exerting here, we 
would not have gone through such par- 
lous time, musically. 

NELSON ILLINGWORTH. 


New York, Dec. 2, 1920. 





New Choral Society Organized in Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


MIssouLA, MONrT., Dec. :2.—A choral 
society has recently been organized in 
Missoula with Austin Abernethy as di- 
rector, backed by the Commercial Club, 
church choirs and civic organizations of 
the city. The membership is 100 voices 
and it is steadily growing. Although 
this is a university town, nothing has 
been done along this line and the field 
is fertile for the good that may be ac- 
complished in a musical way. The aim 
of the chorus is to give all singers and 
those interested in music an opportunity 
to share in this higher form of com- 
munity singing and to present works of 
real merit during the season. Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden,” Handel’s “Messiah” and 
Vincent’s “Prodigal Son” will be among 
the works first presented. An artist 
course will be arranged and a Spring 
Festival will be given. The chorus will 
dedicate the new opera house to be 
opened in February and also sing at the 
opening of the new High School Audi- 
torium the latter part of December. 





Pietro A. Yon Thrills Houston 


HousTOon, TEx., Dec. 8.—The recent op- 
portunity of hearing Pietro A. Yon play 
was afforded Houston through the 
courtesy of St. Paul’s Choir. Mr. Yon 
possesses a commanding sweep of the 
keyboard and his pedaling is a marvel of 
dexterity and accuracy; in fact, he ap- 
proaches the sensational in his deft 
manipulation of the mechanism of the 
instrument. His versatility was demon- 
strated by the variety of themes chosen 
for his own compositions. “Gesu Bam- 
bino” is a Christmas pastorale, but he 
later injected a bit of humor into his 
program by playing imitations of an 
accordion as an encore. 





Cleveland Chorus Shows Fine Form 
Under Harvey B. Gaul 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 8.—The Singers’ 
Club, 125 voices strong, the veteran male 
chorus of Cleveland, numbering twenty- 
eight winters, has taken a new lease of 
life under its now permanent director, 
Harvey B. Gaul of Pittsburgh, who jour- 
neys each week from the Pennsylvania 
city to conduct its rehearsals. After 
the death last year of Albert Rees Davis, 
who directed its forces for twenty years, 
a temporary director was installed, C. B. 
Ellinwood, and the deliberate choice of 
the club fell upon Mr. Gaul, formerly 
a Cleveland musician, well known and 
much liked. The first concert since he 
accepted the permanent position took 
place on Dec. 2, at Masonic Hall, when 
the main offering of the club was a “Per- 


. Mme. 


sian Suite” by Frank Harling, w; 
various arrangements and adaptatio 
by local composers, making a progr: 
of general appeal, that “got over” 
fine style to the immense audience th 
crowded Masonic Hall. Mildred G, 
ham, New York soprano, scored a d 
tinct success. There was much admir 
tion expressed for the clear, fresh qua 
ity of a strong and well-modulated voi: 
A. B. 





Ethel Cave-Cole Touring with 
Braslau 


Ethel Cave-Cole, the New York pia 
ist and accompanist, is scoring mark 
success on her tour with Sophie Bra 
lau, contralto. Both Miss Braslau ar 
Cave-Cole were recalled mar 
times in numerous concerts to acknow 
—— the enthusiastic receptions accord: 
them. 


Sophi 





Through a typographical error tl 
credit line for the photograph of D: 
Buell, in last week’s issue, was omitte. 
The photograph was by Underwood 
Underwood. 
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Ysaye and Orchestra Warmly Welcomed 


at Zanesville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 11.—The Cin- 
nnati Symphony gave a splendid pro- 
‘am at Weller recently, and Ysaye was 
eeted with wild enthusiasm by a great 
dience when he took the baton. The 


event, the third concert under the aus- 


es of the Thursday Matinée Music 
ub, proved to be the finest musical 
at of the season. Ysaye was recalled 


avain and again to acknowledge the ap- 
O. D. L. 


plause. 





Give Program for Forest Hills Club 
Under the auspices of its Ways and 


\ieans Committee, the Women’s Club of 
Forest Hills, N. Y.,; gave a benefit en- 
tertainment and dance in the ballroom 
‘ the Hotel Pennsylvania on the eve- 
ring of Dee. 1. 


The musical program 


was given by Mildred and Marjorie 
Freeman, sopranos, with Robert Sam- 
uel Flagler at the piano, and Graham 
McNamee, baritone, with the assistance 
of Francis Moore, pianist. The pro- 
gram included numbers by Hageman, 
Spross, Mana-Zucca and Branscombe. 
It was well received. 


Two Artists Heard at Kew Gardens 


At the concert given at the Kew Gar- 
dens Inn, Kew Gardens, on the evening 
of Dec. 5, Elizabeth Brooks, pianist, and 
Eleanor Edson, contralto, were well re- 
ceived. Miss Edson sang “Homeland” 
as one of her numbers, in which she was 
accompanied by the composer, Leila 
Troland Gardner. The song had to be 
repeated. Mrs. Leila Hearne Cannes, 
who manages these concerts, is making 
a specialty of having American com- 
positions on the programs. 

















Available for Concerts 
and 
Lecture Recitals 


Address 
Management of Marguerite Potter 


Suite 837, 


Carnegie 
New York City 


MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Scores a Genuine 
Success in Recital 


PRINCESS 
THEATRE 


December 5th, 1920 


Opinions of the Press 





New York Times, Dec. 6 


“« _. sympathetic style. . . . good 
voice. . .especially good diction.” 


New York World, Dec. 6 


«| .a program that required a 
sound knowledge of singing both 
as to technic and interpretation.’’ 


New York American, Dec. 6 


“an interesting artist whose 
work is marked by individuality 
...a well developed dramatic 
sense, giving every word an im- 
portance equal to its accompany- 
ing note.” 


New York Evening Sun, Dec. 6 


‘¢ ._ .for her interpretative powers 
her audience demanded several 
encores.”’ 


New York Evening Mail, Dec. 6 


“* . .excellent diction. . . graceful 
interpretative ability.” 

















Hall 








Galli-Curci Makes “‘Lucia’”’ First 
Operatic Role This Season 











FTER completing her fall concert 
tour Mme. Galli-Curci opened her 
engagement as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association in Chicago, Dec. 1, in 
“Lucia.” The distinguished prima 
donna will appear in a number of operas 


in which her artistic work has become 
familiar to Chicago Opera audiences. 


She will be heard in “Lakmé,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “La Bohéme,” “Traviata,” 
“Sonnambula,” and “Linda di Cha- 
mounix.” 


New costumes will mark Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s appearance in “Lakmé.” 

The prima donna will be heard with 
the company during its New York en- 


Kisslere 


Photo by George M. 
A New Photographic Study of the Distinguished Operatic and Concert Prima Donna, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Made by George M. Kisslere, of Syracuse, N. Y. 


gagement, her first appearance here this 
season being Jan. 31. She will also sing 
with the company in Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland during the tour. 

Following her operatic engagement, 
Mme. Galli-Curci will do an extended 
spring tour, in which she will be heard 
in concerts throughout the Middle and 
Far West. Her fall concert tour this 
season has covered the East and South 
and included one appearance in New 
York at the Hippodrome, at which ac- 
cording to reports the box office sale 
totaled approximately $12,000, being one 
of the most extraordinary audiences in 
size ever seen in this enormous auditor- 
ium. 





Mrs. Warren Heard in Musicale 


A varied program was given by Min- 
nette Lake Warren, pianist and dramatic 
reader, with the assistance of Mercy 
Anne Hillmann, coloratura soprano; 
Jeanette Yonkman, dramatic soprano, 
and Robert A. Augustine, accompanist, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios on the evening of Dec. 12. 


“Soul’s Desire” and “The Tocsin, 1917” 


were numbers by Mrs. Warren which 
roused special interest. 





Rossetter G. Cole’s Pilgrim Ode Widely 
Used 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary is occa- 
sioning wide use of Rossetter G. Cole’s 
Pilgrim ode, “The Rock of Liberty.” 
During December, this work is being 
given in Springfield, Mass., with A. U. 
Turner conducting; Kenosha, Wis.; 
Fresno, Cal.; Hartford, Conn., with 
Ralph H. Baldwin conducting; Duluth, 


Minn.; Rapid City, S. D.; Missoula, 
Okla.; Kearney, Neb.; Fort Hays, Kan., 
with H. E. Malloy conducting; New 
York; Holland, Mich., with Harold 
Tower conducting, and Norwalk, Ohio, 
under the baton of C. L. Heath. 





Reuter Plays for St. Louis Students 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—One of the 
most interesting recitals which have 
been heard at Loretto Academy was that 
which Rudolph Reuter, pianist, gave re- 
cently before a large audience. His pro- 
gram contained the new “Winterreigen” 
suite by Dohnanyi, several Chopin num- 
bers, one of Charles T. Griffes’s highly 
modern compositions, and other Ameri- 
can works by Kramer, MacDowell and 
Dieter. 





At the second monthly meeting of the 
Fraternal Association of Musicians at 
Steinway Halli, Nov. 23, the program 
was given by Hazel Drury, soprano, and 
Mrs. Maude Doolittle, pianist. 
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Chicago Musical College Announces 
Elaborate Plans for Its Summer School 








LANS for the summer master school 
at the Chicago Musical College, now 
in its fifty-fifth year, have so far ma- 
tured that Carl D. Kinsey, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, announced details as 


to teaching staff and courses while in 
New York last week. Felix Borowski 
is president of the institution. June 
27 to Aug. 6, six weeks, is the period 
during which the master classes will be 
held. 

Mr. Kinsey announced that the follow- 
ing guest teachers have been engaged: 
Prof. Leopold Auer, violin; Herbert 
Witherspoon, Oscar Saenger, Mme. 
Delia Valeri, Richard Hageman and 
Florence Hinkle, voice and allied studies; 
Rudolph Ganz and Ernesto Consolo, 
piano. The latter is coming especially 
from Europe for this work, Mr. Kinsey 
stated. 

The guest teachers will be in addi- 
tion to the regular faculty of more than 
100, including, among others, the follow- 
ing: Piano, Alexander Rabb, Rudolph 
Reuter, Glen Dillard Gunn, Edward 
Collins, Moses Boguslawski, Maurice 
Aronson, Harry Detweiler; voice, 
Adolph Muhlmann, Edouardo Sacerdote, 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, Berton Thatcher, John B. 
Miller; violin, Leon Sametini, Richard 
Czerwonky, Max Fischel; organ, Charles 
Eddy, Eric de Lamater; dramatic art, 
Walton Pyere; French, Hubert Schmit. 

Mr. Hageman will produce two operas 
from among students in his opera 
classes, with an orchestra provided by 
the musicians of the Chicago Symphony, 
and with costumes and settings. There 
will be a regular series of recitals by 
advance students in all departments, 
taking place in the Ziegfeld Theater. 
On Tuesday and Thursday of each week 
there will be artists’ recitals, in which 
distinguished members of the faculty, 
including guest teachers, will partici- 
pate. In all, about eighteen recitals will 
be given in six weeks. 


Professor Auer’s Classes 


In addition to private lessons in voice, 
Messrs. Witherspoon and Saenger and 
Mme. Valeri will have répertoire, inter- 
pretation and teachers’ classes. Mr. 
Hageman will have operatic, coaching 
and accompanying classes. Messrs. 
Ganz and Consolo will have répertoire, 
interpretation and teachers’ classes. Mr. 
Gunn will have normal classes in piano, 
and Mr. Fischel normal classes in violin, 
for teachers. Julia Lois Caruthers 
also will have normal classes in piano 
for teachers. Leopold Auer will give 
private lessons and arrangements are 
being made to permit violin teachers 
and players to sit as auditors, at a small 
fee. Professor Auer will give only four- 
teen lessons each week, three daily for 
four days and two on the fifth day. 

Free scholarships are announced for 
the best students, in open competition, 
with Professor Auer, violin; Messrs. 





GRAHAM 





AMERICAN BARITONE 
“Anyone who sings the air ‘O Ruddier than the Cherry’ 


Witherspoon, Saenger and Hageman and 
Mme. Valeri, voice; and Messrs. Ganz 
and Consolo, piano. The competitions 
will be open to students anywhere in 
the United States. The scholarship will 
consist of two lessons weekly, except in 
the case of Professor Auer, who will give 
one lesson weekly. 

Mr. Kinsey stated that there were 
4000 students at the master school last 
summer, and that at the present time 
5100 students are attending the Chicago 
Musical College. 





Marine Band Returns to Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—The 
United States Marine Band, which has 
been on tour for the past eight weeks, 
giving concerts in eastern and middle- 
western cities, under the leadership of 
Lieut. Santelmann, has returned to 
Washington. A series of daily concerts 
are being given by the band at fhe 
Marine Barracks, to which the public is 
invited. A. T.-H. 





Savel Zilberts, from Moscow, Presents 
His Jewish Works 


A Jewish composer, Savel Zilberts, re- 
cently from Moscow, presented a series 
of his works at a largely attended con- 
cert in the Hippodrome on the afternoon 
of Dec. 12. An adequate but not par- 
ticularly remarkable choir was available 
for the occasion, and the composer ap- 
peared as conductor. The music showed 
Zilberts to be the possessor of no little 
facility in the arrangement of choral 
works along traditional Jewish lines. 
The audience manifested much apprecia- 
tion of the familiar music of ritual in its 
new forms, and loudly applauded the solo 
singing of Cantor Abraham Hyman. 
Mme. Amalia Zilberts introduced some 
variety with an air from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pique Dame.” Ge. 





John Finnegan’s Recital Scheduled for 
Dec. 20 


A program comprising songs of 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein 
and Adam will be given by John Fimne- 
gan, tenor and soloist of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, in Aeolian Hall, 
on Dec. 20. Other numbers to be pre- 
sented will include groups of American 
composers and folk songs of Ireland. 





Yvonne de Tréville Translating Folk- 
Songs for Her Recital 


At her New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 14, Yvonne 
de Tréville, soprano, will sing many folk- 
songs which she herself has arranged and 
translated. A group of these songs was 
used by Miss de Tréville at her Aeolian 
Hall recital last spring, but they were 


McNAMEE 








from Handel’s ‘Ocis.and Galatea’ with such admirably flexible 








command over the ‘divisions,’ with such finished phrasing 








and such excellent enunciation as Mr. McNamee showed, is 








doing a difficult thing very well indeed.” 











Richard Aldrich, New York Times, Oct. 23, 1920. 
Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS; President 
9th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. ‘Phone Wabash 9087 





H. WHITNEY TEW 
‘The Greatest Deselopment of the Century” 


Suite 612-618, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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then given in the original Polish, 
Roumanian, etc. This season Miss de 
Tréville has made a point of translating 
her Flemish, Walloon and other folk- 
songs, as well as several modern art 
songs, into English. One of the Flemish 
songs which she will sing is a version 
of the story of Till Eulenspiegel, who, 
so far from being a legendary figure, was 
a Flemish peasant of the seventeenth 
century. 





New Book by Kitty Cheatham Pub- 
lished 


Kitty Cheatham has recently written 
a book entitled “America Triumphant 
Under God and His Christ,” which has 
already attracted much attention and 
has been widely reviewed. The book 
has been published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Miss Cheatham has during the 
last year been deeply engaged in liter- 
ary work, of which this book is an ex- 
ample. 





Myrna Sharlow Admired in Selma, Ala. 


SELMA, ALA., Nov. 28.—A concert was 
given at the Academy of Music on Ar- 
mistice Day by Myrna Sharlow of the 
Chicago Opera. The house was. well 
filled, and the audience was apprecia- 
tive, enjoying especially “On _ the 
Steppes,” by Gretchaninoff, which had to 
be repeated. The accompaniments were 
played by Granville English, who also 
gave a group of piano solos. The con- 
cert was under the management of the 
Selma Music Study Club. 





Schofield Filling Many Engagements 
Recent engagements filled by Edgar 


Schofield, bass-baritone, were a joint ° 


recital with Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
and May Mukle, ’cellist, in Reading, Pa., 
Nov. 23; in Gounod’s “Redemption” in 
Paterson, N. J., Dec. 2, and with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany, Dec. 10. 





George Reimherr Introduces New Song 
at Aeolian Recital 


At his recent recital at Aeolian Hall 
George Reimherr, the New York tenor, 
introduced a new Irish song by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool, called ‘“Pegeen.” The 
song was so well received that the tenor 
was obliged to repeat it. At the end of 
the recital he sang another Vanderpool 
song, “Come, Love Me.” 





Gordon Plays New Work at “Globe” 
Concert 


Among the numbers which Phillip 
Gordon played at the last Globe concert 
at the DeWitt Clinton Auditorium, when 
he appeared on the program with Claudia 
Muzio, of the Metropolitan, was a new 
composition, entitled “Pow Wow,” an 
Indian Reminiscent from Eastwood 
Lane’s “Suite of Five American Dances.” 





Phoebe Crosby in Brooklyn Recital 


Phoebe Crosby, the New York soprano, 
who gave an Aeolian Hall recital last 
month will be heard in several important 
engagements in the near future. She 
was cordially received as soloist at the 
Baptist Temple in Brooklyn on Dec. 14. 
Among other engagements, appearances 
are recorded for the Lotus Club, New 
York, in January and her own recital 
gag Hall, Boston, schedu!ed for 

eb. 10. 





F. Marion Ralston Lectures for Los An- 
geles Club 


PASADENA, CAL., Dec. 3.—F. Marion 
Ralston, who recently joined the fac- 
ulty of the Eleanor Miller School for 
Girls, has made several successful ap- 
pearances in concert in this neighbor- 
hood. Besides a recital of her own com- 
positions, which presented her also as 
a pianist, Miss Ralston has given a lec- 
ture on MacDowell at Peterborough, 
N. H., for the MacDowell Club of Los 
Angeles. 





Donahue Gives Los Angeles Recital 


_Lester Donahue is now at his Califor- 
nia home, after: filling recital dates en 
route. He gave a recital at Trinity Au- 
ditorium, Los Angeles, on Dec. 9, and 
will also be soloist with the orchestra 
there before returning East in January. 





Belle Julee Soudant, member of the 
faculty in the music department of Smith 
College, was the soloist at a reception 
given at the home of the president. 


I 
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Anna Case Ends 
One Tour, to Begin 
Another Shori', 











Photo by Mishkin 


Anna Case, Who Has Just Closed a 
Highly Successful Fall Season 


Anna Case finished last Sunday her 
extensive fall tour, during which she 
sang to great audiences at every point 


with exceptional success, several engage- 
ments being her third and even fifth ap- 
pearance in the same city. Shortly after 
her return from Europe she began the 
tour at Tulsa, Okla., after which fol- 
lowed in quick succession recitals in Ada, 
Okla.; Austin and Sherman, Tex.; Pratt, 
Kan.; Topeka, Kan., two recitals; Con- 
cordia, Kan.; Fort Dodge and Des 
Moines, Ia.; Omaha, Neb.; Chicago, I11.; 
Cleveland, O.; Rochester, N. Y.; Plain- 
field, Flemington and Mt. Claire, N. J.; 
Washington, D. C., and ending her pre- 
Christmas recital at Attleboro, Mass. 
Immediately after the New Year she 
begins her winter and spring tour, in- 
cluding first the large cities of New 
England, several additional in the Mid- 
dle West on her way to the Pacific 
Coast; a tour that will keep her fully 
occupied until the end of April. On 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 19, Miss Case 
ey her New York recital at Carnegie 
all. 





Manen Engaged by Philharmonic 


Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, 
has been engaged to play with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 2. He 
will also be heard with the Harlem Phil- 
egg Hg at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 

an. 16. 





Why Theo Karle Has Succeeded! 


First—He has a big brother, whose name 
is Brunswick Record, and when you hear 
Brother, you want to hear Karle. 

Second—He is not an optimist toward 
everyone and everything. 

« Third—He makes it his religion never to 
utter a disparaging remark of any fellow 
artist, local manager or local condition. 

Fourth—He sings the songs the public 


wants. 

Fifth—He is a consistent advertiser for the 
purpose of helping the local manager or 
club who engages him. 

Rate—He is a booster of any town he goes 
nto. 

Seventh—He considers singing a business 
and that his business is to please the 
pape who pays him. 

Eighth—He welcomes honest instructiv: 
criticism. 

Ninth—He believes it a part of his contrac! 
to keep physically fit, to give his au 
dience his best. (We have cancelled 
two concerts in five years on account of 
train schedule.) 

Tenth—He has always set a price on his 
services, which is below their real value 
He never was in the inflated price class 

Eleventh—But the most important reason 
why Karle has succeeded is—that he an‘ 
his big brother, Brunswick Record, hav: 
real voices, wonderfully produced. 

His Present Season is All Sold, and We Ar 
Now Booking the Season of 1921-22. 
Kingsbery Foster 
66 W. 38th Street, N. Y. C, 


ZARAD 


Direction: J. H. Fitzpatrick 
Windsor-Clifton Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. 
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California City First on Pa- 
cific Coast to Devote Week 
to Concerts— Seven Day 
Programs—Co-operation of 
Industries 


ONG BEACH, CAL., Dec. 2.—Long 

4 Beach, Cal., is the first city on the 
Pacific Coast to have a “Music Week.” 
Mayor W. T. Lissenby issued a proclama- 
tion setting aside the week from Nov. 15 
to Nov. 22 as “Music Week.” Eugene E. 
Tincher, Commissioner of Public Affairs, 
placed the Municipal Auditorium, other 
public buildings and the services of the 
Municipal Band at the disposal of the 
musie committee. The legislative body, 


consisting of the five commissioners, 
opened its meeting with singing. From 
start to finish every one was filled with 
enthusiasm and worked for the success 
of the occasion. 

Long Beach was fortunate that Alex- 
ander Stewart, special representative in 
California for National Community Serv- 
ice, was sent here to work out the plans 
for “Music Week.” He co-operated with 
the local community service, Mrs. C. H. 
Emmons, secretary, and the music com- 
mittee, Lucy E. Wolcott, chairman; Maud 
Homer, vice-chairman; Emma _ Green, 
secretary; Wilbur K. S. Ross, director 
of drama and pageantry for National 
Community Service, and several others. 

As Long Beach was one of the first ten 
cities in the United States to have com- 
munity singing during the World War; 
had a Municipal Auditorium and a 
Municipal Band whose services were paid 
for by the city, over a decade ago; the 
citizens and visitors were accustomed to 
having concerts every day in the year, 
so it was easier to secure the co-opera- 
tion of each individual for a whole week 
of music. 

The event was officially opened Nov. 15, 
Eugene E. Tincher making the introduc- 
tory remarks, followed by Lucy E. Wol- 
cott. The opening program was given 
by the Municipal Band, Asa C. Foster, 
director, and a big community sing; 
L. D. Frey, song leader. 

For Nov. 16 a demonstration of public 
school music was put on by Joseph 
Leeder, general supervisor of Long 
Beach public school music, assisted by 
his supervisors and teachers. In general 
interest this was the biggest thing of the 
week, the Auditorium was packed and as 
many more turned awsy. 

The third program, Nov. 17, was given 
by the Musical Art Club, William Conrad 
Mills, conductor; the Woman’s Music 
Study Club, Mrs. C. J. Anderson, presi- 
dent, and the Long Beach Choral-Ora- 
torio Society, Clarence E. Krinbill, con- 
ductor. From the musician’s standpoint 
this was the finest program of the week. 











‘Strengthens City’s Prestige 











Personnel of Music Committee for “Music Week” in Long Beach, Cal. 


In Circle—Alexander Stewart, Special Representative for 


Community Music in California for National Community Service 


The ensemble work was good; the solo- 
ists were Lucy E. Wolcott, Annie Laurie 
Daugherty, Mrs. Edgar Burdette, Ber- 
nice Hall, Elsa Hall, E. Hornsby and 
Carlton Wood. Nov. 18 was Patriotic 
Night, and enthusiasm ran high. The 
Municipal Band gave a large part of the 
program. There was an “Old Fiddlers” 
contest, which elicited much applause. 
The feature of the evening was the G. A. 
R. Fife and Drum Corps, veterans of the 
Civil War. Rita Gould, the soloist, led 
the patriotic singing. 

For Nov. 19 there were neighborhood 
sings, school programs, direction Parent 
Teachers’ Association, Community Or- 
chestra and Boys’ Band, and Southern 
music at the Auditorium. 

On Nov. 20 the following teachers pre- 
sented pupils in recital: Lucy E. Wol- 
cott, William Conrad Mills, Mrs. T. R. 
Baer, Clarence’ Krinbill, Mrs. R. M. Kel- 
logg, Lulu F. Burnham, Ethel W. Put- 
nam, Helen M. Sargent, Mrs. Sara G. 
Farar, Fennel Lorraine and Abby De 
Avirette. 

Every afternoon during the week there 
was an organ recital in some downtown 














| Mabel Corlew 


—Dramatic Soprano 





| The successful artist is invariably the wise 


program builder | 




















Miss Corlew Features: 


JUST FOR THIS AND 
THERE WAS A STAR 


f —Humphrey Mitchell 
PIETA 
DREAM SONG 
—Claude Warford 


DEATH OF THE NIGHTINGALE 
TRAIL TO THE SHADOWLAND 


—Wm. Lester 


COME OUT IN THE SWEET SPRING NIGHT 


—Hallett Gilberté 


‘‘ They’re Carl Fischer Songs !’’ 








church. The organists giving the pro- 
grams were Harriet Case Stacy, Hague 
Kinsey, Laurelle L. Chase, Mrs. A. J. 
Keltie and Mrs. H. A. Brown. Soloists 
assisting were Alexander Stewart, 
Blanche Ludlum, Frank E. Hart, Mrs. 
Louis Morton, Myrtle Hill and Alexander 
Hyer. 

Several women’s clubs had musical pro- 
grams and all the industrial plants and 
labor unions co-operated with the music 
committee. 

On Sunday all the church choirs joined 
in an impressive song service at the Audi- 
torium, Clarence Krinbill leading the 
singing. 


Educational Features 


One of the educational features of 
Music Week which created great interest 


was the music memory contest. Prizes 
worth several hundred dollars were given 
by local music houses. The contest took 
place Nov. 22. The first prize, a $150 
Victrola, was won by Laura Hopkins, 14 
years old. 

The music houses co-operated by print- 
ing all the programs, furnishing phono- 
graphs and pianos for many occasions. 

A fitting ending for the week’s ac- 
tivities was the community singing at 
the public market, adjacent to the City 
Park, the program being in the nature 
of a thanksgiving service. 

Speaking on the benefit of Music Week, 
Alexander Stewart, L. E. Behymer, im- 
presario of Los Angeles, and Eugene E. 
Tincher, Commissioner of Public Affairs, 
termed it of inestimable value to the 
community. A. M. G. 





DISTINCTIVE PLAYING 
BY ELSCHUCO TRIO 


Chamber Ensemble Provides 
Rare Evening in First Pro- 
gram of Season 


Evenings are all too rare in New 
York’s calendar when three such capable 
musicians as those composing the El- 
shuco Trio are associated in recital. It 
was an interested audience that heard 
the trio at Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 7, when they opened their fourth 
season with a varied program; a pro- 
gram in which Beethoven, Ravel and 
Eduard Schiitt had representation, and 
in which, consequently, there was some- 
thing to please all. The three musi- 
cians in their ensemble work have at- 
tained an exceptional understanding and 
sympathy. They play as one, and with 
much charm. Willem Willeke’s ’cello 
work is always delightful and at times 
dominating in its beauty. Elias Bree- 
skin is a violinist of ample resource, 





“however, and Aurelio Giorni a pianist of 


much skill and artistry. 

Beethoven’s Trio in D Major, Op. 70, 
No. 1, opened the program and it was 
admirably done. There was agreeable 


warmth in Mr. Willeke’s playing in the 
slow second movement; much delicacy in 
Ravel’s 


Mr. Giorni’s work in the finale. 


Trio in A Minor was something to test 
the capacity of the musicians. It is, of 
course, of distinctly modern flavor with 
tonal effects characteristic of the school. 
The Schitt item, a Trio in A Minor, was 
stuff of another matter, light, tuneful, 
sentimental, Viennese; “fairy tales in 
waltz form” gaining some distinction 
from the interpretation. | ae OF 


THIRD CAMILIERI CONCERT 








Rosalie Miller, Soloist, at Program by 
People’s Liberty Chorus 


The People’s Liberty Chorus, con- 
ducted by L. Camilieri, gave its third 
“Guest Night,” Dec. 6, at the High 
School of Commerce. Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano, was soloist of the evening. 

Miss Miller, although suffering from a 
slight cold which affected the quality 
of some of her high notes, completed her 
program in a manner which won the 
applause of the audience. 

The ensemble singing by the Ad- 
vanced Unit, People’s Liberty Chorus, 
while not all that could be desired in 
community singing, showed the results 
of Mr. Camilieri’s earnest efforts. It 
was apparent that a better balance be- 
tween men’s and women’s voices and a 
more discriminating selection of singers 
would soon bring this organization to 
the front. 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the guest of 
honor, praised the chorus for its efforts. 
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Available after November 1st. 


Exclusive Management: 





Recital 
Concert 
Oratorio 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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"he Lesson of New York’s First Music Wee 


C. M. Tremaine’s New Book Sets Forth the Significance of That Demonstration—A Digest of the 
Music Week Happenings—Harriet Seymour Pleads for Awakening of Musical Concious- 
ness, in Her Recent Book, “What Music Can Do for You” 








N February last, various organiza- 

tions and inviduals in New York City 
were found working together in common 
cause; that of commending to all the 
value and importance of music, not only 
in its infinite capacity to give pleasure, 
but as a great factor in the welding of 
peoples, the building of nations. The 
first week in February, 1920, saw the 
consummation of plans to give New York 
a “music week’; not a week of spectacu- 
lar happenings, but a period of steady 
insistence on the benefits of music, of 
activities widespread with no interrela- 
tion except in the unity of aim that in- 
spired so many to bend their best en- 
deavors to the common purpose. 

The week was successful. It directed 
general attention to music and thus gave 
valuable service to the city. Well or- 
ganized, it was experimental in a large 
degree, as all initial affairs of the kind 
must be. Those who worked so hard 
were encouraged by the hope that they 
were achieving an inaugural; that the 
“music week” would become an annual 
event, not only in New York but 
throughout the Union, and, in order to 
preserve the benefits of the pioneering 
work and make available to all inter- 
ested the valuable experience gained, C. 
M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
and secretary of the Music Week Com- 
mittee, subsequently prepared, under the 
title of “New York’s First Music Week,” 
a detailed account of the effort. The 
book has just been published by the Na- 
tional Bureau, which was _ responsible 
for initiating the Music Week move- 
ment. 

Mr. Tremaine states that the great 
significance of the demonstration was 
that it proved a truth affecting the 
whole world; that “the people as a 
whole—not some people or some classes, 
but the people of every class and of 
every variety of circumstances—love 


music.” Participating in the celebra- 
tion were more than 1700 organizations, 
a score of different groups including 
churches, industrial plants, colleges, con- 
servatories, music schools, public and 
private schools, music teachers, music 
and women’s clubs, moving picture 
houses, theaters, concert halls, hotels, 
public libraries, civic and welfare organi- 
zations, eleemosynary and public institu- 
tions. Nearly a million children were 
reached by the public schools; between 
300,000 and 400,000 adults by the 
churches. Each organization added to 
the numbers. 

“Music as a pleasure to be universally 
enjoyed; music as a restorative for tired 
nerves, and a provider of bodily rest, a 
stimulant to effort and a source of in- 
spiration to lofty ideals; music as an 
active force and factor in the destinies 
of a people, influencing their industrial 
and political life and having a direct 
bearing upon their prosperity, are com- 
paratively new thoughts.” But these 
thoughts, says Mr. Tremaine, are 0c- 
cupying a larger share of the world’s 
attention every day. “Music by creat- 
ing a spirit of good will and appealing 
to the best instincts makes men recep- 
tive to reason and is therefore a distinct 
aid in the dissemination of sound 
economics and beneficial principles.” 

The book gives a digest of the Music 
Week happenings and tells of the co- 
operation accorded the committee, which 
was headed by Otto H. Kahn as honor- 
ary chairman. The names of partici- 
pants in the various activities, so far as 
they are available, are printed in tabu- 
lated form. C. M. Schwab contributes 
an appreciative foreword. oe oe 

* * * 


Musical Consciousness 


ITH the conviction that music is 
the universal panacea, a cure for 
all the ills that do appearance make, 
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meet every requirement.” 


18 N. Penn'a St. 





feeling sure that in one of your instruments we will find 
absolute satisfaction in breadth and quality of tone. 
; Whenever we know we are to use a Baldwin Piano, we 
rest assured that we will have an instrument which will 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
4 INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


521 S. Fourth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter Street. 


CECIL 


~ FANNING: 


Famous Baritone 


of the 


Fanning-Turpin 
Recitals 


WRITES: 


7 “On every occasion, 
_ when possible, we use 


HE 


Baldwin 


PIANO 


CECIL FANNING. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
665 Fifth Ave. 1111 Olive St. 
DALLAS DENVER 
1911 Elm Street 1636 California St. 











Harriet A. Seymour, head of the Sey- 
mour School of Musical Re-education, 
offers “What Music Can Do For You” 
(Harper & Bros., New York); a book 
described in sub-title as “A Guide to the 
Uninitiated.” Some there are who may 
not care to go so far as this writer in 
her profound belief in the power of mu- 
sic to transform the world, for there are, 
unfortunately, those who are antipathe- 
tic; possessing a state of mind, a lack 
of feeling and responsiveness to beauty 
that the music-lover finds it difficult to 
understand. But Miss Seymour’s book, 
for the main part, is in line with much 
modern thought on the subject; in line 
with the principles of the Music Week 
movement. ‘Musical education of a sim- 
ple sort would do more than the average 
mind can imagine to reconstruct society,” 
she says and many will approve the 
statement. She is anxious to see the 
time “when every public school will give 
the fundamentals of music from the 
standpoint of listening and living, rather 
than that of performance.” It is the 
awakening of musical consciousness that 
she desires to see; a consciousness to re- 
place what is nothing more than a lim- 
ited dexterity in performance, in so many 
cases. To the uninitiated this book will 
be of much interest and no little profit. 
It is written in a lucid, agreeable style; 
it includes clear definitions of melody, 
rhythm, harmony, and gives a simple 
exposition of the three fundamental 
chords. There is an interesting chapter 
on practicing; another on_ technique. 
Mechanical music is also dealt with. 
There is a little inaccuracy in quotation, 
but this is nothing serious. The book 
is rudimentary, as its gece * ee 


* * * 


The Good Teacher 


A series of interesting and valuable 
articles on piano playing, by Harriette 
Brower, some of which in their original 
form appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA, are 
now collected and issued in book-form, 
under the title of “Self-help in Piano 
Study” (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York). The work should find an 
appreciative welcome from earnest stu- 
dents of the piano. To teachers, also, 
it should appeal, as there is much in it 
that deals with their profession. The 
first part of the book gives “Practical 
Lessons in Piano Technique” in a lucid, 
helpful style. The second part is de- 
voted to “Plain Talks with Piano Teach- 
ers and Students” and various problems 
are here discussed. Miss Brower is em- 
phatic in stating the requirements of the 
teacher. “The people,” she says, “have 
to be educated to take music seriously. 
Then the next step will follow naturally; 
they will want to study it seriously, and 
will realize they must have good teach- 
ers.” The equipment of the good teacher 
is comprehensively dealt with. “Be sure 
you have something definite to teach,’ 
she urges; “be sure you understand your 
subject, and know how to present it. 
. . . Without enthusiasm your 
work will be cold and dead ‘ 
To have this enthusiasm you must love 
your work—love every bit of it, even 
the so-called dry details of teaching the 
rudiments to beginners.” There is a 
reference to the rapid advance of musi- 
cal knowledge in America. “Our Prog- 
ress has been marvellous,’ says the 
writer, “yet there are still so many dark 
corners, so much unenlightenment. We 
beg the teachers who have the light— 
teachers who know—to let their light 
shine into the gloomy places and dispel 


incompetence and sloth.” P. C. BR. 
* 


Community Music Handbook 


wo writers qualified by training and 
exerience to discuss community mu- 
sic in its various ramifications—Mar- 
shall Bartholemew and Robert Lawrence 
—have united in the authorship of “Mu- 
sic for Everybody,” (Abingdon Press, 
New York-Cincinnati), a volume devoted 





principally to matters of organiz 
and leadership in the labor of inspj 
the masses to sing. After having 
leaders in the great singing mover o,;+ 
which was made a matter of army jy, 
civilian morale during the war, two 
thusiasts have been prominent in 
campaign to take music into the nat; 
industries, and recently have set 
courses in song leadership at RB 
Mawr, Northwestern University, Y 
Culver Military Academy and other 
stitutions. 

An introduction by Norman E. R 
ardson pays tribute to the authors, . 
recommends their volume as a handbook 
in community music activities. 1}. 
point of view of the authors is that <p 
way to elevate the masses, musica!'y. 
is to take the elevator to the basem: »} 
and not merely to run down as far as 
the sixth floor, and then wonder why 
those below them fail to climb on boa», 
While emphasizing that mass sing 
leads to higher lines of musical endeavor. 
and citing, as instances, creditable oper- 
atic, dramatic and minstrel perform- 
ances, the authors point out that th¢ 
mass sing must come first. “No greatey 
mistake,” it is asserted, “can be made 
than to emphasize the educational and 
cultural phases of music before it has 
been firmly established as a part of a 
recreational program. Your first mo- 
tive should always be to get everybody 
singing.” 

Chapters are devoted to the training 
of song leaders, the technique of song 
leading, with various illustrations as 
aids beating time and obtaining desired 
effects, rhythm drills and other practice 
work, the organization and types of com- 
munity music, music in industry, neigh- 
borhood singing, construction and equip- 
ment of a “sing wagon,” and com- 
munity organization in rural districts. 
An interesting development, the street 
sings in New York, is discussed. Sam- 
ple programs and budgets of costs for 
proposed organization are other prac- 
tical helps. / A 


aitien Pescite M E Hi A N] 


Teacher of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys, 
Blanche Upham Mason, Gwilym Miles, and 
over six hundred and fifty pupils now in 
responsible positions. 

For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 














ESTHER 


CUTCHIN 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacsen in the N. Y. Globe. 


Knabe Ampico Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 











Management 


LUCILLE DRUMMOND 
8 West 46th Street 33 New York City 








CLAUDE 


GOTTHELF 


Accompanist for 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
Coaching—Repertoire 


55 West 73d St. New York 
Col. 4682 














MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 
Available for 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Personal Address: 490 Riverside 

Drive, New York. 











Phone Riverside 282 
MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 


Mr. Henry Holden H UJ § § 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall, Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The San Carlo Opera Company 
Scores in New One-Act “Tragedy” 





Time: The Present 
Place: Texas Cotton Palace Fair at Waco 
Characters: 
TF hh Se i 8k 60k ED OMe Rae 0 nS Ee eee Bettina Freeman 
Pi Pe 8 ed 5 6. aes hod Reon ead dees Oe CUS SMe taka en Vincente Ballester 
i te 8 pe ee ere errs Tan So Young and Yet So “Bully” 


YNOPSIS: 


The Prima Donna desires to go into the live-stock show to see the 
Fatted Calf which won first prize at the Fair. 
more strenuous exercise, says, “Calves are no treat to me.” 


The Toreador, accustomed to 
Farmer Brown brings 


forth the calf, which shows its instinctive distrust of the Toreador, and a battle 


ensues. 


(The greater part of the “action” done by the camera.) 





Hartford, Conn., to Develop Great Fes- 
tival Chorus 
HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 6.—A move- 


ment, in which the Treble Clef Club 
has taken the initiative, has been inau- 





Bass-Bar. 


Engaged: 

HALIFAX, N. S., Phil. Soc. 
“Creation,” Etc. 

PITTSBURGH 
CHOIR 
“Hora Novissima.” 

ORANGE Musical Art Society 
“Legend of Granada,” Etc. 


LOWELL Choral Society 


MENDELSSOHN 


“Elijah.” 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Recital. 


ENGLEWOOD Choral Society 
“Highwayman,” Etc. 

NEWBURGH Choral Society 
“Samson and Delilah.” 

WARREN BALLAD CONCERTS 


BROOKLYN ORATORIO SO- 
CIETY, ETC. 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45th St. New York City 











gurated for the formation of a choral so- 
ciety of 250 voices, to make its first ap- 
pearance in one of the standard works 
under the direction of Edward Laubin 
next May. An advisory committee has 
been named which has appealed for pub- 
lic subscriptions in the sum of $5, which 
gives the subscriber an associate mem- 
bership in the organization and also en- 
titles him to seats for two concerts. It 
is hoped thereby to develop a Spring 
Festival after the manner of those held 
in other New England centers. 
W. E. C. 





Origin of James Francis Cooke’s New 
Song Success 


“Ol’ Carlina,” the new song success 
of the type of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” which Galli-Curci is obliged 
to repeat at all her concerts after re- 
peated recalls, owes both its words and 
music to James Francis Cooke. Mr. 
Cooke is editor of the Etude, published 
in Philadelphia, but in addition to being 
a practical musician he has a wide ex- 
perience in other directions. As presi- 
dent of the Drama League of Philadel- 
phi, he was connected directly with the 
work conducted by the league in provid- 
ing amusement for the immense army 
of soldiers, marines, sailors and war 
workers in the Philadelphia district. 
Late in the war he was at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard when a huge group of 
wounded marines returned to the yard. 
One was a fine looking Negro who when 
approached said, “They ain’t half so 
much hollerin’ and cheerin’ comin’ back 
like they was goin’ over, but, Oh, Boy, it 
don’t make no difference where you been 
or what you done when I gets back 


down in Ol’ Carlina they sure will wel- 
come me back home.” Mr. Cooke looked 
down and saw that the marine was minus 
one leg. The man was anything but a 
fighter in appearance, but he had done 
his duty to his country, was sick, tired 
out, homesick, and had only one thought 
and that was to get back to “Ol’ Car- 
lina.” This is the story of the origin of 
the song, although there is no reference 
to the war in the song. It has attracted 
the enthusiastic praise of such musi- 
cians as Josef Hofmann, Percy Grainger, 
Henry T. Finck, John Philip Sousa, has 
been sung by scores of gifted singers 
and is being widely sung with success by 
Mme. Galli-Curci. 


MR. BEACH IMPRESSES 
IN HIS DEBUT RECITAL 








American Pianist Exhibits Sterling 
Qualities in Comprehensive Pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall 


George Beach, an American pianist, 
who has spent a number of years in 
European preparation and concertizing, 
made his first New York appearance in 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 9, his program ranging 
from Bach’s D Major Fugue, which is 
all the fashion this season, through Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt to Debussy 
and Busoni. 

Mr. Beach’s playing has much to rec- 
ommend it. His technique is clean, 
sometimes to the point of glassiness, his 
sense of phrase and rhythm beyond 
question and his pedaling good. In forte 
passages he is inclined to be noisy but 
in placid passages his tone is good. The 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 26, was the best 
piece of work on the program, especially 
the Funeral March. Of the Chopin 
group, three of the Preludes less fre- 
quently heard, were better than the 
“Raindrop” which was inclined to be 
“poundy” rather than fluent. Busoni’s 
Berceuse (written surely, for a Cubist 
baby!), was redeemed from schrecklich- 
keit by Mr. Beach’s fine playing of it. 
The entire Debussy group was well given 
with obvious comprehension of the com- 
poser’s intention. 

The artist’s work, viewed as a whole, 
was well-considered, scholarly and _ in- 
teresting. J. A. H. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING’S RETURN 








Soprano Re-enters Recital Field with 
Fine Program in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Dec. 1.—Highly successful 
was the recital at Orchestra Hall in 
which Estelle Liebling, soprano, made 
her return to the concert platform. An 
opening group of Seventeenth Century 
arias showed a_ smooth’ legato. The 
French group was made up of composi- 
tions by Hahn, Debussy, Ravel and 
Saint-Saéns. Something of an innova- 
tion was the placing of the English 
group third on the program instead of 
last. Not least of the offerings of this 
group was the “Love Came in at the 
Door” by the soprano’s relative, Max 
Liebling. Poldowski, d’Erlanger and 
Fourdrain numbers, again in French, 
completed her announced list. 

Not only did she show musical and 
dramatic feeling and a vocal equipment 
calculated to do justice to her biggest 
numbers, but it was evident that for 
all its broadening her art had not lost 
the delicacy required for the coloratura 
work for which she was formerly best 
known. 





Theodore Cella, solo harpist of the 
National Symphony, played works by De- 
bussy, Ravel and a few of his own com- 
positions, at the Musicians’ Club of New 
York on Nov. 28. A series of songs by 
Mr. Cella were sung by Evelyn Jeane, 
soprano. 
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CHINESE SONGS AND 
LEGENDS PRESENTED 


Modern Settings of Ancient Poems Used 
in Costume Recital Given 
by Miss Van Kirk 

More than 2000 years were spanned 
in the dates of origin given for the 
poems of the songs which Nancy Van 
Kirk, mezzo-soprano, utilized in “An 
Hour of Chinese Songs and Legends” at 
the Princess Theater Tuesday afternoon, 
Dec. 7. The earliest of the poems was 
attributed to Chang Wen Chang, who 
lived in the tenth century, B. C., and the 
latest to Yuan Mei, born about 1715 A. 
D. Undated, and possibly older than 
even the venerable verse of the Chang 
Wen Chang, were the Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes which comprised the sec- 
ond part of the program. These were 
given in the familiar musical version 
made by Bainbridge Crist. 

Miss Van Kirk appeared in Chinese 
costume and heightened the effect of her 
numbers by appropriate gestures and ef- 
fective postures. She prefaced the pro- 
gram with a short discussion of the 
legendary side of Chinese music, and ex- 
plained her numbers in turn as she came 
to them. The settings used were those 
by Griffes of “So-Fei Gathering Flow- 
ers’ (Poem by Wan Chang-Ling, 750 
A. D.), “Tears” (Wang Seng Ju, sixth 
century), “The Old Temple Among the 
Mountains” (Chang Wen Chang, 905- 
918, B. C.), “The Feast of the Lanterns” 
(Yuan Mei, 1715-1797, A. D.), and those 
by Bantock of “The Return of Spring” 
(Chang Hi Ho, 750 A. D.), and “The 
Old Fisherman of the Mist and Waters” 
(S. Su-King T’u, A. D. 834-908). These 
are said to have been predicated on frag- 
ments of Chinese melodies as old as the 
poems. 

Miss Van Kirk, who also has an- 
nounced a “Children’s Hour of Song and 
Story,” disclosed only very médest vocal 
resources, but she gave pleasure by the 
grace with which she _ presented her 
songs. 





Max Gegna, the Russian ’cellist, will 
be the assisting artist for Luisa Tetra- 
zinni during her concert tour this sea- 
son. Through arrangements with the 
S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau, Mr. Gegna 
will devote his time exclusively to this 
engagement, from November to May. 
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| NEW MUSIC: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








William Arms Fisher is 
a composer who prefers 
the reproach of writing 
too little to that of writ- 
ing too much. In justification of his at- 
titude, it must be admitted that what he 
does write invariably has the stamp of 
quality. As a general thing the 
Christmas song cannot help but be a 
bit stereotyped. For Christmas comes 
but once a year, and it has been coming 
for a good many years in succession. 
Yet in his setting of ‘There Were Shep- 
herds Abiding in the Fields,” as in the 
secular “Lassie With 
the Lips So Rosy” of 
Sir Frederick Martin, 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Mr. Fisher avoids the 
easy snare of the 
commonplace. 

For his Christmas 
song he has found a 
notably symmetric 
and different melody 
line, and a harmon- 
ization which delight- 
fully qualifies his 
centuried theme with 
interest. As for 
“Lassie With the 
William Arms Fisher Lips So Rosy,” it is 

without exception one 
of the most spontaneous and charming 
of original folkwise songs we have en- 
countered. The singer who does not 
make its acquaintance is missing a good 
song. The sacred song is published for 
high and medium voice, the “Lassie” for 
medium high in F, and medium voice in 

E Flat. 


New Songs 
By William 
Arms Fisher 





* * * 
An English C. Armstrong Gibbs has 
Song : written for medium voice 


Threesome three songs of unaffected 
sincerity and happy 
melodious expressiveness “As I Lay In 
the Early Sun,” “The Fields Are Full,” 
and “For Remembrance” (Winthrop 
Rogers, Ltd.) They are individual, they 
have a nice imaginative touch, and they 
should sing well. Of the three, “For 
Remembrance” is our favorite, but its 
companions are probably quite as well 
worth knowing and even preferring. 
* * * 


Some Siesta It is thus that one might 


Music By group some attractive 
Various piano pieces (G. Schir- 
Composers mer) written by differ- 


ent composers, but alike 
in a certain quality of appeal which lulls 
the pleased and flattered ear to rest with 
unambiguous melody. Harking back to 
a Czernian tradition, John Powell has 
written for a bevy of eight hands at two 
pianos a sentimental scena entitled “In 
the Hammock,” fluent, graceful, and 
sensuous. Two suave piano melodies by 
Friml, attractively dripping tonal sweet- 
ness are called Chanson and “Amour 
Coquet” respectively, and one cannot 
well blame their publisher for bringing 
out the first in editions for violin and 
piano and ’cello and piano, and the sec- 
ond for violin and piano as well, in view 
of a strongly probable demand. Minnie 
T. Wright contributes a “Summer Day” 
whose euphonious horizon knows no dis- 
sonant cloud, and a “Love-Song” whose 
course is undeviatingly smooth. Lily 
Strickland’s pleasantly playable “Spring 
Idyl,” though it has more of action than 
the others, falls within the same cate- 
gory. All are of no more than medium 
difficulty. 

Ss & & 


Illustrating The ballad which does 
a Good not pretend, which is 
Ballad simple and __ singable 


without mock pathos or 
diabetic sweetness cannot well be gain- 
sayed its rights. “Just Like Your 
Eyes,” by Homer Grunn (Sam Fox Pub- 
lishing Co.) is an example in point. It is 
the kind of ballad which will find no 
reluctant ear among ballad Iovers, and 





is issued in three keys, with tender ob- 
bligatos for violin and for ’cello. 
* * * 


Songs of the A new contribution to the 


North body of our North Amer- 
American ican Indian song cannot 
Indian fail of a welcome when it 


represents such _ thor- 
oughly adequate work of transcription 
and harmonization as that done by Thur- 
low Lieurance. Strictly speaking, all the 
songs in his album “Songs of the North 
American Indian,’ (Theodore Presser 
Co.) are not new. Some, like “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” are already well 
known as separate issues. But the ma- 
jority are new, and they include songs 
Mme. Schumann 
- Heink is using this 
year in her concert 
tours. The harmon- 
izations in particu- 
lar—Mr. Lieurance 
has employed the 
suggestion of the 
| flutes so prevalent 
among the western 
Indian tribes in fit- 
ting the melodies to 
our scales—are ex- 
ceptionally well 
done, colorful, mu- 
sicianly and yet not 
— barbaric to the 
Thurlow Lieurance point of the grotes- 
que, as is sometimes 
the case in developments of Indian 
themes. And the choice as well as the 
handling of the subject-matter deserves 
high praise. “In Mirrored Waters,” 
with flute obbligato, “From an Indian 
Village,” “Dying Moonflower,” the 
graceful “Canoe Song,” seem bright par- 
ticular gems. 


The collection is a fine one, and only 
adds to one’s regret that the Indian mu- 
sic of the East, the aboriginal music of 
the Six Nations of the Confederacy, the 
“forest Indians,” which must have been 
so distinct and different from that of 
the western tribes, has practically dis- 
appeared beyond reach of reconstruction 
and art development. 


* * * 


A Ghostly Victor Kiizd6 has done a 
Dance for highly creditable num- 
Violinists ber for the concert vio- 


linist in his “La Soirée 
des Spectres” (Carl Fischer), a phan- 
tom revel in the form of a _ bizarre 
scherzo, which calls for real virtuosity 
if it is to be played quasi presto as in- 
dicated. The number is dedicated to 
Max Rosen, and though it bristles with 
violinistic difficulties, is extremely effec- 
tive. Mr. Kiizdé has given it the right 
flavor of the gruesome, the macabre, 
and if played as it should be, it ought 
to make the auditor’s flesh creep; 
though, as is sometimes the case with a 
fine composition, it might have a similar 
effect when not played as it should be! 


* * * 


Appearances In an_ unpretentious, 
Are drably grey cover, plain 
Deceptive! to the point of homeli- 

ness, appear “Moods and 
Memories” for piano, by J. R. Morris. 
(Willis Music Co.) It is a mistake. 
One suspects some tiresome little collec- 
tion of useful Grade I teaching pieces, or 
something sweetishly banal. Instead, Mr. 
Morris’s pieces are charming things: 


numbers that show a degree of imagina- 


tion, numbers full of fiery vigor of fancy 
and poetic feeling. The splendid narra- 
tive “Légende,” the sketch, the acerb and 
haunting “Chant sans Paroles,” the 
corking Allegro di Bravura, in A Minor, 
with its stretto of effect, the poetic 
Chanson, the genuinely exciting Fuocoso 
—pianists ought to make their acquain- 
tance. But those who only glance at 
the cover will never suspect their worth. 
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New Songs By “Love Watches,” ar- 
H. T. Burleigh ranged by H. T. Bur- 
and Others leigh, “Now,” by Walter 
Rubens, and “The 
Poem,” by Agnes Mary Lang (G. Ricordi 
& Co.) vary in interest. The two last- 
mentioned are smoothly written, singa- 
ble melodies of the better ballad type. 
But Mr. _ Bur- 
leigh’s “Love 
Watches,” sub- 
titled “An _ Irish 
Fragment,” which 
represents his ar- 
rangement of a 
melody by George 
F. O’Connell, is a 
lovely thing in the 
folk-tune style, 
with clear melodic 
} outlines and deft 
harmonic touches, 
} a song to repay 
the singer’s atten- 
tion with grateful 
effect. Though we 
do not know the 
original, it may 
safely be taken for granted that it has 
improved noticeably in Mr. Burleigh’s 
arrangement. 





H. T. Burleigh 


* * * 
A Sonnet Horace  Middleton’s 
Setting “Sonnet,” (Composers’ 
° Music Corporation) 
Quality —the poem is by Itis 


Tree—models its musi- 
cal structure in very lovely melodic con- 
formity to the fourteen colorful lines of 
its text, and develops their mood to a 
climax of powerful effect. The broad 
sequence of the song-phrase, the simply 
yet musically wrought accompaniment 
stamp its quality. It is a fine, dignified, 


expressive piece of work. 
ok * aS 


Teaching- C. W. Krogman, in 
Pieces in “Fancy Ball” (G. Schir- 
Attractive mer) offers teachers a 


Dance-Forms group of eight pieces in 
the second grade, in 
which the country-dance, the waltz, the 
minuet, the jota, the tarantellé, the 
march, and the “Cyprienne,” alias 
“Gavotte,” are attractively utilized to 
provide little players with performance 
pieces. 

* * * 

Two new songs, Florence 
Newell Barbour’s “When 
Flaming Morn Bursts 
Forth” and Anna _ Priscilla Risher’s 
“Firefly Fancies” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), call for commendation. The first 
in march-form, is a ringing, spirited mel- 
ody quite unconstrained in its appeal, is- 
sued for soprano and for mezzo voice. 
The “Firefly Fancies” is a delicate, happy 
little melodic fancy, as sincerely expres- 
sive as it is singable. It has been put 
forth for high and low voice. 


Flames and 
Fireflies 


A New Harriet Gaylord has 
Gaylord-Grey written the words for 
Ballad the new ballad “Dear 


Eyes” (Carl Fischer), 
from Frank H. Grey’s routined and 
prolific pen. It drips the honeyed 
sweetness, for which the  ballad- 
lover pines, in four keys, high, high- 
medium, low medium and low, and has 
a good likeness of the composer inset as 
a cover-decoration above the title. 


* * ok 
Futility, Alma Goatley has _ set 
Life forth her own versified 
and conception of “Futility,” 
Christmas and a. sizing-up of 


“Life” in three stanzas 
by S. Donald Cox, in song form. They 
are nicely written and singable. Christ- 
mas follows “Futility,” and “Life,” 
in “All My Heart This Night Rejoices,” 
by H. C. Macdougal, and “A Little Child 
Came He,” by Claude Warford, singer 
and teacher. (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
The Christmas songs are both very good, 
straightforward, devotional songs of ap- 
proved melodic type, suited for their 


purpose. 
* K * 


Six Cheer- “Sunbeam,” by Franco 
ful New Leoni, is the first among 
Melodies some new song _ issues 


(John Church Co.) to 
voice a message of cheer. It does so 
very happily, in a flowing melody in six- 
eight time, with a faint echo from the 
“Faust” ballet-music in the accompani- 
ment at its start. Mana-Zucca presents 
“The Old Mill’s Grist,” a melodious little 
ballad, in which the singer can make the 
“natter, patter, patter, etc.” with which 
it ends most effective. It is published 
for high, medium and low voice. “My 
Love Is Come to Me,” by Grover Tilden 


Davis, is a fine, jubilant song setting 
Christina Rossetti’s birthday poem, . 
fectively climaxed. Two little music 
mirth-provokers are John Barnes Wells: 
“Wishin’ and Fishin’” and “Her First 
welcome additions to other unique 
humorous ballads the genial tenor h: 
written. Both are issued for high a: 
low voice. Sidney Homer’s “I Love Six 
Pence, Pretty Little Six-Pence,” a dro] 
vocal Vivace, delightfully syllabized an 
with clever harmonization, allows a goo 
singer to point the moral underlying it 
“Mother Goose” patter with telling ef 
fect, as Mme. Louise Homer has alread; 
demonstrated in recital. 


* * 


“The Moo Cow,” “Th 
New Brother,” “Com 
any,” readings. wit! 
music (Clayton F. Summy Co.), th 
first by Edmund Vance Cook, the secon 
and third by Mary Wyman Williams, ar: 
pleasantly humorous examples of a forn 
of musical entertainment more curren 
in the West than here. The music serve: 
as a background for the recitation. Ther 
is no reason why such a specimen ot 
bucolic humor as “The Moo-Cow-Moo’” 
should not give pleasure to the unsophis 

ticated. 


Readings 
with Music 


* * * 
Songs Sydney Rosenbloom, in 
Simple But the four songs of his Op. 
Sincere 24, “Daffadil,” “O, Many 


A Lover Sighs,” “Come, 
My Life’s Delight” and “Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride” (Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) has achieved numbers whose ap- 
peal is instant. His accompaniments 
are restrained, yet perfect in their sup- 
port of beautiful, natural song-lines, 
whose sincerity and simple grace is in 
every case touched with distinction. 
“Come, My Life’s Delight” is a shining 
example of what may be done in the way 
of emotional expression without any 
elaboration of appareil. The one excep- 
tion one might take is in the case of 
“Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” 
where the minor note seems unduly em- 
phasized. All four songs are published 
for high and low voice. 

a ie 


Hannah Smith, the com- 
poser of “Four Easy 
Pieces for Violin” 
(White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co) has here forsaken the 
keyboard for the strings in her writing 
of teaching pieces. In her usual attrac- 
tive style, are the Cradle Song, “Man- 
dolinata” and “The Sandman.” It would 
seem as though in the case of “The 
Shepherd’s Song,” however, some cour- 
teous acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to Neruda would have been in order, 
since the first two measures are iden- 
tical, note for note, with the latter’s 
“Berceuse Slave.” Perhaps in_ the 
solidarity of the eternal feminine this 
amounts to no more, however, than would 
borrowing a hair-pin! 

* * * 


From 
Keyboard 
To Strings 


A New W. Rhys-Herbert has al- 
Rhys-Herbert ways known how to 
Song write good, singing 


melodies. His “Come 
Listen, O Love” and “Love’s Admoni- 
tion” (J. Fischer & Bro.) are no excep- 
tions to his rule. Both have a good text 
idea, a natural, flowing melody line and 
effective climaxes, and both are issued 
for high and for low voice. F. H. M. 


* * * 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 


“Thine Is the Day, O Lord.” By Harvey 
B. Gaul. “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross.” By Mark ndrews.. “The 
Ninety and Nine.” By Daniel Protheroe. 
“QO the Depth of the Riches.” By 
Nathaniel Irving Hyatt. “Witness of 
James.” By George B. Nevin. “In 
That Day Shall This Song Be Sung.” 
= George B. Nevin. (Oliver Ditson 
0. 


*x* * * 
PART-SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 


“Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord.” 
By W. Berwald. (Boston Music Co.) 
“In Autumn.” By O. Weil, “To Rest I 
Call Ye Lambkins All.” By Homer B. 
Hatch (G. Schirmer). “Around the 
Gipsy Fire.” By Brahms-Ambrose, 
“Down the Lane.” By Claude Warford 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) “Lawn Dance.” 
By W. Berwald (Oliver Ditson Co.) 


BS ok * 

CAROLS 
“Six Christmas Carols, Old and New.” 
Traditional, and by Camilieri and Matt- 


hews, for unison and mixed voices (G. 
Schirmer). 





Reinald Werrenrath’s second Carnegie 
Hall recital is announced for Jan. 9. 
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Sees Need of More Freedom in Music Education 
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Rhéa Silberta, Composer, Thinks National Conservatory Could Be Valuable Only as Stimulus 
to Recognition of Creative Talent—How Class Instruction Holds Back the Bright Student 





ISCUSSING the subject of musical 
| education in general and her own 
training in particular, Rhéa Silberta re- 
cently disclosed the reason for her not 
aligning with the musicians anxious for 
the establishment of a national con- 
servatory. 

This young composer, who like many 
others has won her first fame with songs, 
is heartily opposed to academic methods 
and results in art, and perhaps is able 
to speak politely of them only because 
of the distance which she has put be- 
tween herself and them. This has not 
sent her to the opposite fatuity of un- 
restrained naturalism; she does _ not 
babble of writing symphonies as a bird 
sings. She knows that choice is not 


confined to some existing educational 
system on the one hand and an anarchic 
lack of system on the other, but that the 
great educational problem of the future 
is to grow a new free sort of system 
from the enduring root of personality. 

All artistic forms, to her, take their 
value from the ideas which they express. 
She is impatient of the classicist super- 
stition that dexterity in the manipula- 
tion of conventional forms is the out- 
ward sign of a composer’s inner grace 
of personality. She had rather, she 
says, work out certain musical ideas to 
her own satisfaction and then find that 
she had paralleled the rondo form than 
to begin with the rondo form and maybe 
never arrive at intrinsic worth of ma- 
terial. 


Value of Teaching to the Teacher 


“T am doing some teaching now,” she 
says, “and I find it of the utmost value 
in clarifying my own ideas. You have 





Rhéa Silberta, Composer, Who Is Best 
Known Through Her Song, “Yohrzeit” 


no notion how often a problem which 
one knows quite well how to deal with 
empirically will catch one at a loss when 
it needs to be explained to a pupil in 
words. Every lesson which I give seems 
to me to advance me in my own work.” 

Her experience of teaching, thus rein- 
forcing the tradition of the deliberation 
with which alone can be acquired knowl- 
edge of lasting worth, has probably 
modified Miss Silberta’s impatience of 
conventional music pedagogy. She can- 
not always have been as forbearing to- 
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ward this black beast as she is now. 
For once, in her conservatory days, she 
confesses, the reforming spirit took her 
to the head of the institution where she 
was studying, with the demand that the 
sheep be separated from the goats, that 
the bright students be put into special 
classes where they would not be con- 
stantly held down to the rate of duller 
minds. 

She indeed disclaims any motive so 
extraneous to art as the reforming 
spirit! 

“All that bothered me,” she declares 
with a pleasing appearance of innocence, 
“was the waste of time. The bright 
student who grasps a point quicker than 
he is expected to by the curriculum 
which is the backbone of every educa- 
tional institution, is encouraged to the 
frittering away of his natural powers. 

“When I was a child, I practised on 
a piano in an upstairs room. I’d shut 
the door with all sorts of warnings to 
the family not to disturb me, and then 
I’d prop one of the ‘Algy’ books on the 
music-rack where I could read it while 
mechanically grinding out five-finger 
exercises. If less credit had been at- 
tached to mere externalities, mere sys- 
tem, I should have been more stimulated 
to progress. If I had been given new 
exercises to work on and had been en- 
couraged to leave the piano when I had 
mastered my lesson, I should have come 
to my practising with fresher mind, and 
I should have progressed faster even if I 
had spent less time at the keyboard. 

“In private teaching, that old- 
fashioned idea of system is getting more 
and more punctured. It is really pos- 
sible to make one improvement after 
another in private teaching to take one 
further back toward the animating im- 
pulse of personality. In class work this 
is almost impossible. Listen to what my 
professor said in answer to my com- 
plaint about the work of the conserva- 
tory: ‘If we took away the stimulus 
of contention with the brighter students, 
what would there be to keep the dull 
ones up to the mark’ 

“Conservatories and similar institu- 
tions certainly have their use. But their 
use is emphatically not for the most 
creatively gifted. The establishment of 
a national conservatory might be a 
stimulus to official recognition of crea- 
tive talent, but neither the increase nor 
the better equipment of the creatively 
gifted could be effected by it. That’s 
just common sense. 


Musical Forces Already Operative 


“The forces which are likeliest to give 
America some worthy music of her own 
are already operative. The teachers 
who go out from the big city conserva- 
tories to the towns throughout the coun- 
try; the Chambers of Commerce which 
here and there are financing popular 
concerts; the moving-picture houses and 
vaudeville theaters to some extent, and 
the pageant movement to a greater, are 
all hopeful. Through such means mu- 
sic touches the people much more nearly 
than through organized concert activi- 
ties, which are again the creatures of 
system. I have lived in as diverse 
places as Virginia and Pittsburgh, and 


I say that anyone who takes New York 
as synonymous with America is making 
a radical error. Among the plain people 
through the country you'll find a great 
spontaneous love of music.. This means 
more for our artistic future than any 
number of conservatories.” 

Miss Silberta should know the value 
of cultural background, for with the ex- 
ception of her father, her forebears have 
been cantors for uncounted generations. 
Some of their compositions have become 
traditional in her family. She claims 
that synagogal music is distinguished 
by a rhythm which must depend on more 
than the frequent use of triplets, for no 
musician who has not been familiar with 
it from his cradle can catch the trick of 
it. It is an entirely vocal style, how- 
ever, for instruments are not used in 
the orthodox synagogues.. And here, in 
Rhéa Silberta’s own development, enters 
the element of conscious guidance. 
Anxious to probe the secrets of orches- 
tral technique, she made it her practise 
to haunt concert-halls with score in 
hand. Thus she learned more than 
from any course. She caught for her- 
self, in about four hours, the trick of 
reading orchestral scores, to which the 
conservatories devote whole courses. 
Such self-instruction, as anybody who 
has attempted it must know, is not easy. 
The increase of self-discipline which it 
requires over that demanded by the ordi- 
nary course gives the measure of the 
seriousness of those young artists who, 
like Rhéa Silberta, are venturing to 
break the strangle-hold of hide-bound 
system on American artistic effort. 

D. J. T. 





BURLEIGH IN BLOOMINGTON 





Many Friends Hail Violinist-Composer 
—Middleton Gives Recital 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL, Dec. 5.—Cecil 
Burleigh gave a splendid violin recital 
under the auspices of the Amateur Club 
at the Coliseum on Friday. It was in 
the nature of a home-coming for Mr. 
Burleigh, as he was educated here and 
studied violin for a number of years 
under L. E. Hersey, who entertained 
Mr. and Mrs. Burleigh during their stay. 
An audience of nearly 2000 greeted the 
violinist with enthusiasm, and the re- 
cital was a series of ovations. The pro- 
gram included several of the player’s 
compositions. On Sunday, by special 
arrangement, the visitor gave another 
concert, and the High School auditorium 
was crowded. Clarence Mayer played 
the accompaniments in an acceptable 
manner. 

On Tuesday, Arthur Middleton was 
heard in song recital, this being the sec- 
ond artist recital given by the Amateur 
Club. He, also, was greeted by a 
crowded house, the enthusiastic favor of 
which he readily won. An excellent mu- 
siclan whom fate tried to conceal by 


naming him Smith played satisfactory 
accompaniments. C. E. S. 





Sybil Comer Fills Re-engagement with 
Chicago Athletic Club 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Sybil Comer, so- 
prano, sang for the Chicago Athletic 
Club Sunday, making her second en- 
gagement with this organization. Her 
program included the “Waltz Song” from 
“Bohéme”; Barbinolle’s “Si je pouvais 
mourir”’; Burleigh’s “The Wood of 
Finvara,” and La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger.” F. 
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MR. 
and 
MRS. 


HERALD: 

They are seasoned artists and their concerts gain in 
musicianly distinction. The programme comprised three 
sonatas for violin and piano—Bach’s in E minor; Bee- 
thoven’s in G, Opus 96, and Richard Strauss’s in E flat. 


TIMES: 

Alexander Bloch and Mrs. Bloch, whose artistic sonata 
recitals for some years have been marked by sincerity 
and mutual understanding, gave the first of two recitals 
pefore a musical audience last evening at Aeolian Hall. 
They were heard in classic works of Bach in E minor, 
of Beethoven in G Major, Op. 96, and the less formal 
sonata in E flat of Richard Strauss; works widely vary- 
ing in style, and as variously creditable to these sympa- 
thetic interpreters, who were heartily applauded. 


TRIBUNE: 

In spite of inclement weather an audience of good size 
attended last night the recital of sonatas for violin and 
piano given in Aeolian Hall by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch. These players have established in past seasons a 
reputation for understanding and skill in the gentle art 
of chamber music, qualities Which were again evident last 
night in the three sonatas offered—the Bach E minor, 
Beethoven G major, Op. 96, and Richard Strauss’s E flat 
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major. 
There was admirable unity of feeling and beauty of 
tone in their performance, but at times a greater in- 
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In their SONATA RECITAL at Aeolian Hall on November 22nd, 


ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Win favor from New York critics. 


Next Sonata Recital: Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, Jan. 10th. 
Direction: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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cisiveness at the piano would have been welcome. This 
was especially so in the Strauss number, of the three 
sonatas the one least often heard. 

There may be good reaswm for this, for besides its not 
inconsiderable difficulties, it has little of the ingratiating 
quality which is one of the great charms of chamber mu- 
sic. It contains much that is highly theatrical, inter- 
spersed with passages of fluent loveliness. It was pre- 
sented with conviction, but there were other and finer 
things on the program that were better done, notably the 
first movement of the Beethoven sonata, which has a 
quality almost of fantasia, and was played with imagina- 
tion and grace. 


EVENING MAIL: 

With a large portion of the public rushing to hear the 
individual prodigies of music, there is still room for 
serious artists of the type of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, and for such a sonata programme as they gave 
at Aeolian Hall last evening. 

Both performers are sincere and understanding musi- 
cians, unpretentious in manner and method, but with a 
real feeling for that which they interpret. Bach and 
Beethoven received reverential treatment at their hands 
yesterday, and Strauss had full justice done to his greater 
brilliancy. 

Their recital was another plank in the platform, ‘‘the 
musie’s the thing,’’ whieh must eventually work out 
America’s artistic salvation. 
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Two Years’ Study Brings Realization 
of Dream to Binghamton, N. Y., Girl 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., Dec. 6.—One 
of those true stories which, if they 
were not true, would bring ridicule upon 
the head of the narrator, is the story of 
the short musical career of a little Bing- 
hamton girl, Effie Strohman. 
Last week, Miss Strohman sang for 
critics, concert managers and music 


patrons in the Astor gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. She received much 
praise which was backed by more or less 
promising offers of contracts. Imme- 
diately she made engagements to sing in 
Carnegie Hall and in the Plaza. 

Even though the enthusiasts who com- 
pared the voice of the new and yet un- 
heralded little coloratura soprano from 
Binghamton, to that of a _ celebrated 
star, may have let their admiration run 
away with their critical faculties, that 
she could arouse the interest that New 
York critics have shown in her voice, 
after only two years of study and voice 
training, marks her as a young woman 
with very much more than ordinary 
talent. 


The promise of fulfillment, it would 
seem, has come to brighten the dream 
that she has carried with her from early 
childhood. To this dream, persistently 
pushing her on to ceaseless study and ef- 
fort, her teacher, Mrs. Pauline Winslow 
Elsbree, attributes the rapidity of her 
progress. 

When she was a very little girl, Effie 
Strohman said to her mother: “When I 
grow up I am going to be a great big 
singer.” 

But the opportunity to cultivate her 
voice did not come immediately. When 
it did come, she grasped it so tightly 
and applied herself so diligently that, in 
two years, she has transformed herself 
from a slip of a girl with a fulsome but 
untrained voice, into the singer who last 
Thursday, when she was introduced by 
the Athene Club, pleased a discriminat- 
ing audience with arias from French and 
Italian operas. 

Just now the world looks very bright 
to her for, with reason, she believes she 
sees the beginning of things that are to 
bring her a realization of the dream she 
conceived as a child. J. A. M. 





Gertrude Carey Introduces Gebhard’s 
Song in Boston Recital 


Boston, Dec. 3.—Gertrude Theodora 
Carey, soprano of Haverhill, Mass., was 
heard in recital in Steinert Hall, Thurs- 
day night. She had as assistants Frank 
Larsen, tenor, and Frank E. Doyle, ac- 
companist. Miss Carey was heard to 
much advantage in a group of well- 


known French and English songs. She 
effectively contributed arias from Meyer- 
beer’s “Roberto I] Diavolo,” and Pucci- 
ni’s “Butterfly.” A feature of the con- 
cert was her artistic singing of Heinrich 


Gebhard’s recently written song, “You 
Walked Into the Garden.” It is under- 
stood that this is the first time the song 
has been sung in public. It was well 
received. 





Two Notable Concerts in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Nov. 27.—T wo musi- 
cal events of importance to Lynchburg 
have marked the past week’s calendar. 
The Flonzaley Quartet on Nov. 19, gave 


a delightful and appreciated recital at 
the Lynchburg City Auditorium. En- 
cores were repeatedly demanded and the 
concert was voted ideal. Louis Graveure 
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appeared before the Music Lovers’ 
League who were assembled in full force, 
on Nov. 22. Nearly every one was a 
musician, listening with keenest interest 
to the new artist, who was given 
hearty approval, many encores being de- 
manded. G. B. M. 





Chicago Musician Returns from Exten- 
sive Tour 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29.— Donato Cola- 
femina, of the Chicago Conservatory, 
has returned from a fourteen weeks’ 
trip under the management of the 


Swarthmore Bureau, of Swarthmore, 
Penn. His success was so marked that 
he has signed a contract with the same 
bureau for a tour of thirty-five weeks 
next year. F. W. 





St. Louis to Hear Lazaro in “Rigoletto” 
with Creatore Forces 


Hipolito Lazaro, the noted Spanish 
tenor, who is devoting most of the mu- 
sical season to concert work, left last 
week for St. Louis to sing a guest per- 


formance of “Rigoletto” with the Crea- 
tore Opera Company. Upon his return 
to the East he will continue his recitals 
prior to going to Canada to fulfill con- 
cert engagements. 





New York Recital Planned by Reed 


Miller for Dec. 29 


Reed Miller, tenor, plans to give a 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Dec. 
29. Two important engagements will be 
in Hartford and Philadelphia on Dec. 7 
and Dec. 30, respectively. In Hartford 
he will sing for the Men’s Choral Club, 
and in Philadelphia in a performance 
of the “Messiah.” 





Pavloska Scores in California 


A recent telegram from Selby C. Op- 
penheimer to Milton Diamond, manager 
of Irene Pavloska, contralto, reads: 


“Pavloska made genuine success with 
California Orchestra this morning. 
Behymer here and agrees with me. 
Plan to use tour for her next season. 
Behymer will use her in Los Angeles in 
joint recital with Breeskin on Dec. 22.” 





Rothwell Orchestra Commands Praise 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 28.—Walter 
Rothwell, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave the Cesar Franck D 
Minor Symphony as the principal item 
of the program at the Auditorium, Nov. 
18. The liberality of W. A. Clark, Jr., 


has made daily rehearsals possible, and 
Mr. Rothwell is developing an orchestra 
that will compare with Eastern organ- 
izations. The instrumentalists’ were 
finely responsive at to-day’s concert. 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, was the soloist. 





Mary Garden Opens Series in Sioux 


City, Iowa 


Sioux City, IowA, Nov. 20.—Mary 
Garden opened the Civic Music Com- 
mittee’s series of concerts at the High 
School Auditorium last night. She was 
assisted by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, and 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, and all three 
were repeatedly encored by a very large 
audience. W. C. S. 





Albert Musical Bureau Opening London 
Office 


The J. H. Albert Musical Bureau an- 
nounces the opening of a London office 
after Jan. 1, 1921. Mr. J. Jaffe, asso- 
ciate manager, who is now on the con- 
tinent, is arranging tours for the 
Bureau’s artists. More definite an- 
nouncements will shortly be made. 
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Courboin and Letz Quartet Give 
cellent Concerts 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Charles 
Courboin, widely known organist, , 
heard in a recital Monday evening, N 
29, at the Mizpah Auditorium. The». 
was a capacity house and enthusias) 
prevailed throughout. His _ progray 
was superbly played. 

Another concert of interest given {), 
same week, was that of the Letz Qu 
tet, presented by the Morning Musical.;. 
Inc., at one of the latter’s regular fo;+- 
nightly recitals. The Brahms Quar‘e 
in A Minor made a deep impressic; 
Kreisler’s Quartet in A Minor was 
teresting as a novelty, but otherwise . 
not seem imbued with emotional quaii- 
ties. 

The Salon Musicale program this 
week, included numbers by Mrs. Ruth 
Thayer Burnham, contralto; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Osborne, soprano; Mrs. Lucy Mac. 
Keever, violinist, and a reading of Lone- 
fellow’s “Robert of Sicily” by Mrs. John 
Barry, with Mrs. Leslie Kincaid at the 
piano. The program was arranged }) 
Alice Wilson Harvey and was given at 
the home of Mrs. Frank Hiscock. 

L. V. K 


Frank Bibb and Gustave J. S. White 
Open Studio 


Frank Bibb and Gustave J. S. White 
have opened a studio together for coach- 
ing in English, French, Italian and Ger- 
man répertoire at 166 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. Mr. Bibb is widely known as an 





accompanist and pianist; Mr. White as a 


singer and song composer. Mr. Bibb is 
also known favorably through his con- 
cert songs, which have been sung by 
many distinguished artists. 





Operatic Series for Selwyn Theater 


Mario Salvini, director of the Salvini 
School of Singing, together with Giulio 
Setti of the Metropolitan, and with the 
permission of the Metropolitan director- 
general, has leased the Selwyn Theater 
for an operatic series beginning this 
month and extending through February. 
The operas to be given, in which artist- 
students will be presented in the general 
casts will be “Rigoletto,” “The Barber 
of Seville,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Gioconda”\and “Butterfly.” 





Zoellners Welcomed in Zanesville, Ohio 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 2.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet appeared lately in the Weller 
Theater, as the second number of the 
course sponsored by the Thursday Mati- 
née Music Club. The house was well 
filled and the audience demonstrative in 
its appreciation of the excellent program 
offered by the quartet. 0. D. L 





Cottlow Assists at Fine Concert of 
Gabrilowitsch Forces 


DETROIT, Dec. 2.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra has probably never 
played with more excellence than at Or- 
chestra Hall Sunday afternoon, on 
Gabrilowitsch’s first Sunday appearance 
of the season. Auguste Cottlow, as piano 
soloist, scored a pronounced success. 

M. McD. 





Rachmaninoff Accorded Ovation in Al- 
bany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff was given an ovation when he 
appeared at the State Armory last night 
in the opening event of the eighth season 
of the Franklin concert course. The 
Chopin group was accorded great ap- 
plause, and after the closing number, 4 
Liszt Rhapsodie, he was given a demon- 
stration. W. A. Hz. 





San Carlo Opera in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEXx., Nov. 27.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company appeared in four per- 
formances last week at the Fair Park 
Coliseum, offering “Butterfly,” “Aida,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Carmen.” 
Among the singers whose work especial!y 
stood out were Bettina Freeman in the 
title role in “Aida,” and Consuelo Esco- 
bar in the dual roles of Olympia and 
Antonia in “Hoffmann.” C. E. B. 
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How a Boston Musician Solved the Housing Dilemma 








Richard Platt Turns Archi- 
tect and Converts Tiny Play- 
house Into Novel Studio 


OSTON, Dec. 10.—Boston musicians 

are more and more finding them- 
selves in a dilemma resulting from the 
housing situation which has reached the 
stage when an apartment or a studio 
may be defined as a body of floor space 
entirely surrounded by profiteers. A gen- 
eral raise of from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent in studio rents has made the 


average teacher’s “overhead” too large 
for his income. If he decides to dis- 
pense with a studio, however, and teach 
at home, he finds himself up against the 
landlord’s growing custom of refusing 
to rent apartments where the teaching 
of music is to be conducted. 

The solution of the problem, for the 
majority of teachers, would be the erec- 
tion of a good-sized studio-apartment 
building, constructed specially for them, 
where they could both live and teach. 
As the high cost of building makes this 
solution unlikely in the near future, the 
only way out, at present, seems to be 
that taken by Richard Platt, a Boston 
piano teacher, who until recently was 
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Interior View of the Studio of Richard 


aiding in the support of two rich but un- 
deserving landlords. 

The housing congestion has resulted, in 
Boston as well as in New York, in the 
reclamation of many small streets or 
even alleys which invited intensive cul- 
tivation. Lime Street, in Boston’s sa- 
cred Beacon Hill district, is such a 
street, and the last ten years have seen 
stables, blacksmith shops, and what not 
disappear before the architect’s wand, 
and turn into cozy, trim and prosper- 
ous dwellings. Several years ago one 
of the last remaining Lime Street stables 
was taken over by a group of amateur 
actors and made into the “Toy Theater,” 
one of the many experimental little 
theaters which have become so numer- 
ous. After a few years in their cramped 
dramatic quarters, the actors departed 
for wider fields, and Mr. Platt seeing his 
chance, soon succeeded in buying the lit- 
tle playhouse and, with the help of his 
architect, converting it into a unique and 
most attractive combination of studio 
and home. 


A Unique Transformation 


The illustration gives only a hint of 
what has been accomplished. What was 
once the stage and auditorium is now 
the studio of generous proportions, 
roughly twenty by seventy feet, with 
ample room for two grand pianos and 
for a good-sized audience when it is de- 
sired to give recitals. Friends and 
pupils often have the opportunity of 
hearing professional musicians in this 
studio, and the room also makes a sym- 


Photo by Boston News Co. 
Platt, Converted from “Toy Theater” 


pathetic atmosphere for the semi-formal 
recitals of one or two pupils which are, 
with many teachers, taking the place of 
the old-fashioned, vaudeville-style, “from 
ten to ten” concert in which a teacher’s 
entire class was marshaled before the 
public in interminable succession. 

The small elevation at one end of the 
studio, which grew out of the necessity 
of providing room below for the fur- 
nace, is of decided decorative value and 
also serves as a sort of balcony for the 
spectators. The second floor, where the 
actors were accustomed to serve tea be- 
tween the acts, has been turned into 
dining room and kitchen; and the third 
floor, which formerly contained diminu- 
tive dressing rooms and fly-gallery, is 
just large enough for a smoking room, 
two small bedrooms and a bath. 

Although this method of dealing with 
the housing problem requires some initial 
capital, it promises to be, in the long 
run, more economical than the double 
rent system. There is also the great 
advantage of an artistic environment for 
the musical work, for students are un- 
doubtedly affected by the surroundings 
in which they take their lessons and meet 
their musical associates. Who, indeed, 
would not derive more pleasure and 
benefit from a lesson in such a studio 
than from an hour spent in the dentist- 
office-like cubicle of the average studio 
building where the pianist must play 
fortissimo all the time or else be dis- 
tracted by the musical, or unmusical, 
emanations from the studios on both 
sides? C. R. 





ARTISTRY RULES AT FERGUSSON RECITAL 





Baritone Returns After Years 
Abroad and Is Hailed 
with Rapture 


After an absence of many years 
George Fergusson, the American bari- 
tone of Scottish birth, was heard once 
more in New York at Aeolian Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. A 
very large audience greeted the singer 
and applauded his performance with a 
zeal approaching rapture. Mr. Fergus- 
son was for long a resident of Berlin 
and suffered the fate of internment at 
Ruhleben during the war. While thus 
detained he improved the time by mas- 
tering the Russian language, in testi- 
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mony of which accomplishment his pro- 
gram last week contained a group of 
songs by Tchaikovsky, Borodin, 
Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky sung 
with the original texts. The rest of his 
list was given over to airs by Lully, 
Grétry, Monteverdi and Galuppi, to mod- 
ern French songs by Chausson, Rhené- 
Baton and Dupare and an English 
group. 

Mr. Fergusson displayed much of that 
artistic finish and conscientiousness al- 
ways associated with him and in the 


- Russian and ‘certain of the French songs 


an intimate and expressive grasp of 
their moods and spirit. Taste and in- 
telligence rule his work, but these are 
not as in the case of so many pre-emi- 
nent vocal stylists, unfired by emotional 
perception. Nevertheless his delivery 
was not free from monotony last week 
and the impression of sameness was fur- 
ther heightened by the character of the 
music he elected to sing. 

Mr. Fergusson’s voice shows the ef- 
fects of time and usage, though evi- 
dences of its one-time beauty are not 
wanting. It sounds constrained and 
throaty much of the time and suffers 
from an unremitting tremolo. It lacks 
volume and carrying power. The em- 
ployment of nasal resonance almost ex- 
clusively places in relief his neglect of 


other resonances. And the artistic per- 
suasiveness of the singer’s work does 
not gain by the character of his enuncia- 
tion. 





Alfred De Voto accompanied with 
taste. H. F. P. 
MANNESES ISSUE BULLETIN 





Announce Concert Offerings and Chor- 
uses at Their School 


The first bulletin issued by the David 
Mannes Music School contains a well- 
filled calendar of artist recitals and reg- 
ular weekly events in the recital hall. 
Among notable concerts at the school are 
to be three chamber music recitals given 
by the Manneses, with assisting artists, 
for the benefit of the Scholarship Fund. 
Alfred Cortot is also announced for 
three recitals. The Neighborhood 
Chorus under Mr. Torrens’s direction is 
growing from week to week in numbers 
and enthusiasm, but the Children’s 
Chorus has not met with the response 
which the directors of the school feel it 
should. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mannes plan to issue 
these bulletins from time to time dur- 
ing the season to keep the parents of 
the pupils informed of the various spe- 
cial opportunities offered. 


TOLEDO FORCES REAPPEAR 








Seccnd Concert of New Symphony Meets 
With Much Approval 


TOLEDO, O., Dec. 4.—The second con- 
cert of the Toledo Symphony, Dec. 1, 


in Scott Auditorium, brought forward 
the concertmaster, Lynnel Reed, as a 
conductor and composer of marked abil- 
ity. Mr. Reed conducted his own com- 
position, Romance in D Minor, originally 
published as violin solo, but since am- 
plified to orchestral proportions. It 
proved a charming number, beautifully 
orchestrated, and under Mr. Reed’s 
baton the orchestra achieved some in- 
spiring effects. Lewis H. Clement as 
usual conducted the rest of the program. 
Joseph Di Natale, violinist, of Detroit, 
was heard to advantage in two move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s E Minor Con- 
certo. The orchestra showed marked 
improvement over its first concert, and 
promises to grow into an excellent civic 
organization. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 2, in Scott 
High Auditorium the second number of 
the Musical Art Institute’s course took 
place, with Jan Chiapusso, the Dutch 
pianist, as soloist. He presented an am- 
bitious program, rather weighty from 
the classical standpoint, but played in 
splendid style. é. B. 8. 





Levitzki sArouses the Bohemians to 


Cheers 


Mischa Levitzki was the guest of 
honor of The Bohemians (New York 
Musicians’ Club) on Dec. 6. The an- 
nouncement that he would give a short 
program brought out a record attend- 
ance, over 400 of the leading musicians . 
of New York being present. After his 
performance of two Beethoven sonatas 
his hearers stood and cheered for several 
minutes, affording the pianist such a re- 
ception as few guests have ever received 
in the annals of The Bohemians. And 
the aftermath came when the vice-presi- 
dent, Sigmund Herzog, at the request of 
the - Board of Governors, asked Mr. 
Levitzki to play again at the dinner to 
be given at the Biltmore, Dec. 26, in 
honor of Caruso. 





Joseph Schwarz’s Tour Under Antonia 
Sawyer’s Direction 


Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone, 
who arrived in this country Dec. 12, 
will be presented to an American audi- 
ence for the first time by Alex Fischer 
at Carnegie Hall, Monday afternoon, 
Jan. 3, under the management of An- 
tonia Sawyer, who will also direct the 
extended tour of this artist throughout 
this country. 
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True Vocal Expression Founded on Simple Pronunciation— 
Extending Threefold the Pitch of Speech—Articulating 


at High Register 





By WHITNEY TEW 


O put the question of the art of sing- 
ing so that one who runs may read 
and understand, the normal speaking 
compass varies from the absolute mono- 
tone to three or four tones (Anglo-Saxon 
speech). 
Let us say that the C—first ledger line 
below treble clef—is the highest tone 
upon which a given voice speaks. At C 


sharp, then, the voice refuses to function 
normally. 

From this fact it is assumed, through 
ignorance of the action of the breath 
which makes pitch changes, that to pro- 
nounce on the C sharp there must be an 
alteration in the position of the mechan- 
ism—that the cords must become shorter 
and thicker. This theory overlooks the 
fact that the thicker the cord or string 
the heavier or lower the tone. This sup- 
posedly necessary alteration’ at C sharp, 
or D or E (whatever the exact point at 
which it is supposed to come) constitutes 
the basis for the erroneous theory of 
registers. 

The true law, known to the ancient 
singers of Italy—and at another period, 
in Greece, some twenty centuries past— 
is a use of the breath which, an exact 
science, enables the singer to continue 
pronouncing exactly as in speech straight 
up the scale, and with no physical effort, 
to a point three octaves above the normal 
speaking pitch. 

The writer sought this principle twen- 
ty-five years ago unavailingly, and not 
until nineteen years later was its modus 
operandi and scientific basis revealed to 
him. 

This activity develops what Francesco 
Lamperti predicated as the art of sing- 
ing, namely, the extension of the speak- 
ing compass. 

The normal act of speaking leaves the 
larynx poised in one position, from which 
it may not deviate, without impairing the 
qualities of tone and making articulation 
forced and unnatural. This normal 
speech is carried below and above the 
monotone, or the pitch upon which we 
speak, by the use of the true principle 
of tone emission and articulation. 


To say that modern singing employs it 
would be ridiculous. When this principle 
is understood the “register” or “break” 
becomes a reductio ad absurdum. 

Through its use the voice, all voices, 
acquire the capacity to speak naturally 
and fluently from about the E Flat— 
octave below first line treble clef—to the 
F or G, octave above treble clef. 


Pronouncing at High Register 


The extraordinary view held by many 
modern teachers and singers that it is 
permissible not to pronounce on the 
higher notes, or that it is impossible to 
do so, is due to not knowing the simple 
law of nature which governs pitch mak- 
ing and articulation. 

To state this fact would be a value- 
less and wanton iconoclasm were there no 
evidence of it. But there is. Any vocal 
teacher or singer who is willing and has 
the patience and capacity to observe and 
concentrate can by closely analyzing na- 
ture in her processes, find the simple law 
upon which he may continue his speak- 
ing activity straight up the scale. 

When the art of speaking naturally, or 
the art of sustaining the speaking modus 
operandi throughout the compass of the 
voice has been acquired—which summed 
up is the ability to retain a complete 
mental picture of the phrases to be 
uttered—it will be then possible to truth- 
fully interpret. 

With this art one may convince the 
listener, if his conception of the poet is 
true; but to stamp his work with great- 
ness it must be his own conception, not 
that of a vocal teacher or coach. To ac- 
cept the views of another as to how a 
poem shall be brought out argues a men- 
tal incapacity which would be incapable 
of swaying the people; moreover, it would 
be what a person names “an extempo- 
raneous, half-possession,” a misfit which 
reveals its unfamiliarity with the im- 
portant substance of the work, namely, 
the idea to be expressed. 

To attempt, however, to carry the 
speaking compass above the pitch upon 


‘which one speaks without knowing the 


exact science underlying the management 
of the breath would be futile. 


Whitney Tew, the Vocal Teacher, and His 
Pupil, Frances Reinold 


Unless the singer can talk on all notes 
of his compass as in what is considered 
to be natural speech, he has no actual 
means of expression—hence his effort 
must lack spontaneity, and cannot carry 
conviction, much less inspire that exalta- 
tion to which the people were raised by 
the old masters. 

So the dictum of Pacchiarotti sums it 
up, “He who can pronounce can sing.” 
When developed on these lines the voice 
reveals a beauty, power, intensity and 
flexibility which are unknown to-day; 
moreover, there is an irreducible mini- 
mum of physical exertion, it covers a 
compass of three or four octaves, and al- 
lows an articulation which conveys the 
exact image of the mind. 

Such is briefly the nature of the art, 
now generally -lost or abandoned, but 
which is being revived with results which 
are an unequivocal substantiation of the 
claim that its power and verity are im- 
measurabl¥ superior to the artifice of to- 
day which has usurped the place and 
prerogatives of the art of the masters. 





HONOR LEIPZIGER’S MEMORY 


Samoiloff and Others Give Musical Pro- 
gram at Memearial Meeting 


The memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, which was 
held at the Great Hall of the College of 
the City of New York on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 1, recalls the fact that 
it was about twelve years ago that Dr. 
Leipziger began his campaign for lec- 
tures in the public schools and high 
schools of New York. It was then that 
he met Lazar S. Samoiloff, the New York 
vocal teacher, and developed the idea of 
having music in connection with his 
lectures. Besides Gottfried H. Federlein, 
the Apollo Male Quartet and Bertha 
Van Vliet, the musical program at his 
memorial meeting presented Mr. Samoi- 
loff. 

Mr. Samoiloff sang at one of the first 


“Mr. Case is a 
singer of experience. 
He possesses an ex- 
cellent tenor voice. 
The quality is pleas- 
ing, the intonation 
accurate and_ the 
enunciation delight- 
ful. He is distinctly 
artistic also in all 
that pertains to 
style.’’—H. D. 
Sleeper, Northamp- 
ton (Mass.) Gazette. 
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of the lectures at Cooper Union. After 
that Mr. Samoiloff and a number of his 
pupils appeared at these lectures, It was 
quite natural, therefore, that the Ar- 
rangement Committee of the Board of 
Education, in planning the meeting in 
memory of Dr. Leipziger, should think 
of him. Accompanied on the organ 
by Mr. Federlein, he sang “Pieta 
Signore” by Stradella, using his voice 
with much artistry and dignity. His 
singing was one of the impressive fea- 
tures of a very interesting program. The 
speakers of the evening were the Hon. 
Samuel Greenbaum, the Hon. George 
Gordon Battle, Dr..John H, Finley, Benno 
Lewinson, Jennie Melvene Davis and 
Ernest L. Crandall. 





Garrison and Sturkow-Ryder in Kala- 
mazoo 


_ KALAMAzoo, MIcH., Dec. 1.—The open- 
ing programs of the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society and the Kalamazoo Choral 
brought Mabel Garrison and Mme. Theo- 
dora Sturkow-Ryder, both of whom pre- 
sented exacting programs. The Morning 
Musical Club and the Afternoon Music 
Study Club, recently formed, held their 
first meeting. Leoti Combs, leader of the 
First M. E. Church choir, has recently 


organized a large chorus choir. The: 


choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 

directed by H. Glenn Henderson, organ- 

ist, gave its first sacred concert recently. 
V. B. 





Garden Sings in Huntington, W. Va., for 
First Time 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 1.—Mary 
Garden sang to 3000 enthusiasts in the 
City Auditorium recently. It was 
the famous diva’s first appearance in 
this section although she had been booked 


| Harriot 


on two former occasions. She was well 
received and responded with no less than 
eight encores in all. Guita Casini, ’cel- 
list, won a large place of favor, and the 
accompanist, Isaac Van Grove, was 
satisfactéry support for the artists. This 
concert was the fourth in the series ar- 
ranged by Alfred Wiley for  -. season. 
a 





Aurore La Croix Writes on Piano Art 


Widening her sphere of influence, 
Aurore La Croix, pianist, has taken to 
musical journalism. In the November 
issue of the Etude she begins a series of 
three articles on piano playing which are 
being widely commented on for their in- 
structive value. 





Elsie Baker is featuring three new 
songs on her present tour, “Lassie O’ 
Mine,” by E. J. Walt; “It Was the Time 
of Lilac,” by Jane Hathaway, and 
“Heart’s Delight,” by James H. Rogers. 


YVONNE DIENNE REVEALS 
FINE QUALITIES IN DEBI 7 


Dramatic Instinct and Command 
Piano’s Resources Among Gifts 
of French Pianist 


Yvonne Dienne, a product of the « 
servatoire in Paris, made her début j 
piano recital at Aeolian Hall on 
afternoon of Dec. 7, displaying music’: ; 
ly gifts of no mean order. The Cé 
Franck Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
which she opened her program, is 
the most grateful work which she mi 
have chosen for her capabilities. 
real significance of the composit 
seemed to lie just beyond her grasp, : 
there were many false notes, which, h 
ever, may have been occasioned by a 
ported accident to a finger on the pvr 
ous day. ‘One feature which was |, 
lacking, was a well-developed dram: :;, 
instinct, a boldness and an authoritai y. 
command of the resources of the instru- 
ment which did not fail to interest. 

It was in the second group, which 
contained Bach’s “Sarabande” with 
variations, Couperin’s “Tic-Toc-Choc oy 
Les Maillotins” and Chopin’s C Sharp 
Minor and C Minor Etudes and the Bal- 
lade in F Major, that Miss Dienne demn- 
strated that she is a player of uncom. 
mon merit. In these numbers she dis- 
played a_ genuinely beautiful legato 
touch, and invested them with grace and 
rare charm. There was also spleniid 
rhythm, fine regard for the melodic line 
and poetic feeling. The pianist pos- 
sesses a simple and unaffected manner 
which bespeaks sincerity. 

The remainder of the program con- 


‘sisted of compositions by de Castillon, 


Albeniz, Granados and Camille Chevil- 
lard. A good-sized audience evinced 
much pleasure in the artist’s playing. 





Teachers Hear Vanderpool Songs 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
had as a feature of its meeting, recently, 
a group of songs by Frederick W. 
Vanderpool, sung by Emily Begiin, 
soprano. Mr. Vanderpool accompanied 
Miss Beglin in “’Neath the Autumn 
Moon,” “The Want of You,” “Values” 
and “The Light.” To this announced 
list she added “Heart to Heart.” 
Further extras were given by Mr. Van- 
derpool himself, who made the hit of the 
evening with a series of nonsense songs. 





Detroit Symphony Plays at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 30.—A concert 
which will be remembered as one of the 
finest in many years was given by the 
Detroit Symphony in Oberlin, last Tues- 
day evening. The program opened with 
Brahms’s First Symphony, followed by 
the Mozart D Minor Piano Concerto ex- 
quisitely played by Gabrilowitsch at the 
piano and Victor Kolar directing the or- 
chestra. The Wagner “Forest Murmurs’ 
and Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Over. 
ture completed the program. F. B.S. 





Powell in Recital at Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 1—John Powell, 
pianist, appeared in recital at Hollins 
College last night and was well received. 
The Thursday Morning Music Club pro- 
gram was presented by Marjorie Cottam, 
Mrs. Herbert Gregory, soprano, Clinton 
Eley, Annie Jett, soprano, Mrs. T. W. 
Spindle and Blanche Deal. 

At the Roanoke Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, papers were read by Max Brown- 
old, Mrs. Maude Gorman and Clinton 
Eley. G. H. B. 
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Some Recent Criticisms of 


Warford Pupils’ Work 
No. 4. 


Youthful freshness, as well as 
a warm and sympathetic quality 
commends the young singer’s 
voice, which has been so well 
schooled and is used so intelli- 
gently that her singing is in- 
gratiating by reason of her neat 
vocalization and tasteful phras- 
ing of sentiment. 

Newark (N. J.), Evening News 
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Innovations Planned for Next 
Chicago North Shore Festival 








NNOUNCEMENT of the thirteenth 
£% annual Chicago North Shore Music 
Festival, to include six concerts, was 
made in New York Wednesday by Carl 
D. Kinsey, business manager of the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival Association. 
The president of the association is Fred- 
erick W. Chamberlain, and other officers 
are John H. Hilton, treasurer, and Wal- 


er B. Smith, secretary. 

As in the past, the festival will be 
given at Evanston in the gymnasium of 
the Northwestern University. The 
dates as announced are May 25, 26, 27, 
28, 30 and 31. Past festivals have con- 
sisted of five concerts each, and the add- 
ing of a sixth for the coming series is 
an innovation regarded as showing ex- 
pansion and growth. 

The six programs will present choral 
and orchestral music with noted soloists 
from the opera and concert stage. The 
Chicago Symphony will play at all but 
the first concert, when the New York 
Philharmonic, returning from its Pacific 
Coast tour, will be heard under the 
direction of Josef Stransky. A festival 
chorus of 600 voices will sing at three 
of the concerts. 


The Programs 


As announced, the programs and the 
participating artists and organizations 
will be as follows: ; 

First program, Wednesday evening, 
May 25—New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Marguerite Matze- 
nauer, contralto, soloist. 

Second program, Thursday evening, 
May 26—Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock, conductor. Festival chorus of 
600 voices. First public performance of 
new work, for tenor soloist, chorus and 
orchestra, composed by Frederick Stock; 
also “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, for tenor, chorus and 
orchestra. Orville Harrold will be solo- 
ist for both works. Mr. Stock will con- 
duct his composition. Peter C. Lutkin 
will conduct “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast.” 

Third program, Friday evening, May 
27—“Artists’ Night’; Percy Grainger, 
soloist; Chicago Symphony. This will 


be the first time a pianist has appeared 
as soloist at the Festival, and repre- 


24 West 59th Street 





- conductor; 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Available Season 1920-21 


Personal Address: 


sents another departure. Mr. Grainger 
will play the Tchaikovsky Concerto, No. 
1, with orchestra, and a group of num- 
bers for piano alone. 

Fourth program, Saturday afternoon, 
May 28—“Young People’s Matinée.” 
Children’s chorus of 1500 voices, con- 
ducted by Osbourne McConathy, in chil- 
dren’s cantata and part songs, with 
Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
Florence Macbeth, soprano. 

Fifth program, Memorial Day, Mon- 
day, May 30, afternoon and evening. 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” given in 
its entirety, with intermission between 
afternoon and evening. Festival chorus 
of 600 voices, surpliced boy choir of 300 
voices, Peter C. Lutkin conducting; Chi- 
cago Symphony; soloists, Marie Sunde- 
lius, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Gervase Elwes, tenor; Theodore Harri- 
son, baritone; Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone. 

Sixth program, Tuesday evening, May 
31—Lucien Muratore, tenor, in opera 
arias and songs; Festival chorus of 600 
voices, Peter C. Lutkin, conductor; Chi- 
cago Symphony. 

An innovation will be found in two 
public rehearsals, with admission at a 
small fee. At one of these the new 
Stock work and “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” will be given, and at the other 
the “St. Matthew Passion.” 


MANY VISITORS TO ATLANTA 


Matzenauer, Ruffo, Macbeth and Others 
Provide City’s Music 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 2.—Margaret 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan contralto, 
opened Atlanta’s concert season with a 
recital notable for the beauty of the 
singer’s art and for the cordial greeting 
extended to her by an audience of 2500. 
Louis Meslin, her accompanist, made a 
decided impression in his accompani- 
ments and* solo numbers. The concert 
was the first of the Civic Concert Series 
of the Atlanta Music Study Club. 

Titta Ruffo made his first local ap- 
pearance on Nov. 4 in a recital. The 
baritone verified his reputation, and 
tumultuous applause greeted all his 
numbers. Rudolph Bochco assisted with 
violin numbers. The concert opened the 
All Star Concert Series. 
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Another premier performance was 
that of the Series Intime of the Atlanta 
Music Study Club, which presented 
Florence Macbeth in a matinée recital 
in the ballroom of the Capital City Club. 
The American coloratura promptly en- 
deared herself to a capacity audience. 

One of the most interesting musical 
events of the fall was the recent pro- 
gram given by the Atlanta Music Study 
Club of works by Atlanta composers pre- 
sented by Atlanta artists. The com- 
posers represented were Alfredo Barili, 
Nan Stephens, Walter Peck Stanley, 
George Fr. Lindner, J. Clarendon Mc- 
Clure, Mrs. Bonita P. Crowe, Mrs. 
George Wight, S. Hauff, Kurt Mueller 
and Mrs. Frank Runyon. Assisting 
artists were Mrs. Armond Carroll, Mrs. 
Benjamin Elsas, Mary Lansing, Mabel 
Whitney, H. R. Bates, A. W.’ Browning 
and Mrs. J. H. Spillane. ha En. 


BALLET TROUPE ON TOUR 








Pavley-Oukrainsky Forces Offer Pro- 


grams in Middle West 


CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—That within ten 
years classes in artistic dancing will be 
part of the curriculum of many public 
schools and high schools in American 
cities, is the prediction of Andreas Pav- 
ley and Serge Oukrainsky, premier 
danseurs of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

“Some day soon,” said Mr. Pavley, 
“you will witness a renaissance of danc- 
ing that is cultured and beautiful. The 
instinctive American yearning for beauty 
is the reason for our present social rest- 
lessness. In lovely dancing men, 
women and children will find expression 
for their soul hunger.” 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet and 
orchestra of forty-five persons were 
taken on a tour of the Middle West 
this fall. They visited thirty-five cities. 





Hartford Forces with Mary Mellish Are 
Heard in New Britain 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., Dec. 6.—The 
Hartford Philharmonic, R. H. Prutting, 
conductor, and Mary Mellish, soprano, 
came to New Britain, Nov. 28, under the 
auspices of the New Britain Choral Club 
presenting an attractive program. Mary 
Mellish sang the aria from “Butterfly,” 
“Un bel di vedremo,” accompanied by the 
orchestra and also gave a group of songs 
for which E. F. Laubin provided musi- 
cianly accompaniments. F. L. E. 





Philharmonic Gives Concert at Pough- 
keepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Nov. 29.—The 
first Marston concert of the season was 
given by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Students’ Auditorium 
Nov. 20. The orchestra played in its 
usual fashion and was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

By the kindness of Mrs. E. H. Hooker, 
Robert Lawrence, an authority on com- 
munity music, recently spent a week at 
Vassar College and conducted classes. 





Berimen to Introduce Sgambati Novelty 
in Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen will give his fourth 
Aeolian Hall recital on Dec. 28. The 
pianist -has_ selected an unusual pro- 
gram of classic and modern composi- 
tions. Among the novelties on his pro- 
gram is a seldom heard number by 
Sgambati, by the name of “Nenia.”. Mr. 
Berimen is bringing out for the first 
time a transcription of the famous Liszt 
song, “Oh Quand Je Dors,” made by 
Adolf Brune of Chicago. 





FLONZALEYS GAIN WARM 
RECEPTION IN MILWAUKEE 





Capacity Audience Greets Chamber Mu- 
sic Forces—Children’s Sym- 
phony Programs Commence 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 6.—A capacity 
house turned out to hear the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Last year the quartet ap- 
peared at the Athenaeum to possibly 300 
persons, this being almost the capacity 
of the small concert hall. This year they 
played for some 1700 or 1800 in the 
Pabst Theater. The applause was ef- 


fusive and the keen attention was a 
conclusive test of the interest in the 
performance. 

Not a little of the credit for the Mil- 

waukee achievement of a capacity house 
for a string quartet should go to Mar- 
garet Rice, who is staging five twilight 
musicales for the Milwaukee nurses. Her 
wizardry for arousing patronage where 
= fail is the common talk of the 
city. 
_ Another of Miss Rice’s projects had 
its fruition in the past week when the 
season’s first children’s concert was 
given by the Chicago Symphony. This 
performance too was crowded to the roof 
with youngsters, who took great delight 
in Conductor Stock’s vivid reading. In 
the evening Mr. Stock gave a most in- 
Spiring program with the Brahms D 
Major Symphony and Charpentier’s 
“Impressions of Italy” as the principal 
numbers. C..0. S. 


call 


Queen of Spain Sings Nevin’s “Oh That 
We Two Were Maying” 


The popularity an American composer 
may enjoy abroad is evidenced by the 
anecdote Anna Fitziu recently told an 
interviewer, concerning a command per- 
formance she gave before Queen Victoria 
of Spain and the Infanta Isabella in 
Madrid, during the war. The Queen, 
who studied once with Tosti, asked the 
Metropolitan soprano if she knew Ethel- 
bert Nevin’s “Oh That We Two Were 
Maying,” and after Miss Fitziu had sung 
it, Victoria who has a pleasing though 
not a big voice, chimed in with the alto 
and they sang it as a duet several times. 








Salvi and Zanelli Heard by Record 


Crowd in Ithaca, N. Y. 


_IrHaca, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Alberto Sal- 
vi, harpist, and Renato Zanelli, baritone, 
appeared in joint recital in Bailey Hall 
on Saturday evening. Seats for this 
opening recital of the University Series 
of Concerts were sold out three weeks 
in advance and chairs were placed in all 
the available space on the stage. Even 
standing room was sold. The audience 
was as enthusiastic as it was large. A 
favorable impression was made by Kath- 
ryn Kerin, accompanist for Mr. Zanelli. 

E. S. 





Simmons to Appear with Muzio in New 
York Concert 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear with 
Claudio Muzio at the concert to be given 
Sunday evening, Dec. 12, at the Hotel 
Commodore, under the auspices of the 
Honor Legion of New York City. 





Flonzaleys Acclaimed in Kenosha, Wis. 


KENOSHA, WIs., Dec. 1.—The Flon- 
zaley Quartet were accorded an enthusi- 
astic reception last night. A feature of 
the program, was a fine performance of 
a Debussy quartet. 
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The ““Medicine-Man™ Stage in Music 


“Musical Appreciation,’’ and the Results of Its Worship—‘‘Appreciating’’ Music, and Enjoying It 
—The Drab Legacy of Last Century—Pundits and Humorous Music 








By Edwin Evans 





London, Dec. 1, 1920. 


E are threatened at the moment 

with a veritable epidemic of lec- 
tures on musical appreciation. Their 
avowed object is to extend the cult of 
music, and to popularize it with those 
who are at present wandering in the 
outer darkness. The effect of most of 
them is to present the cult of_music as 
requiring rather more initiation than is 
imposed by the most rigid secret society, 
and thereby to restrict its popularity to 
the initiates. As the number of peo- 
ple willing to undergo the process of 
initiation will always be limited in these 
strenuous days, lectures of this kind are 
quite as likely to prove a deterrent as an 
incentive to the love of music. One of 
our most respected academic authorities 
the other day told an audience that it 


was impossible to enjoy music fully 
without knowing all about its construc- 
tion and many other things besides. This 
is nineteenth century doctrine with all 
its dangers. Our ancestors listened to 
the music of the lute and left the Beck- 
messers to discuss the tabulatura. They 
listened to the Flemish and early Ital- 
ian polyphonists without troubling their 
heads about the rules of counterpoint. 
They enjoyed the delightful music of 


sthe eighteenth century, and wrangled 


about it on esthetic grounds whilst 
leaving Rousseau and D’Alembert to 
deal with the novel harmonic theories of 
Mr. Rameau. But when the nineteenth 
century was reached people began to be 
told in all solemnity that they could not 
“understand” music until they had mas- 
tered the intricacies of sonata form. 
Then occurred the great cleavage be- 
tween the superior people who “under- 
stand” music and common folk who only 
feel it. Then came the general misun- 
derstanding of what music is. It was 
regarded as moral philosophy, as roman- 
tic literature, as rhetoric, as mathema- 
tics, as thesis followed by argument, as 
anything in the wide world rather than 
a dexterous assembly of sonorities con- 


trasted in pitch intensity, and timbre 
within’a rhythmic framework. Instead 
of listening to these sonorities audiences 
were asked to listen to esoteric mysteries 
into which they had to be initiated by 
professors and lecturers. We are often 
told that the life of an art moves in 
cycles. In the nineteenth century music 
completed its cycle by reverting to the 
stage when its mysteries were jealously 
guarded by the medicine-man, who, for 
all we know, gathered round him a select 
company of adepts. If society were still 
at that primitive stage there would be 
a penalty inflicted upon those who dared 
to intrude at a concert unless they could 
give the pass-word proving that they had 
been duly initiated into the mysteries of 
sonata form. That is how the lay pub- 
lic is to be taught musical appreciation. 
The musicians of the English-speaking 
races have a weakness for academic mil- 
linery. Dare one suggest an appropriate 
hood for approved concert-goers? By 
that, and by the score under their arm, 
we should then be able to pick out those 
who can really appreciate music from 
those who merely love the sound of it. 


Away with the Philistines! 


The idea has all kinds of possibilities. 
For instance every country possesses 
beautiful landscapes. Would it not be 
splendid if we could curtain them off in 
some way, and admit to their enjoyment 
only those who have passed an examina- 
tion in geology, and can therefore fully 
appreciate their sonata form. Away 
with those Goths and Philistines who 
drink in their beauty without under- 
standing! Away with those ignorant 
folk who enjoy woodland scenery and 
cannot name the trees! And as for 
those who can listen to a song-bird with- 
out caring to inquire how much the 
feathered singer knows of harmony, they 
are clearly beyond the pale. Then let 
us descend to coarse material things. 
Some of us are not impervious to the de- 
lights of the table. Some are even 
known to enjoy the handiwork of a com- 
petent chef ignoring not only the chemi- 
cal reactions involved in the cooking of 
it, but even its ingredients. How far 
that is from true appreciation. Let us 


have lectures on culinary appreciation 
for the diners of Paris and New York. 
And let us not forget the fair sex. A 
few lectures upon complementary colors 
and on the anatomy of design would be 
so helpful in teaching them to appre- 
ciate the clothes designed for them by 
Poiret or Worth. At present they mere- 
ly love their frocks without understand- 
ing them, and instead of studying the 
anatomy of design they do their best to 
design their own anatomies. 

Jesting apart, it is a serious state of 
affairs when people are told that they 
cannot appreciate sound without being 
taken into the laboratory of music, and 
that they cannot appreciate color and de- 
sign without a preliminary study of the 
various ’isms of painting. So far as 
music is concerned the training of the 
nineteenth century has left a legacy of 
audiences who rarely hear sound at all, 
being so occupied with other thoughts. 
It is a rare thing to meet with a man 
who loves the symphony orchestra for 
the richness of its sonority, and not for 
somebody’s inversion of the second sub- 
ject. If the process were to go on much 
farther there would be some danger of 
its attaining its ideal, a composition so 
lofty and so full of mystic thought, as 
to be appreciated only by one man in 
the world, the man who made it, who 
would spend the rest of his days initia- 
ting others, and. endeavoring to raise 
them to his level. When one reflects 
upon this attitude of those in authority 
one begins to understand why there is so 
little humorous music in comparison with 
humorous literature, the world’s wealth 
of comedy, and the mirth of brush and 
pencil. There are musicians with a sense 
of humor, but if they value their reputa- 
tions they give it a holiday when they 
write music, for there is nothing the 
pundits resent more than a composition 
which makes the audience smile. They 
have more hopes of a composer who loves 
the death-chamber than of one who loves 
the nursery. They are not even con- 
sistent, for if music makes an audience 
feel sad, if it moves them to tears, they 
will be prepared to concede that music 
has fulfilled its mission, even though 
that audience has not “understood” it in 


Ce 


their sense of the word. But if the mv- 
sic has made the audience feel jolly 
some of them will always be found % 
say that it was not music at all, but 
something else erroneously known by th, 
Same name. 


GAMUT CLUB CELEBRATES 








Los Angeles Forces Give Program on 
Beethoven’s Birthday 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 2.—The Ga. 
mut Club celebrated last night at its club 
house, the 150th anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s birth with a “Ladies’ Night’ 
dinner and a Beethoven program, ar 
ranged by your correspondent. Th. 
participants were Ann Thompson, ir 
three piano numbers; the quartet fron 
“Fidelio” sung by Ruth Hutchinson 
Ann Ruzena Sprotte, Leon Rice an 
Charles H. de la Plate—repeated late 
in the evéning on insistent demand 
Roceo’s aria from “Fidelio,” sung by 
Basil Ruysdael, Mrs. Guy Bush accom 
panying; two songs given by Ann: 
Ruzena Sprotte, accompanied by Ger 
trude Ross; and the String Quartet ir 
B Flat, Op. 18, played by the Noacik 
Quartet, Sylvain Noack, Henry Svedrof 
sky, Emil Ferir and Walter Ferner, then 
making its first appearance in Los An 
geles. 

L. E. Behymer presided and intro. 
duced the speakers of the evening, wh: 
were few and interesting. The accom- 
modations of the club were fully taxed 
to hear one of the most enjoyable pro- 
grams ever offered by this widely-known 
organization. 

The Orpheus Male Singing Society is 
following the plan, this season, of divid- 
ing its audiences into two sections and 
giving its program to these sections on 
consecutive evenings at the Gamut Club 
auditorium. The first of these occurred 
to-night with Frieda Peycke as assisting 
soloist, presenting for the first time sev- 
eral of her new readings with piano. 
Also, the Gamut Club quartet was on the 
program. The male chorus was directed 
by J. P. Dupuy, its founder, with much 
success. W. F. G. 





Tour of Pacific Coast Arranged for Vir- 
ginia Rea 


Virginia Rea, the young coloratura so- 
prano, has left for her first concert tour 
of the Pacific Coast. On her way West 
she will give a recital at Brookings, S. D.., 
and will then go to San Francisco, where 
she will appear with orchestra and in 
recital. At Stockton, Cal., she will be 
associated with Leopold Godowsky and 
Max Rosen in recital, and she will also 
sing in Los Angeles. On her return she 
will be heard in Cleveland, Ohio; Ash- 
land, Ky., and Wheeling, W. Va. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West SOth Street, New York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5829 


BACKUS-BEHR, ELLA 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


PAOLINA BERT 


Coaching for Singers in French and Italian 
ric Diction 
Studio: 352 W. 30th St., New York City 


WILLIAM §. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1387 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10090 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 














JOHN WARREN ERB °™20c702—cosce— 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 


Studio: 827 Ca ll, New York 
Thursday be RS Afternoons 


JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPORTOIRE 
Studio: 25 E. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenow 5191 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
ooklet: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, Cirele 8053 

















DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 


6560 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4084 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York Gity 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN GARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUOCTOR 
Address: 170 West 50th St.. New York 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Basemble 
Address care Musical America 








Frank" HEMSTREET *“sincinc 


50 West 67th BSt. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 








BOSTON MASS. 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


leading tern Oonserva , Berlin ; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New Y: 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York Oity. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘*The Art of Vocalization’’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 7ist St., New York 
*Phone Col. 2019 











FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of 
Studio 144 Hast 62nd 8t., New York 


HENRY SCHROEDER 


Pianist and Teacher 
W. 85th Street, New York. 
2849 W. 80th Street. Rrooklyn, N Y 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania. 


THE SITTIG TRIO. iets cgeeue™ 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 














Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Soprano 
Votoe Oulture otre 
818 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN—Harp Soloist 


CONCERT UCTION 


(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Oircle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo OContralto, formerly Metropolitan Oo. 
Nine with Tectiente of lS iy 

















MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Ooaching 
1018 Oarnegie Hall, New York. Cirele 1850 





Studio: 50 West OTth St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t } Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 
EUGENIO PIRANI == Composition 


New York-—Steinway Hall, 107 Mast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—#15 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS ‘cori 


Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 








BERTHE VANDEN BERE-—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan ra Company and Pavlows 
7 Teen. tee tan” ee eet 


GRYSTAL WATERS, Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 

*Phone Plaza $223 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Detablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piane 


116 Main 8t., Bur Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


NIKOLA ZAN  Gtrewtus Brera to" 
Peat of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamp” 


Stodio: 125 B. 87th st., New Y. 
"Phone Vanderbilt 1773. wy Sot 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMB. ANNA E. ZIBGLER, Director 
All singers made eelf. » 
Metropolitan Onera Honse, 1428 Rroadway, N. Y 
New York and Asbary Park. 
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Gabrilowitsch’s Visit Is Feature 
of New York’s Orchestral Week 


_ 








N the first New York appearance of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, Wednesday evening, the by-gone week found its most important symphonic 


jssue. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the visiting organization, exchanged the 


baton for the keyboard after two orchestral numbers, and played the solo part in 


Mozart’s D Minor Piano Concerto. 


The evening proved a triumph for all concerned. 


On the previous night the National Symphony gave Ravel’s “Ma Mére L’Oye” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique,” with Albert Spalding as soloist playing Spohr’s “Gesang- 
scene.” The Philharmonic brought forth as part of a highly assorted program on 
Thursday evening a new tone picture, “Les Dieux dans l’Ombre des Cavernes,” by 


Albert Roussel. 


On Friday afternoon it confined itself to Brahms and Tchaikov- 


sky, and on Sunday to Beethoven, with the noted Italian violinist, Arrigo Serato, 


as soloist. 


The New York Symphony offered familiar works by Schubert, Weber 


and Mendelssohn at Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, and played a* popular 
program at the Lexington Theater Sunday afternoon. 


Detroiters Invade Metropolis 


In bringing to New York the Detroit 
Symphony, under the leadership of Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, the Society of the 
Friends of Music dared greatly and 
greatly won. There is a kind of reckless 
and magnificent audacity in augmenting 
the local superfluity of orchestral events. 
But there are a few exceptional occasions 
when it may be done with profit and this 
was of them. Music-lovers of this city 
are indebted to the Friends of Music for 
frequent and _ considerable _ services. 
There has been none more positive and 
authentic than last week’s opportunity 
to contemplate the merits of this new 
American orchestra. The _ disclosure 
came with something of the force of a 
revelation. Not that the Detroit organi- 
zation excels those of other communities, 
that makes occasional or periodic visits 
here. But the surprise lay rather in the 
excellence developed in so brief a space. 


The orchestras from Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and even Minneapolis 
have time and more or less of tradition 
behind them. This one is the product of 
only a few years’ cultivation under the 
molding touch of a musician esteemed 
primarily as a pianist. Yet the De- 
troit Symphony is a credit to its 
home city, a credit to its artistic or- 
ganizer, a credit to itself. It has its 
imperfections, but these are relative and 
slight. It contains admirable material. 
It shows at every turn the effects otf 
careful drill and a broad guiding intel- 
ligence. Its training has not been com- 
promised by half-way measures. For its 
weaknesses, such as they are, its youth 
and comparative inexperience are ac- 
countable rather than deficiencies of per- 
sonnel or laxities of direction. 

The program last week, though too 
long, had evidently been constructed with 
a careful eye to the legitimate and many- 
sided display of the orchestra’s qualities. 
Properly, under the circumstances, it 
eschewed novelties. Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture, the First Symphony of 
Brahms, the “Don Juan” of Richard 
Strauss and Mozart’s D Minor Piano 
Concerto provided ample and searching 
tests of contrasted styles and extensive 
range and variety of technique. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch took the piano in the con- 
certo entrusting the orchestra mean- 
while to Victor Kolar, once of this city. 
Had not the practice grown negligible 
through its frequency there might be 
reason to record with emphasis the fact 
that Mr. Gabrilowitsch disdained a score. 


The Orchestra’s Quality 


The Detroit Orchestra rejoices the 
hearer by its solidity of ensemble, its ef- 
fectual balance and the proper fusion of 





FIVE YEARS AGO (An Appreciation) 


, On the first day of December five years ago, there 
knocked on the door of our office a mild mannered and 
rows retiring teacher of singing, accompanied by a 
UPL, 

A modest request on the part of the teacher that we 
hear the student followed, and we listened for over two 
hours to the most beautiful lyrie tenor voice, with the 
exception of Jadlowker’s, that we had heard in our 
‘wenty years of living in New York. Here at last was 
— jAmerican tenor voice for which we had all been 
alting 

This was five years ago,—a time when the world’s 
affairs were reaching the boiling point—a period which 
one might say was at least inauspicious for the launching 
of a career. What followed is a matter of musical his- 
tory; pew this tenor was acclaimed from the very first 
by th&e who heard him; and how he has secured a big 
and permanent place in his fleld of endeavor. 

For an artist, by sheer merit, to sell out season after 
‘eason can only be appreciated by the New York man- 
‘gements, who alone know the struggle necessary to book 
even a reasonable year’s work. Yet this has been the 
unbroken record of this tenor—it has really been a ques- 
on of selecting from a host of calls the dates which 
‘ere most suitable to his routing. 
This artist is singing one hundred and ten concerts 
MS season. He opened his year’s tour in the Northwest 
® Oct. Ith to $2,170, and closes his American Season 
n May 7th, 1921. We believe his tour of England 
nder Mr. William Boosey, which begins on May 20th, 
will set a new standard in the minds of our British 
‘riends on the value of American artists. 
_ Theo Karle, tenor, and Edmund Myer, teacher of sing- 
‘8, we salute you! We are glad you knocked on our 
‘oor five years ago, and we believe you are happy about 
' to KINGSBERY FOSTER 

: 66 West 38th St., New York 

Karle’s present season entirely sold. 1921-22 season 
how booking. 

Karle sings exclusively for the Brunswick Records. 

















its choirs, its general cohesion and elas- 
ticity and the sensitiveness, the tempered 
energy and yet the bigness with which it 
treats phrases and larger musical out- 
lines. It is not yet trained to ultimate 
refinements of effect. It still lacks the 
mellowness and settled richness of tone 
that come to an orchestra of maturer 
years. The string tone sounds some- 
what thin, in spite of the ten reinforcing 
double basses. The violin body achieves 
purity rather than warmth or color of 
tone. In its woodwind department the 
organization is singularly well favored— 
better, indeed, than in its brass section. 
There were slips and crudities in the 
work of the trombones, notably in the 
last movement of the symphony. But 
the horns are compact and golden. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch has on past occa- 
sions furnished this city with evidences 
of his skill as a conductor, even having 
nothing better than a scratch orchestra 
at his disposal. Last week he intensi- 
fied the impression. On a previous oc- 
casion he made known here his concep- 
tion of the Brahms symphony. It is a 
massive, striking and dramatic one, di- 
gressing now and then from the letter 
of the score in point of tempi and ad- 
dicted in the last movement, especially, 
to various insurgencies in effects of 
dynamic contrast. Yet these serve but 
to lend a heightened vitality to the mu- 
sic. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s mastery of 
climax is enhanced by a careful sense of 
dynamic gradation. Between a fortis- 
simo and a pianissimo he carefully dis- 
tinguishes the intermediate nuances. 

Weber’s overture was well played, 
though not so well as Strauss’s tone 
poem, which the Detroiters made fairly 
gorgeous. Their performance glowed 
with color. It was warm, plastic, alive. 
The gleaming strands of the score were 
exposed with eager clarity. It followed 
immediately upon a precise and tasteful 
presentation of the Mozart concerto. Mr. 
Kolar supplied Mr. Gabrilowitsch with 
an accompaniment of extraordinary sym- 
pathy and finesse. 

A whole column might be devoted to 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s incomparably lovely 
playing of Mozart. It was the greatest 
piano playing heard in New York this 
season, barring only the same artist’s 
work at his recent recital. H. F. P. 


(Reviews of Other Orchestral Concerts 
on page 47) 


OPTIMISTS’ SECOND CONCERT 


American Music and Artists Heard at 
Chalif’s Auditorium 


On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5, the So- 
ciety of American Music Optimists gave 
its second concert of the season at the 
Chalif Auditorium. Elliott Schenck’s 
Quartet in E Minor was given by Messrs. 
White, Connolly, Raudenbush and Boy- 
sody and was found to be a scholarly 
composition. 

A group of songs by Horace Johnson, 
“Thy Dark Hair,” “The Deserted Gar- 
den” and “Wings” were sung by Edna 
Beatrice Bloom, soprano, in an alto- 
gether charming manner and delighted 
the audience, so much so that “Thy Dark 
Hair” had to be repeated and an extra 
“Flames” added. Singer and composer 
shared the applause, which was very 
hearty. Irving Miller, baritone, sang 
songs by O’Hara, H. T. Burleigh and 
Damrosch effectively. Olga Steeb, the 
young American pianist, gave a group of 
pieces by MacDowell, Fannie Dillon, 
Mana-Zucca and Car] Preyer with true 
virtuosity and had a rousing reception. 
She was recalled a number of times at 
the end of the group. 

Sonya Yergin, soprano, sang songs by 
Gilberté, Kramer and Polak with Emil 
Polak at the piano and displayed a voice 
of beauty and artistic interpretative 











sense. After the listed group she added 
Spross’s “Will o’ the Wisp.” She is an 
artist pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, who 
was present and was congratulated on 
the excellence of her peformances. The 
final offering of the afternoon was made 
by Crawford Noble, tenor, who sang 
songs by Franke-Harling, Lieurance and 
Reddick, accompanied by Mr. Polak. 





BALLAD CONCERT SERIES 
IS OPENED AUSPICIOUSLY 


Amy Neill, Mildred Graham, Mme. 
Bogislav and Mr. Reardon Offer 
First of Warren Programs 


The first of Frederic Warrens Ballad 
Concerts was given at the Longacre 
Theater on the afternoon of Dec. 12, pre- 
senting Amy Neill, violinist; Mildred 
Graham, soprano; Mme. Ruano Bogislav, 
contralto, and George Warren Reardon, 
baritone. The program was one of a 


miscellaneous nature, representing songs 
of some ten nationalities. No less than 
six of these were offered by Mme. Bogi- 
slav, whose work was the most distinc- 
tive of the afternoon. Her voice, which 
is one of natural beauty, revealed in an 
unusual degree the moods and sentiment 
of the songs, many of which called for 
dramatic utterance of a high order. Not 
the least enjoyable feature of her presen- 
tation of her numbers, was the charming 
manner in which she gave the English 
version of each song before singing it. 
Ewan Paul was a sympathetic accom- 
panist, an unusual feature being his sing- 
ing many of the phrases, which was more 
in the nature of an accompaniment than 
as a duet. Mme. Bogislav’s success with 
her audience was decided. 

Miss Neill played vigorously, some- 
times at the expense of smoothness of 
her tone. But there was a dash and an 
abandon which were infectious, and her 
reception was most cordial. Miss Gra- 
ham and Mr. Reardon were heard in two 
duets and each offered a group of solos 
in a manner which gave the afternoon 
a touch of informality. The diction of 
both singers was especially commendable. 
Frederick Bristol was the accompanist. 

BH. ¢. 











Dohnanyi Will Sail 
In January, He 


Cables to Daiber 











Erno Dohnanyi, Hungarian Composer- 
Pianist, From His Latest Photograph 


Erno Dohnanyi, the Hungarian pian- 
ist-composer, has cabled his manager, 
Jules Daiber, that he will sail from Rot- 
terdam early in February for his con- 
cert tour of this country. Mr. Dohnanyi 
will be accompanied by his wife, Elsa 
Galafres, who will be seen in her hus- 
band’s pantomime, “The Veil of 
Pierette,” at special performances with 
a selected orchestra. Dohnanyi’s first 
appearance will be with the National 
Symphony some time in February and 
he will also be heard four times with 
the Boston Symphony and with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. At his recitals he 
will feature a number of his newest com- 
positions. 








wor PRIHODA =: 


Canadian Public Cheers its Approval of Great Bohemian 
Violinist on the Occasion of his Debut in the Dominion 
on the evening of Dec. 9, at London, Ont. 
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AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK NY 


THE LONDON MUSICAL ART SOCIETY IS DEEPLY 
INDEBTED TO YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY AND 
PRIVILEGE OF PRESENTING TO A LONDON 
AUDIENCE VASA PRIHODA WHO RECEIVED AN 
UNPRECEDENTED OVATION IN CANADIAN DEBUT 
HERE TONIGHT LARGEST AUDIENCE OF THE 
SEASON RISES TO ITS FEET TO CHEER THE 
YOUNG VIRTUOSO VIOLINIST ARTISTS AND 
CRITICS JOIN IN PRONOUNCING PRIHODA THE 
GREATEST EXPONENT OF BRAVURA PLAYING EVER 
HEARD HERE A RETURN ENGAGEMENT WILL BE 
LOOKED FORWARD TO WITH THE KEENEST 


INTEREST THANK YOU AGAIN 
ALBERT D JORDON 
DIRECTOR INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
LONDON CANADA 
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Season’s First “Parsifal” Awakens Rejoicing 


Some Changes in Cast and a New Setting for Enchanted Garden in Wagner’s Consecrational 
Drama—“Oberon” a Delight, in Spite of Four Eleventh-Hour Substitutions—Florence 
Easton Triumphs As “Rezia” After Winning Ovation for Admirable and Unexpected 
“Carmen’—lIllness Displaces Farrar, Ponselle, Sembach and Other Singers — Caruso 


Finishes “Pagliacci” After Injury to Side 


¢¢DARSIFAL” was represented for 

the first time this season on Fri- 
day afternoon of, last week. Though 
confidently looked for at Thanksgiving 
time it was withheld for reasons not 
vouchsafed. Nor will it be heard during 
the operatic Christmas festivities and, 
as the new year comes to pass on a 
Saturday, it will probably form no part 
of that day’s rejoicings. Does the fact 
of a special matinee last week portend 
a return to the erstwhile policy of re- 
verently treating Wagner’s consecra- 
tional drama as a feature apart, a kind 
of sublimated side-issue? It is to be 
hoped so. “Parsifal” refused steadfastly 
to assume the identity of a regular re- 
pertoire feature and some essential ele- 
ments of its atmosphere are invariably 
dissipated, be the attempt at amalgama- 
tion ever so earnestly carried out. 

There was a good-sized and much- 
absorbed audience last week, albeit not 
as large a one as foregathers on holiday 
occasions, when leisure more generally 
serves. This fact has always been one 
of the considerations that chiefly coun- 
teracted the natural advantages of spe- 
cial afternoon “Parsifals” and “Rings. 
Last week enthusiasm mounted high 
after the second act, when it enjoys its 
lawful prerogative, and even attempted 
to assert itself against the admonitory 
hisses after both the temple scenes. 
Only once of late years do we recall a 
perfect observance of the _ decorous 
amenities after the first and the last 
acts, and that was at a Saturday matinee 
last winter. Still, one likes to think of 
these little applausive ebullitions not as 
thoughtless irreverence but as irrepres- 
sible satisfaction over the restoration of 
Wagner. What with the Grail drama, 
the lately accomplished “Tristan” and 
the close hovering “Lohengrin” the Met- 
ropolitan may now be said to possess the 
nucleus of a Wagnerian répertoire. 


A Meritorious Performance 


The performance under discussion was 
reasonably meritorious, granted various 
premises to which many will never be- 
come completely reconciled. In some 
details it revealed improvement over last 
year’s, in others it remained open to 
issue. There were shortcomings of ex- 
ecution and others of judgment and 
erroneous stage direction. The cast, 
with two exceptions, remained what it 
was last year. The changes—Mr. Blass 
replacing Mr. Rothier as Gurnemanz and 
the William Gustafson, a new bass ac- 
quisition, supplanting Mr. Ananian in 
Titurel—proved to be decidedly for the 





better. Through the last minute defec- 
tion of Mr. Sembach, billed for Parsifal, 
Orville Harrold retained his hold on the 
title part. Despite arduous concert 
duties Mme. Matzenauer discharged the 
various and antithetical tasks of Kun- 
dry. Mr. Whitehill remained Am/fortas 
and Mr. Didur, Klingsor. Mme. Matzen- 
auer surprised those who had heard her 
sing at the New York Symphony con- 
cert the previous day by the excellence 
of much of her singing, especially in 
the narrative of Herzeleide’s death and 
certain mezza-voce passages of the gar- 
den scene. Her impersonation, as usual, 
misses a number of the subtler points of 
the rdéle. The wooing lacks seductive- 
ness, the retailment of her mockery of 
the Christ, passionate intensity and 
tragic desperation. And many sugges- 
tive details are slighted in the first act. 
Incidentally, where did the wild, dis- 
heveled Kundry of the opening scene get 
that ornamental circlet, or tiara, for her 
towseled hair? Did she pick it up in 
Araby, or keep it over from a previous 
seductive incarnation? 

Mr. Harrold did very little singing and 
very much ejaculatory declamation, with 
diction projected in barbed wire relief 
and with a minimum of sustained tone. 
The tenor has, to all intents, decided that 
the music of the second act in particular 
must be treated not as impassioned song 
but as a kind of explosive parlando 
Yet Wagner’s writings are voluminous 
and explicit to the effect that song in its 
truest essence is an imperative agency 
toward the utterance of his vocal melos; 
and his’ greatest interpreters have 
shown his wishes entirely capable of ful- 
filment. Mr. Harrold’s meticulous for- 
mulation of every syllable has, further, 
the disconcerting corollary of exposing 
in pitiless style the gross crudities and 
the many unvocal aspects of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s English translation. 


Mr. Gustafson Admired 


Touching the Amfortas of Mr. White- 
hill, there can be no higher praise than 
to chronicle it equal to his previous im- 
personations. Mr. Didur is not a satis- 
fying Klingsor, but the Metropolitan has 
no other—though Mr. Scotti would prob- 
ably make a superb one. Mr. Blass sang 
the music of Gurnemanz with breadth, 
dignity and fine vocal effect, though he 
failed to give his characterization all the 
mellowness and individual distinction it 
requires. The new bass, Mr. Gustafson, 
sang the few measures of the invisible 
Titurel with sonorous, rotund tone and 
expressive nobility. He will be eagerly 
anticipated in réles of greater length. 
The knights and esquires included 
Messrs. Bada, D’Angelo, Dua, Laurenti 
and Mmes. Gordon, Ellis and Ingram. 
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The Flowermaidens had a bad day of 
it. One of their number made a vocal 
misstep in the loveliest part of the 
“Komm, komm, holder Knabe” that al- 
most wrecked the ensemble beyond 
rescue, but by heroic efforts, if not with- 
out confusion, the thing was set aright. 
The Grail Knights sang with precision 
but without the magnificent lavishness 
of tone quality that usually marks the 
singing of the Metropolitan choristers. 
The intonation of the unseen choirs was, 
for once, just. 


With the exception of the garden 
scene, so excitedly criticised last year, 
the settings devised by Mr. Urban re- 
main unaltered. Another view of them 
emphasizes their inferiority to the new 
“Tristan” settings, not only by reason 
of their own deficiencies but for their 
forceful antagonism to both the letter 
and the spirit of Wagner’s demands. 
The amended garden scene, though it 
eliminates the objectionable up-stage 
pagoda of Kundry—who now makes her 
entry on the old-time floral taxicab—is 
even uglier, more crass and crude than 
the other. The mountainous _back- 
ground has disappeared to be replaced 
by a drop of cloud-flecked sky only. In 
place of last season’s vegetation and the 
aforementioned pagoda, summer-house 
or belvidere, stand a half-dozen or more 
stiff bushes of impossible holly-hocks and 
monstrous varicolored blue-bells, droop- 
ing from licorice-hued stalks. The de- 
corative effect of the whole suggests a 
disordered art department of a five and 
ten-cent shop. Yet the device of bring- 
ing Kundry closer to the foot-lights is 
to be commended. How inferior to the 
former collapse of the castle, and the 
subsequent scene of devastation, is the 
present method! Much might be criti- 
cised in the costuming of the Flower- 
maidens, which together with the bobbed 
hair affected by some of them gives an 
unexpectedly ironic tinge to Parsifal’s 
“Such fair creatures I never saw be- 
fore.” 


Curious Processional Manners 


Is the new stage director, Mr. Thew- 
man, responsible for the new proces- 
sional manners of the children in the 
temple scenes? The audience last week 
was amazed and mystified to see these 
youngsters in the first act scurry in hot 
haste across the stage during the meas- 
ured entry of the Knights. Some 
thought that a mistake had occurred and 
that the youngsters were being sent to 
their proper places as hurriedly, though 
as quietly, as possible. But there could 
be no such illusion when the same thing 
happened the second time and the little 
ones rushed by in small groups. The 
effect is an unhappy one, marring the 
stateliness of the scene and its tempo. 
The stage directions at this point read 
“Eine Zug von Knappen durchschreitet 
schnelleren trittes die Scene nach hin- 
tern zu.” The fact that the train moves 
at a faster pace than the Knights does 
not mean that its members run as if 
striving to beat each other across the 
stage. 

Incidentally, attention might be drawn 
to a point of tremendous dramatic 
Significance called for in the directions 
which we have never seen observed. It 
is that Gurnemanz, who has kept an 
empty place beside him during the holy 
feast, “signs to Parsifal to come and 
take part in the meal’”—an invitation to 
which the latter remains, of course, ob- 
livious. The intimation here involved is 
of the most potent depth and subtlety. 
Further, it serves to draw attention to 
he guileless fool, who has stood prac- 
tically unnoticed for many minutes. 

Mr. Bodanzky had one of his good 
days last week and his reading of the 
score was more imposing than usual. 
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But the orchestra’s playing was not 
ways of the desirable smoothness. 
H. F., | 


Four Substitutions In “Oberon” 


Sheer delight returned to the } 
ropolitan with Saturday afternoon’s 
version to Weber’s “Oberon,” the firs} 
the season. Though four substituti, 
of an eleventh-hour character were m: 


in the cast—more than sufficient or 
narily to have forced a change of Opera 
—the performance yielded in pleasy 
giving to none of those given the We 
opera since Mr. Gatti-Casazza revive 
with much splendor of scenic investit; 
and placed it on the répertoire. To 
and hear “Oberon,” as sung Saturday 
to be grateful again to Artur Bodanz: ,. 
whose revision of it, with his merci! 
slashing of some of the scenes, and 
skillfully contrived and interpolated 
citatives, made “Oberon” viable after j; 
long had been relegated to oblivion. 


Saturday’s substitutions brought fv y- 
ward Florence Easton, as Rezia, insted 
of Rosa Ponselle; Jeanne Gordon as 
Fatima, in place of Kathleen Howar(: 
Morgan Kingston as Huon, originally 
assigned to Sembach, and Edna Kellogy 
as Puck, for which Raymonde Delaunojs 
was cast. All those who stepped into 
the breach had sung the réles before. 
and save in the case of Puck, it cannot 
be said that any disappointment re- 
sulted. 


Mme. Easton, indeed, sang superbly, 
with a tone of silvery chime which she 
employed with the style of a really great 
artist. The formidable scena, “Ocezn, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” made no demand 


‘not met triumphantly, even though the 


voice is not of the bigness traditionally 
associated with the music. If a fault 
was ‘to be found with Mme. Easton’s 
singing, it was that at times she seemed 
to be driving her voice unduly, though 
the tone quality did not suffer. She was 
a delight to the eye, and acted, as she 
sang, with a true artist’s technique. 


Jeanne Gordon had an unfortunate 
moment of confusion and forgetfulness 
in the third act, but she sang with a tone 
of a loveliness to match that of Mme. 
Easton. A very admirable vocalist, she 
is at her best in “Oberon.” 


Mr. Kingston, too, must be credited 
with some very good singing. He did 
not come through unscathed in the tax- 
ing first act air, but he sang it as Weber 
intended it to be sung, with the B flat 
pianissimo. His enunciation of the 
English text was admirable; that of 
Mme. Easton was an object lesson. Dua 
again amused as Sherasmin, Diaz was 
Oberon, and the remainder of the cast 
was as it was last season. Mr. Bodan- 
zky and his orchestra projected every 
beauty of the score and the chorus sang 
joyously well. O. T. 


[Continued on page 51] 
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Spalding and Serato Are Admired Soloists 
in New York Orchestral Concerts of Week 


American Violinist Plays Spohr with National Symphony—lItalian Artist Re-appears After 
Several Years’ Absence—Bodanzky Offers the “Pathétique”—Damrosch Interprets the 
Early Romanticists—The Philharmonic’s Programs 








New York Orchestra Concerts, continued 
from page 45. 


After being silent for the whole of 
twelve days the National Symphony 
sounded forth again on Tuesday evening 
of last week. Only once before—when 


Fritz Kreisler appeared—has the house 
been so comfortably filled. The pro- 
gram offered Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
pieces, Spohr’s “Gesangscene” and the 
“Pathétique” Symphony. Albert Spald- 
ing was the soloist. Are National Sym- 
phony patrons especially partial to vio- 
linists or was Tchaikovsky’s impassioned 
swan-song the peculiar magnet? Which- 
ever it wds, Mr. Spalding aroused the as- 
semblage to a high pitch of cordiality. 
The great American violinist disclosed to 
the admiring listeners the full beauty 
and distinction of his superb art. He 
lavished on the antiquated and insuf- 
ferably tiresome scena cantante of Spohr 
a noble opulence of tone and all the 
breadth, purity and elevation of his dig- 
nified style. He showed the usual fine 
restraint and continence of feeling. But 
when Spohr designed that recitative and 
arioso discourse, whereby he assigned to 
the violin the functions of a quasi-opera- 
tic soprano to placate Italian tastes, he 
probably intended a more honeyed and 
swooningly sentimental utterance than 
Mr. Spalding’s artistic reserve permitted 
him to practise last week, as well as an 
exercise of that orotund “grand style,” 
which has in great measure passed from 
vogue. 

Ravel’s five little children’s pieces are 
well known here. They make slight but 
pretty diversion. The contemporary 
Parisian idiom lends itself surprisingly 
well to an embodiment of the fastidious 
spirit of Perrault’s seventeenth century 
nursery epic. And the orchestra played 
the work with daintiness and transpar- 
ence that emphasized its volatile charm. 
But recollections of this agreeable feat 
were submerged in an unmerciful per- 
formance of the “Pathétique” which was, 
in some ways, the poorest heard in this 
city since Gustav Mahler’s historic mal- 
treatment. Mr. Bodanzky unloosed the 
demon of loud noises and applied the 
crudest of colors with the coarsest of 
brush strokes. But emotionally the sym- 
phony was—to employ a Hibernianism— 
not emotional. In fact, its passion was 
boreal. H. F. P. 


New York Symphony Concerts 


Mr. Damrosch’s class in musical his- 
tory was conducted through the period 
of the early romanticists, Schubert, 
Weber and Mendelssohn at the Thurs- 
day and Friday concerts of the New 
York Symphony last week. Margaret 
Matzenauer, the contralto, was present 
for the purpose of giving instruction in 
the songs, “Death and the Maiden” and 
the “Erlking” as well as the grand air 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” hith- 
erto considered a soprano number. The 
orchestral examples of the respective 
masters were the pleasant, beer-garden 
“Rosamunde” Overture, the ‘“Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, the Overture to “Obe- 
ron” and the “Italian” Symphony. It 
is a pity that Mr. Damrosch did not 
choose to typify Mendelssohn by one of 
his great overtures or some of the “Mid- 
summer Nights’ Dream” music, so eter- 
nally fresh. For his symphonies, in spite 
of their lasting charm of orchestration, 
have grown almost as stale and flat as 
his songs and many of the piano writ- 
ings. 

The two symphonies and the “Oberon” 
Overture were played in a manner suffi- 
cient unto the purpose. But the vocal 
numbers were not so sung. Mme. Matze- 
nauer was in very poor voice and both 
Schubert songs suffered: How much 
they lose of their poignance and emo- 
tional intensity when orchestrated! 
Mme. Matzenauer’s delivery of Rezia’s 
air was precisely what might have been 
expected. Ten thousand Jsoldes and all 
the Briinnhildes to boot will not make 
this artist a soprano. The chances of 
transmutation are the same with her 
voice as with the leopard’s spots. Even 
in passages that lay in her normal 
range, the quality of her tones had a 
very dubious aspect. H. F. P. 


At the Philharmonic 


The Thursday evening program of the 
Philharmonic limited itself to modern- 
ities. It began with Bach, who was the 
pre-eminent modernist of them all, and 
who in this case was represented by the 
F Major Brandenburg Concerto, Max 
Reger’s arrangement of the organ 
prelude “O Man, bewail thy grievous 
sin” and the Abert devised “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue.” All three works 
appeared on an earlier Philharmonic 
program and it suffices at present that 


Actual voice demonstrations 
by Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una 
furtiva lagrima, Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, 
or Salut demeure, is always a model of elegance 
and genuine musical expression—a delight and an 
inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 


“The Caruso records cannot be too highly com- 
mended to teachers and students, giving to the 
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book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 
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they were played quite as superbly as 
on the prior occasion. 

Bach over, there came “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”—the first Strauss at these con- 
certs since the war—an “Evocation” 
further entitled “Les Dieux dans l’Ombre 
des Cavernes” by Albert Roussel and 
then, to conclude in a riot of sonorities, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Rimini.” 
Mr. Stransky has always been happy in 
Strauss. He unfolds the pageant of 
Till’s ribaldries with rollicking drollery. 
Much of the tone poem last week had the 
true Rabelaisian flavor and the judg- 
ment scene was terrifying and porten- 
tous. 

Roussel is not the unfortunate of that 
name who laid down his life at Verdun, 
but the perpetrator of “Le Festin de 
l’Araignée” and “Le Joli Jeu de Furet,” 
both heard here without pleasure. “The 
Gods in the Shade of Caverns” is the 
first of several “Evocations” which the 
composer conjured while serving on the 
gunboat “Styx” and watching “the com- 
ing of dawn on the banks of some orien- 
tal and sacred river.”” One finds in the 
present work little beyond an impres- 
sionistic tone piece, bedizened in char- 
acteristic contemporary Gallicisms of in- 
strumental effects and colors, with help- 
ings from Ravel and “Pelléas” and little 
or nothing in the way of individual in- 
spiration or pregnant ideas. H. F. P. 

At the Friday afternoon concert on 
Dec. 10, Mr. Stransky offered a Brahms- 
Tchaikovsky program with Alfred 


Megerlin, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
as: soloist. 

The program began with the “Tragic” 
Overture which was played in a some- 
what stereotyped manner, but was in- 
teresting withal. As much cannot be 
said for the Brahms concerto which Mr. 
Megerlin gave for his number. The en- 
tire first movement was played off the 
key in a manner to make flesh crawl. 
This may have been the damp weather, 
as the second movement was true to 
pitch. Mr. Megerlin’s tone, however, is 
too diminutive to make his playing ef- 
fective in a work of such titanic dimen- 
sions. 

The Tchaikovsky section of the pro- 
gram consisted of the “Francesca da 
Rimini” Fantasia, the Andante Cantabile 
and the Marche Slave. It was of mod- 
erate interest only, the “Francesca” 
being the best of the three. The second 
number, arranged for the string choir 
from the String Quartet, Op. 11, was 
much enjoyed. J. A. H. 

The orchestra began last Sunday af- 
ternoon its week of Beethoven commemo- 
rative festivities with a program con- 
sisting of the “Coriolanus” Overture, 
the Fifth Symphony and the violin con- 
certo. In the last named, Arrigo Serato, 
who has absented himself from America 
for several years, made his reappearance 
in this city. The Italian violinist gained 
a cordial welcome from an audience that 
completely filled the hall. Mr. Serato 
has always shown himself an artist of 
intelligence, scholarly propensities and 
solid musical achievements, though the 
fires of poetic transport never warmed 
his playing to an unwonted degree. He 
was by no means at his best on Sunday. 
So much of the concerto was played 
viciously out of tune as to give ground 
to an impression that he followed differ- 
ent standards of concert pitch in tuning 
from those that prevail with our orches- 
tras. The penetrating, “edgy,” quality 
of tone he produced suggested further 
that some of his difficulties might have 
been a question of instruments. 

H. F. P. 


GEORGIA MAC MULLEN 


Soprano 


Delights Large Audience in Utica 


An audience of several hundred in number last 
night had the pleasure and privilege of hearing 
Georgia MacMullen, soprano, in the State Armory 
under the auspices of Troop G Cavalry, National 
Guard. Assisting Miss MacMullen were Edward 
V. Meyer, flutist, and Frederick Bristol, accom- 
panist, both of New York City. 


Shows Unusual Ability 


The vocal program comprised 17 selections of 
a high order, the singer showing unusual ability 
to handle this extensive repertoire without tiring 
either herself or her audience. Miss MacMullen’s 
principal .distinguishing characteristics are ab- 
solute accuracy of tone at all registers, and per- 
fect ease on sustained high notes. Prolonged, 
these upper notes grew in charm—rather an un- 
usual phenomenon in singers. 

As an opening selection was given ‘‘O Mio 
Babbino Caro,’’ by Puccini, followed by Verdi's 
‘“‘Caro Nome’’ from Rigoletto. Handel’s ‘‘Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre’’ and Hadyn’s ‘‘Mermaid’s 
Song’’ completed the first quartet of selections 
from a group of noted composers. 

Her personality ig very charming; her work 
has that sureness which comes from mastery. 
In the humble opinion of the reviewer, she is a 
natural singer, and on this necessary foundation 
she has built well without allowing art to con- 
ceal or suppress nature. 

“L’Heure Delicieuse’’ (Moments of Bliss), by 
Staub, was the. fifth number, preceding Delibe’s 
‘Blanche Dourga’’ from ‘‘Lakme.’’ Concluding 
the first part of the program, a delightful num- 
ber with flute obbligato entitled ‘‘Villanelle’’ gave 
the singer opportunity to display her ability in 
vocalizations, very delicate, accurate and joyous. 
This number brought forth demands for an en- 


core, for which was given ‘‘By the Waters of - 


Minnetonka,’’ also with flute obbligato. 

The second portion of the program comprised 
more popular airs, such as the old Irish song, 
‘‘When Love Is Kind’’; the old Scotch ‘‘Within 
a Mile of Edinboro Town’’; an old MBMnglish 
song, ‘‘Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark’’ (with flute 
obbligato). As an encore to this was given the 
ever wonderful Moore’s ‘‘Believe Me, If all 
Those Endearing Young Charms.’’ 

“We Two,’’ “Flanders Requiem,’’ a_ timely 
Christmas song, ‘‘Gesu. Bambino,’’ ‘‘Love’s in 
My Heart’’ concluded the very generous, well- 
rounded and capably rendered program. 

Miss MacMullen is assured of a much larger 
audience at any time she cares to appear again 
in Utica, as her work last night unquestionably 
delighted her hearers.—Utica Morning Telegram, 
Dec. 4th, 1920. 


DISPLAYS SWEET VOICE TO 
ADVANTAGE 


Splendid Program Given at State 
Armory Last Evening by Talented 
Vocalist 


Miss Georgia MacMullen, soprano, sang her 
way into the hearts of an appreciative audience 
at the State Armory last evening In a concert 
held for the benefit of Troop G, First Cavalry, 
N. G. N. Y. She delighted all in the rendition 
of a well-balanced program, assisted by Frederick 
Bristol, accompanist, and Edward V. Meyer, 
flutist. 

Perhaps the feature number of the concert was 

- the Villanelle selection, by Dell Aqua, in which 
Miss MacMullen’s colorful voice blended beauti- 
fully with the liquid notes of the flute. In the 
trills it was difficult to distinguish when the flute 
was playing and when the soprano was singing. 





As an encore Miss MacMullen rendered ‘‘By the 

Waters of Minnetonka,’’ with flute obbligato. 
It is a soothing voice that the New York 

artiste possesses, and she used it to advantage 


in her varied numbers. Her ‘‘Mermaid’s Song,’’ 
by Hadyn, was enchanting, and the sustained 
notes of the ‘Blanche Dourga’’ number’ by 
Delibes, was really a tone poem, inspiring and 
beautiful. 

That wonderful favorite of vocalists, ‘Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark,’’ with flute obbligato, was 
another brilliant selection so pleasingly sung by 
the sweet soprano. 

A. Walter Kramer’s ‘‘We Two’’ was a gem 


of the concert. Full justice to the composer’s 
refined selection was accorded by Miss MacMullen, 
and she was enthusiastically applauded. The 


“Flanders Requiem’’ by La Forge was another 
number of the same group, and it was a touch- 
ing, effective tribute, with a great triumph in 
its dramatic climax. 

To go into detail about all the numbers would 
be too critical an operation, but it might be well 
to emphasize that every song was suited to the 
splendid voice of the soprano. Her delightful 
personality added to the success of the concert, 
and it was contagious to see her smile. 

Mr. Bristol played two piano numbers in ex- 
cellent style and was warmly received. His ac- 
companiments for Miss MacMullen were sym- 
pathetically and splendidly rendered.—Utica Daily 
Press, Dec. 4th, 1920. 
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Dr. Stoddard, Nielsen’s Husband, 
Is Master of Plastic Surgery 
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Left—Dr. Le Roy Stoddard, Celebrated Surgeon, the Husband of Alice Nielsen; 
Right—Miss Nielsen 


T is probably not generally known in 
the profession that Alice Nielsen’s 
husband is Dr. Le Roy R. Stoddard, who 
has gained world-wide fame as a plastic 


surgeon. Recently there has been con- 
siderable comment in the daily press 
upon Dr. Stoddard’s work in connection 
with the visit to him which has been 
paid by Dr. Julian Bourguet, the emi- 
nent French surgeon of Paris. Dr. 
Bourget came to this country primarily 
to consult with Dr. Stoddard and to wit- 
ness some of his operations. In the in- 
terest of science Dr. Stoddard consented 
to perform three of the most delicate of 
his operations before a group of sur- 
geons and members of the daily press. 
He demonstrated that in the hands of 
an expert surgeon, wrinkles and flabby 
skin can be removed from any part of 
the face without leaving a scar. He also 
showed motion pictures of operations he 
had performed for the setting back of 
outstanding ears, the making normal of 
mis-shapen noses, and the general recon- 
struction of soldiers’ faces that had been 
4 Ag shrapnel and shell on the battle- 
elds. 


For the past twelve years Dr. Stoddard 
has applied his wizardry to the social 
elite of the stage and screen. He claims 
that in a few years the beauty surgeon 
will be as necessary an adjunct to civili- 
zation as the dentist—that men and 
women in all walks of life will refuse to 
allow wrinkles or other facial disfigure- 
ments to stand in the way of their suc- 
cess. 

Dr. Stoddard explained that one of the 
most interesting uses of plastic surgery 
is the preventing or relieving of mental 
and nervous diseases. He had cured 
many cases of persons who had wrecked 
their nerves brooding over some marked 
facial defect. 

Knowing that the distinguished prima 
donna is Dr. Stoddard’s wife, one of the 
members of the newspaper fraternity 
asked him if he had ever performed an 
operation upon her. Dr. Stoddard’s re- 
ply was: “That is a terrifically pointed 
question. I will answer it by saying 
that critics recently have said that Miss 
Nielsen not only has regained her strik- 
ing beauty, but has conquered youth it- 
self, singing better than she ever did and 
looking more beautiful than ever.” 





MISS LA CROIX IN UNUSUAL PROGRAM 


Pianist, in Her First Recital 
of Season, Commands 
Much Esteem 


Making her first New York recital ap- 
pearance this season, Aurore La Croix 
was heard on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
11, at Aeolian Hall and again convinced 
us that she is an artist of conspicuous 
gifts. No conventional program did Miss 
La Croix offer. There were variety and 


interest in most of her numbers. A 
lovely old Galuppi sonata she did with 
fine classic appreciation. The minuet and 
perpetual motion of the old Weber sonata 
—the minuet, by the way, is both the 
longest minuet we know and the least 
minuet-like!!!—was given with that half- 
serious feeling that the elegance of this 
perfumed piano music evokes. Extraor- 
dinary fleetness of fingers made the 
“Moto Perpetuo” most enjoyable. 

Liszt’s Etude “Eroica,” a wretched 
composition, banal and bombastic, with 
nothing heroic about it except its title, 


Miss La Croix made quite thrilling in 
its octave finale; and she then proceeded 
to give a reading of Schumann’s “Papil- 
lons” that won her our complete esteem. 
Here she was poetic in her conception, 
publishing the contents of the piece bet- 
ter than has any pianist we have heard 
in a long time. Of Chopin she had listed 
a prelude and three études, the former 
that amazing one in A Minor, beginning 
with those foreboding fourths in the left 
hand (a piece as modern as anything 
written anywhere to-day!). 

She did them all splendidly, though we 
like more breadth in the “Storm” study. 

The final group brought us to the 
Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal,” 
which Miss La Croix played best of any- 
thing during the afternoon. Crispness, 
rhythmic precision and a lovely feeling 
for the phrase made this a memorable 
performance. Following it came the slow 
movement of the MacDowell “Keltic” 
Sonata, two short MacDowell pieces and 
a technical affair called “Scherzo Diabo- 
lique” of Alkan, with which she closed 
the program in a blaze of brilliance. 

Technically and musically this young 
woman stands out as a pianist of parts. 


There is that fineness in her playing that 
lifts her into the class of distinguished 
performers, a seriousness that calls forth 
the admiration of musicians for her work. 
She makes us think of Harold Bauer. 
And that, in our opinion, is very high 
praise. A. W. K 


GRACE NORTHRUP HEARD 
IN EFFECTIVE RECITAL 





Soprano Makes Excellent Impression in 
Classical and Modern 
Song Groups 


Grace Northrup, soprano, who was 
heard in New York last winter, again 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 10. Miss Northrup, 
offering a program ranging from Han- 
del to contemporary American composers, 
began with the very difficult “Sommi Dei” 
from Handel’s “Radamisto,” and ac- 
quitted herself with distinction. The 
following group in German, sung in the 
original, was quite delightful, especially 
Brahms’s “Mainacht.” Of the French 
songs which followed, Staub’s “L’Heure 
Silencieuse” was the best, and indeed, 
the best number on the program. Miss 
Northrup achieved a consummate piece 
of work in her singing of this, making 
one wish she would stop right there, lest 
the remainder of the program fall short 
of this song. In the English group she 
was less happy, although two of the 
songs had to be repeated. 

Miss Northrup is a very satisfactory 
singer. Her voice is not extraordinary in 
any respect but it is exceedingly well 
placed and very well handled, especially 
in its higher reaches. On the interpre- 
tative side, she differentiates the moods 
of her songs very well. Her diction is 
meticulous but the result is not always 
as clear as might be; but all things con- 
sidered, she stands well up the ladder of 
recital singers. Richard Hageman was 
the accompanist. 


MME. FRIJSH IN BOSTON 





Soprano Evokes Much Admiration in 
Jordan Hall Recital 


BosTon, Dec. 11.—Povla Frijsh, the 
Danish soprano, gave a recital in Jordan 
Hall last week before a thoroughly en- 
thusiastic audience. The program was 
made up of works by Bach, Borodin, 
Chausson, Debussy, Loeffler, Laparra, 
Moussorgsky, Sinding, Grieg and Han- 
del. The artist was particularly satis- 
fying in the singing of the “Chanson de 
la Forét Norie”’ by Borodin and “La 
Caravane” by Chausson, which she gave 
with much verve and fire. At all times 
Mme. Frijsh had perfect command of her 
voice. 

Mme. Frijsh elected to present a pro- 
gram which demanded all the passion 
and dramatic force of which she is 
mistress. There was variety and beauty 
in her singing. Mme. Frijsh, already 
well known to Boston audiences, made a 
lasting impression at this recital. 

A word of praise is deserved for the 
seperate accompaniments of Frank 

ibb. 


GIVE VERDI REQUIEM 


Destinn, Gordon, Chamlee and Rothier 
Sing Work at Metropolitan 


The Manzoni Requiem of Verdi, was 
sung at the Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan on Dec. 12. The work has 
been done many times before by the same 
organization and done much better. The 
chorus as always was excellent, though 
here and there the tone-quality seemed 
not so good as in former seasons. Mme. 
Destinn was not in her best voice and 
sang frequently off pitch, a distressing 
thing in a work abounding in concerted 
numbers. Miss Gordon’s work, especially 
in the “Liber Scriptus,” stood out well. 
Mr. Chamlee has apparently already 
caught the trick of forcing which tends 
to mar his otherwise lovely singing, but 
he sang the “Ingemisco” very beauti- 
fully. 

Mr. Rothier’s singing all through the 
work was very good, and in the “Con- 
futatis Maledictis” he did some excellent 
singing. Mr. Setti conducted with au- 
thority and got the best possible effects 
not only from his own chorus people but 
from the orchestra as well. J. D. 








Charles Albert Case Engaged for Christ- 
mas Oratorio 


Charles Albert Case has been engaged 
as tenor soloist for the performance of 
the “Christmas Oratorio” of Saint- 
Saéns at Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., on Sunday, Dee. 19. 


EUPHONY SOCIETY OPENS 
SEASON WITH NOTED AIDES 


Lazzari and Diaz Soloists with Car 
Hahn’s Forces—Introduce Two 
Warford Choruses 


Carl Hahn, Conductor New York 
Euphony Society 


The first concert of the season of the 
New York Euphony Society, of which 
Mrs. James J. Gormley is president and 
Carl Hahn, conductor, was given in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 9, with Caro- 
line Lazzari, contralto, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as soloists. 

Mr. Hahn had an orchestra to open 
the evening with the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” Overture, as well as to assist 
the chorus in Hallen’s ‘The Wheatfield,” 
his own “The Voice of the Chimes,” 
which was so well liked that it had to be 
repeated, and Grieg’s “Landsighting.”’ 
The choruses with piano were Dudley 
Buck’s “Pretty Good World,’ Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour” and two new choruses 
dedicated to the club by its new accom- 


panist, Claude Warford, who presided 
most efficiently at the piano. These 
were “A World of Dreams” and “Down 
the Lane” and were received with great 
favor, the composer having several bows 
after them. There was hearty applause 
for the club’s singing and for Mr. Hahn’s 
directing. The incidental solos in the 
Kramer and Grieg pieces were admir- 
ably sung by Ralph Thomlinson, while 
in the Warford “Down the Lane” Adele 
Luis Rankin sang the soprano solo 
charmingly. 

Miss Lazzari won her audience in the 
familiar aria from Goring-Thomas’s 
“Nadeschda” and had to sing two en- 
cores after it. Later in the evening 
her group of songs by Secchi, Hageman, 
Poldowki and La Forge brought her an- 
other ovation. Her noble voice and in- 
gratiating personality combine to make 
her performances a constant delight. 
Robert Gayler was her accompanist. In 
the “E lucevan” aria from “Tosca” Mr, 
Diaz achieved a fine success and sang 
Rabey’s “Tes Yeux” as an extra with rare 
sympathy. His song group included a 
Spanish folk-song arranged by Schindler 
and songs by Fustek, Urugon and Louis 
Edgar Johns, in which he again scored. 





Aid Sale of Christmas 
Seals 


Braun Pupils 


To aid in the sale of Christmas Seals 
by the New York Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the artist-pupils of Leo Braun, the 
New York vocal teacher, have volun- 


teered their services. They will take 
charge of one of the booths at which the 
little red and green stamps are to be 
offered to the public. The special com- 
mittee of Mr. Braun’s pupils formed to 
co-operate with the Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation includes Carmela Ponselle, Leola 
Lucey, Yolanda Medea, Kathryn Yates, 
Claire McGreevy, and Dorsey Carr. 
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“Without thinking, I said yes; I 


How Seidl Imparted the Secrets of Conducting 
OR once, modernity is not only Victor Harris Tells of His and Henry Schmitt’s Association 


guessed but proved to be worse off 
than the good old days. It is impossible 
now for native conductors to get ex- 
perience of solid worth and so work up 
to important positions in this country; 
Henry Hadley’s appointment to the as- 
sistant conductorship of the New York 


Philharmonic Orchestra is the exception 
which proves the rule. 

In 1895 and 1896 it actually wasn’t 
impossible. At least, for Victor Harris, 
who is now one of New York’s leading 
vocal teachers and conductor of the St. 
Cecilia Club, it wasn’t. Mr. Harris’s 
sharer in the honor of association with 
Anton Seidl as conductor at the summer 
concerts at Brighton Beach, Henry P. 
Schmitt, who was till recently concert- 
master of the Philharmonic, has just 
unearthed a couple of tin-types taken 
during one of those summers, and these 
have recalled the circumstance. 

“Only an accident,’ Mr. Harris re- 
lates, “won me the privilege of associa- 
tion with Seidl. Seidl’s reputation as 
the greatest of Wiagnerian conductors 
has not yet faded and will never fade. 
To be associated with him was the height 
of a young musician’s ambition. His 
prestige led to his engagement as chief 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1885, when a period began 
during which German opera was given 
exclusively. In 1891, when the Abbey 
management was inaugurated, Seidl 
ceased to conduct at the Metropolitan 
and did not return until 1894. German 
opera, by the way, was either not pre- 
sented at all or presented in Italian 
or French translation in the interval 
from 1891 to 1895. 

“From about 1890 to 1896, Seidl con- 
ducted summer seasons of symphony 
concerts at Brighton Beach, a very dif- 
ferent district then from what it is now. 
Many young musicians made these con- 
certs their rendezvous, for much of value 
could be learned from Seidl even by one 
who sat at a distance from him during 
one of his concerts. That they were of 
the_first order, you would see—even sup- 
posing Seidl’s name meant nothing to 
you—from the fact that they ran up 
such a deficit that the Seidl Society of 
Brooklyn had to be their guarantor! 


When Seidl Said “Yes” 


“From 1891 to 1895. I was a repetiteur 
at the Opera House. It was my task to 
drill various artists in their roles; you 
can imagine the privilege and glory of 
studying their rédles with such artists 
as Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Melba, 
Eames, Calvé, Nordica, Plancon, Lasalle, 
Lehmann, Tamagno and others of the 
same calibre. I used also to play the 
piano accompaniments at the Sunday 
night concerts. Seidl conducted at many 
of these concerts on his return in 1893. 
It was my luck to have my work ob- 
served by him one night when I was 
accompanying for (I think) Nordica. 

“As I came off the stage, Seidl said 
to me, ‘Why don’t you study conducting?’ 

““How can I?’ I asked.- ‘I can’t go 
abroad just now, and there is no one for 
me to work with here.’ 

“That must have sounded strange to 
European ears, for Seidl exclaimed, 
‘Surely, if you wanted to, you could find 
someone who would let you work with 
him here!’ 

“T summoned all my nerve at that and 
said, ‘Will you, then, take me as your 
assistant at Brighton Beach this sum- 
mer ?? 

“The great man said yes, he would, and 
arranged that I should call at his home 
in Sixty-second Street the next evening 
to discuss details. 

“T went away walking on air. The 
next night it was still more difficult for 
me to sleep, after talking over the de- 
tails with Seidl. I was too excited even 
to lie awake, and I tramped the streets 
of New York till about four o’clock the 
next morning. I had imagined myself as 
assistant to. Seidl, I had dared to 
imagine anything so impossible, and be- 
hold, when I stretched out my hand 
toward the golden apple of desire, I was 
not suddenly destroyed but found the 
fruit dropping of itself into my clasp. 

“Tt was a dream with hard work for 
underpinning. Seidl gave me, that night, 
a list of thirty scores with which I was 
to familiarize myself. There were to 
be 142 concerts during the season. Re- 
hearsals were to begin at the end of 
June, and three days after that the 
concerts were to open. On the first of 
June, I said good-bye to the last pupil, 


with the Great Wagnerite at Brighton Beach—The Hal- 
eyon Days of ’Ninety-Five—How the Master Trained a 
Novice at the Baton—Work Left No Time for Nervousness 
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Anton Seidl Photographed With His Assistants, Henry P. Schmitt (Left) and Victor 
Harris (Right). This Picture Was Taken in a Tintype Studio at Coney Island 


in the Summer of 1895 


closed my studio and began to educate 
myself in conducting. I mastered the 
scores which Seidl had set for my task, 
and I orchestrated nearly everything 
which I had ever written myself, in 
order to make myself more at home in 
orchestral technique. At the first rehear- 
sal, Seidl set the score of the ‘Egmont’ 
Overture on the desk and told me to 
conduct it. I had never waved a con- 
ductor’s stick before. My knees weren’t 
as weak as water only because they 


seemed to have ceased existing. I 
thought I should never get to my place, 
but I did, and Seidl devoted about half 
his time that day to correcting and ad- 
vising me, and all in the gentlest way. 
The concerts were to begin on a Sunday. 
Emil Fischer, one of the bassos at the 
Metropolitan, was to be the soloist and 
was to sing an aria from ‘La Juive’ and 
another from ‘Elijah.’ 

‘Seidl said to me, ‘You know these 
arias, don’t you?’ 


knew them very well indeed, for I 
had just been coaching someone in them. 

“ “Very well,’ said he. ‘On Sunday you 
conduct the orchestra in the accompani- 
ments to them.’ 


No Time to Feel Scared 


“Again, I thought I couldn’t; but I 
could and I did. Seidl’s system of teach- 
ing conducting was like the time-hon- 
ored method of teaching swimming. He 
didn’t let you wet your toes and go 
gradually deeper into the water, but 
threw you in all at once. There wasn’t 
time to feel scared. 


“Seidl, Schmitt and I lived at the same 
hotel that summer. Occasionally we 
three would go over to Coney Island, 
close by, for a little diversion, and it was 
during one of these visits that the tin- 
types, which Schmitt has just recovered, 
were made. Schmitt and I had each so 
many programs to conduct every week. 
In the mornings Seidl would go over 
scores with me, and when I wasn’t con- 
ducting, myself, at the concerts, I would 
sit in the orchestra and observe. In 
August we had a Wagner festival. Our 
season lasted till just beyond Labor Day, 
and when it was at last finished I felt 
that though, as Seidl had warned me, I 
had received not one cent, I had got more 
out of that summer than out of any 
other equal length of time in my life. 


“The following year Seidl offered me 
the opportunity to return. I had planned 
to go to Europe and so told him I 
could not go with him. But I had not 
been abroad long before I cabled to 
ask him whether it was too late for me 
to return to him. He very kindly said 
it wasn’t, and so I had a second summer 
as his assistant. That was lucky, in- 
deed, for the next year he returned to 
Bayreuth; and shortly after that he died, 
so that there were no more summer con- 
certs to give him the chance to show his 
generosity to young American would-be 
conductors. D. J. T. 





OPERATIC OFFERINGS 


Quartet of Leading Artists in 
Worthy Production—Kindler 
Assists Symphony 


DETROIT, Dec. 8.—One of the most 
auspicious events in the musical annals 
of Detroit was the performance given 
by the Central Concert Company at 
Arcadia Auditorium on Dec. 7, the of- 


ficiating artists being Florence Mac- 
beth, Riccardo Stracciari, Francesco 
Daddi and Frank Laird Waller. The 
first half of the program was in recital 
form and the latter half was given over 
to a production of “The Secret of 
Susanne,” an experimental plan which 
proved a tremendous success. Interest, 
of course, centered in the opera which 
was produced on the concert stage with 
all of the accoutrements of a theater. 
Stracciari played the réle of Count Gil, 
and not only sang it superbly but acted 
it with convincing realism. His vocal 
efforts were particularly noteworthy in 
the numerous duets, when he subdued 
his tones so that they were in perfect 
accord with Miss Macbeth’s. 

Florence Macbeth was the beguiling 
Countess Gil and was thoroughly satis- 
fying, both vocally and _ histrionically. 
The youth and freshness of her voice 
were especially fitting for Susanne and 
she quite captivated her hearers. Daddi 
was decidedly mirth provoking as the 
silent Sante, putting a fine bit of art- 
istry into the part. A large measure 
of the evening’s success was due to Mr. 
Waller, who labored valiantly with a 
forty-piece orchestra that, owing to the 
absence of the Detroit Symphony, was 
gathered from theaters and cafés. He 
invested the music with an abundance 
of animation and obtained effects that 
seemed well nigh impossible, with only 
two rehearsals. The tone of the orches- 
tra left something to be desired, but Mr. 
Waller kept the men under such com- 
plete control that at no time did it be- 
come obtrusive. 

Preceding the opera, Miss Macbeth 
and Mr. Stracciari offered two duets, one 
from “Don Giovanni” and one from 
“Rigoletto,” the latter being so popular 
that it was repeated. Each artist con- 
tributed an aria and several encores, all 
of which were heartily acclaimed. Mr. 





FEATURED IN DETROIT 


Waller distinguished himself as an ac- 
companist as well as in the réle of con- 
ductor and was the recipient of much 
praise. 

The entire program was provocative 
of an abundance of applause and was 
undoubtedly one of the biggest achieve- 
ments in the career of the Central Con- 
cert Company. 

The concert given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony on Dec. 3, served to introduce 
Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and a composi- 
tion by Leo Sowerby, the latter being 
conducted by the composer. The Sow- 
erby overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” 
made an excellent impression and its 
author was recalled to the stage several 
times. Mr. Kindler played the d’Albert. 
Concerto in C Major, a number which 
afforded him ample opportunity for dis- 
playing a mellow, vibrant tone and good 
technical equipment. 

The Christmas program of the Tues- 
day Musicale took place in the Church 
of Our Father on the morning of Dec. 
7. The feature of the performance was 
the Triple Trio, which, under the capable 
direction of James M. Stoddard, con- 
tributed three carols. Helen Henschel 
Morris played three piano solos and Mrs. 
Frederick Fitzgerald sang four songs 
by Brahms. Mrs. M. D. Bentley, organ- 
ist; Elizabeth Ruhlman, pianist, and 
Mrs. Helen Whalen Yunck, violinist, 
played a Reinhard Trio, and Mrs. John J. 
Mitchell offered three organ numbers. 
Margaret Mannebach, chairman of the 
day, assisted as accompanist. 

In honor .of Founders’ Day, Mrs 
Frederic B. Stevens entertained the local 
chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, at a mu- 
sical tea on Wednesday, Dec. 1. Jennie 
M. Stoddard contributed a musical read- 
ing, with Mrs. E. S. Sherrill at the piano, 
and Helen Kennedy sang two _ songgr. 
Numbers by Sarah Newton, pianist; 
Janet Ives, violinist; Vera Wagner, 
vocalist; Camilla Hubel, flutist; Edna 
Kerstan and Mrs. Valentine Ives com- 
pleted the program. M. McD. 





Davis Studio in Hannibal, Mo., Holds 
Commencemént Exercises 


HANNIBAL, Mo., Dec. 4.—The com- 
mencement exercises of the class of 1920 
of the Davis Studio took place last eve- 
ning at the J. O. O. F. Auditorium. 
Among the features of the musical pro- 
gram were solos by the three graduates 


in voice and the seventeen in piano and 
also appearances in the lecture-recital 
on “Lucia di Lammermoor” which oc- 
cupied the second half. Eleanor M. 
Davis directed this feature and accom- 
panied at the piano. The Davis Studie 
Orchestra, consisting of Esther Ray- 
mond, violin; Anna Hammett, flute; 
Mrs. John Davis, piano, and Miss Davis, 
was also heard. The diplomas, certifi- 
ee and prizes were awarded by Mrs. 
avis. 





Sparkes to Sing with Cleveland Or- 
chestra 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will be solo- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, when it 
comes East for its first tour in Febru- 
ary. Miss Sparkes will appear with it 
in Auburn, N. Y., and other cities to be 
visited by the organization include New 
York, Boston, Washington, Waterbury, 
Conn., Ithaca, N. Y., and Aurora, N. Y. 
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OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—Hyla Flor- 
ence Long, presented her pupil, Lois 
Spicer in recital recently with Mrs. Vin- 
cent Mulvey assisting. 
* * * 


KENOSHA, Wis.—The choir of the 
Park Avenue Methodist Church gave 
Cole’s “The Rock of Liberty” recently 
before a large audience. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A recital was given 
by Carl McKinley, pianist, and Mrs. 
Gertrude Damon Fothergill, soprano, at 
Center Church last week. 

* 7 * 


PonToToc, Miss.—Helen Vredenburg, 
director of music at Chickasaw College, 
was heard in a lecture recital on the life 
and works of Grieg recently. 

* ok ok 


CuicaGo.—Adolph Ruzicka, pianist, 
teacher in the Bush Temple Conserva- 
tory, recently won a prize at the music 
festival in Lockport, N. Y. 


* * * 


BENNINGTON, VT.—Sumner _ Salter, 
director of music at Williams College, 
recently gave an organ recital at the 
First Baptist Church, assisted by Mrs. 
Rose Bozardus, soprano. 

* ok * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The series of 
Potter recitals opened on Nov. 29 when 
Louis Potter, pianist; Beatrice Hors- 
bruch, violinist, and Olga Sapio, accom- 
panist, were the artists. 

* * * 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The Rund Trio of 
Boston, composed of Mrs. Louise Rund 
Ford, violinist; Bertha Elizabeth Rund, 
’cellist, and Rose Elizabeth Wiffenbach, 
pianist, was heard here recently. 

* * * 


CHICAGO.—Rex Reynolds, assistant 
general manager of the Ralph Dunbar 
Productions, is spending a few weeks in 
New York seeking voices and instrumen- 
talists for several new musical acts. 

e's .@ 


CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska of the piano depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
was well received as soloist with the 
Cleveland Symphony at Akron, Nov. 30. 

e* * * 


OxForD, OHI0.—Jean Kirk recently 
gave a concert at Western College for 
Women, playing an unusual violin pro- 
gram, including a set, “Flower Pic- 
tures,” written by her accompanist, 
Joseph Clokey. 

a 


MONTREAL, CAN.—F rank H. Rowe, as- 
sisted by F. H. Blair as accompanist, 
gave a successful recital before the 
Quebee~Ladies’ Musical Club recently. 
Mr. Rowe gave a program of variety and 
value and met with success. 

ok OK * 


Norwoop, Oun10.—Ben C. DeCamp, 
Cincinnati organist, who has had charge 
of the music at the Grace Methodist 
Church for the past year, has accepted 
a similar position at the Wayne Avenue 
Methodist Church in Lockland. 

 ¢-% 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The New England 
Conservatory Club gave a tea in honor 
of Phyllis Wolfe, soprano, at the home 
of Mrs. John M. Hall last week. E. O. 
Spitzner, violinist, and Jessie Lewis, 
pianist, were the artists at a recent mu- 


sicale. 
or a * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Florence W. 
Lavey, soprano, and Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Menough, contralto, were heard in a 
joint recital in the assembly room of the 
Bridgeport Art League’s new home last 
week. Rhea Dunham was the accom- 


panist. 
cd * ca 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—A meeting of 
the teachers of music of Watertown and 
vicinity was held in the studio of Mabel 
Dealing last week. Russell Carter of 
Albany, specialist in music for the State 
Education Department, was the princi- 
pal speaker. 
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NorwIcH, CONN.—A program given 
by children and illustrative of songs to 
and for children, made an entertaining 
event for the December meeting of the 
Norwich Music Association last week. 
Piano, flute and violin numbers, with 
dancing, were given by the youthful per- 


formers. 
* * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Organists’ 
Guild held an interesting meeting in the 
studio of the dean, Paul Stalls, recently, 
when plans were outlined for the year’s 
work. Regular monthly organ recitals 
by the various members, and an artist 
recital in the spring, will be part of the 


activities. 
* * * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—Waldo Selden 
Pratt gave a lecture before the active 
and associate members of the New Brit- 
ain Musical Club recently on “The Psalm 
Book of the Pilgrims” and to illustrate 
his talk he had one of the seven origi- 
nal psalm books that are now in exist- 


ence in this country. 
* ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Jessie Masters, 
contralto, has inaugurated a series of 
sacred concerts in Washington churches, 
the first of which was given in Petworth 
M. E. Church. An appreciative con- 
gregation filled the large auditorium. 
The accompanists were Albert W. 


Harned and Elsie Linder. 
a ok a 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Mrs. Anna Sadler, 
Lucille Long, Lucille Hackett, Antoinette 
Goss, Amelia Moody, William Powell and 
Raymond Windhorst, all pupils of Wil- 
liam Lane Vick, were presented in reci- 
tal recently at their teacher’s studio. 
Melva Husak and Ella Lawrence Gardi- 


ner were the accompanists. 
* ok ok 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Eight Victor 
entertainers who gave an entertainment 
in Kalurah Temple last Monday night 
attracted hundreds of popular-music 
devotees eager to hear them sing and 
play the same melodies that thousands 
have been hearing through their phono- 


graphic records for some time past. 
* * *” 


FRESNO, CAL.—The Fresno Musical 
Club opened the season with a short pro- 
gram in the Court of the Hotel Fresno, 
followed by social tea recently. The 
program was contributed by three new- 
comers to the city, Mrs. Emma Mesow 
Fitch, contralto; Mrs. Harry Coffee, 
pianist, and Llewellyn B. Cain, baritone. 

ok ok oS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Goldie R. Taylor 
presented a number of her advanced 
pupils in recital at the Odeon last week. 
Those heard were Margaret and Marie 
Siemer, Loretta Mecklenberg, Helen 
Koch, Eva Kaplan, Naida Winter, George 
Maier, Martha Metz, Flora Metz, Ethel 
Ruoff, Jennie Hake Luessen and Herschel 


Luecke. 
* oe ok 


CHICcAGO.—Ethel Jones, mezzo, was 
the soloist for the last of the Four 
Afternoons of Music in Orchestra 
Hall Foyer, Dec. 6. On the Dec. 19 she 
will sing the contralto part in “The 
Messiah” for the Union League at 
Akron, Ohio. She will also sing the 
et See for the Apollo Musical Club, 

ec. 25. 


x* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two musicales 
were given recently in the studio of 
Mme. Suzanne Oldberg and Beulah 
Chambers. The artists were Margaret 
B. Clark of California, and Myra Mc- 
Cathran Marks, sopranos; Romeo Guar- 
aldi, of the Italian Embassy, baritone; 
Beulah Chambers and Catharine Hough, 


pianists. 
*» * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Jean Stockwell, 
violinist, was given a welcome home- 
coming, when she played to a large audi- 
ence in the People’s Presbyterian Church 
last week. She was assisted in the re- 
cital by Catherine Russell, soprano; 
Mary Britton, reader; William E. Dav- 
enport, organist, and E. Rhey Garrison, 
accompanist, 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The present pro- 
gram of the Schumann Society, of which 
Roy Marion Wheeler is sponsor, is spe- 
cializing in teaching American art songs 
to the masses by means of unison sing- 
ing. Ed Garo Crawford is president; 
Virgil Edwin Isham, secretary, and Mrs. 
Mary Stevens Masten, vice-president 


and recorder. 
- ok ak 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Thomas Wilfred, bal- 
lad singer, gave a recital of old songs, 
ballads and lute music recently in Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, under the auspices of the 
music section of the Albany Woman’s 
Club. Eleanor Payez gave the second 
of the series of lecture-recitals last week 
before the Harmonic Circle of the Holy 
Name Academy. | ‘ 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Ethel Newcomb, 
pianist, gave a recital Tuesday evening 
in Chancellor’s Hall under the auspices 
of the Albany Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to start a fund for the erection of 
a music hall in Albany. Miss Newcomb 
was heard by a large audience, includ- 
ing the pupils of all the music schools 
of Albany and Troy. 

ok * * 

ZANESVILLB, OHI0.—The fourth meet- 
ing of the Thursday Matinée Music Club 
was held in its hall recently, with Mrs. 
Walter Squires, vice-president, and the 
president, Ora Delpha Lane, in charge 
of the program. Dorothy Stevens, Har- 
riet Rusk and Mrs. Squires, pianists; 
Bessie Echelberry, Vashti Jones, Helen 
Heinrich, singers, provided the program. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The Rutland Music 
Teachers’ Association heard an interest- 
ing talk on dance forms by Mrs. D. B. 
Locke at its last meeting, with a pro- 
gram given by Mrs. Locks, Mrs. C. T. 
Brown, Mrs. William Thrall, Mary Wat- 
kins, Florence Mead, Mrs. M. L. Beards- 
ley, and Mrs. Mattie Butler, to illustrate 
different dance forms. 

* ok ok 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. J. F. Hill, 
president of the Beethoven Club, attended 
the board meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs in Akron, Ohio. 
Mrs. Hill, who is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Tennessee State Federation 
of Music Clubs, was appointed substitute 
for the state president, Mrs. John Meeks, 
of Chattanooga, who was unable to be 
present. 

* * * 

Boston, Mass.—The advanced pupils 
of N. Oulukanoff gave their first recital 
of the season in Jordan Hall before a 
well pleased audience of good size. 
Those taking part were Araxy Moordian, 
Frances Tomadian, H. Sarkis, Harriet 
Webb, Rose Bachoveth, Rose Iydenberg, 
W. Tomafim, and Ban Helfen. Minnie 
Stratton Watson played the accompani- 
ments. 

ns * * 

NEw YorK.—The 2 B Club, organized, 
by Josephine Dowler, for the purpose of 
providing opportunities for her pupils 
and others interested in music, to meet 
musicians and broaden their musical edu- 
cation and experience, is now in its third 
year, and held its first open meeting of 
the season recently. The visiting art- 
ists were Henry Rowley, baritone; Burr 
Barnet, baritone, and Julian Goldman, 
violinist. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Cadman Musi- 
cal Club met with Mrs. Harry Freeman 
last week. Mrs. Carl Gressen read 
biographies of Cyril Scott, Guy d’Harde- 
lot, Coleridge-Taylor and Maude Valerie 
White. Musical numbers were provided 


ee 


by Mrs. C. W. Yielding, Mrs. Bet:, 
Withers, Mrs. Harold Bailey, Mrs. & 
Trayle and Mrs. Walter May. Mrs 
Charles Moody read an interesting pajey 
on the “Origin of Music.” . 

* * * 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO.— Wilberforce Un. 
versity will add as one of its depa: 
ments this year, a conservatory of mv- 
sic, the establishment being the resy 
of the demand made by the students ay) 
alumni for such a department. One o! 
its features will be the study of the 
Negro folk-songs. The new presiden:. 
Dr. J. A. Gregg, was in New York las; 
week visiting some of the conservatori: 
and gathering ideas that will aid him 
his new venture. 

* * * 

MIAMI, FLA.—The second of the con- 
certs offered by the Turner Music Con)- 
pany was an Ampico test given by Viv- 
tor Wittgenstein, pianist, and Ethe] 
Rust Mellor, soprano. The program wis 
well chosen. The Eunice Martin Mus: 
Club met last week with Mrs. Ralph 
Polk, chairman of the work in Junior 
Music Clubs in the National Federa- 
tion, and Mrs. Lewis B. Safford, chair- 
man of the State department of Junior 
Clubs, in attendance. 

* a * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Albert Berne, 
baritone, gave the first of the faculty 
concerts at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music recently. He was accompanied 
by Augustus O. Palm. Mrs. William 
Greenland had charge of the musical 
program given before the Folklore So- 
ciety. She had the assistance of Mar- 
gery Cole Bowlen, violinist; Helen Hut- 
tenweiser, pianist, and the Rev. Louis G. 
Hoeck, who gave a short talk on the 
traditional songs of Scotland. 

* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—The men’s. chorus 
known as the “Y” singers, gave its open- 
ing concert of the season recently with 
Mme. Greta Challen Berg and Malcolm 
McKenzie Lamont as soloists. Flor- 
ence Pauley and W. E. Edwards acted as 
accompanists. The officers of the club 
are: President, F. G. Railey; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. A. J. Meyers; secretary, E. W. 
Bebinger; treasurer, J. R. Shane; 
librarian, Harry C. Acker, and Chas. 
Cushman, director. Edwin Thatcher 
Clark is chairman of the program com- 


mittee. 
© ok * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Elizabeth Hoben 
arranged a program of _ exceptional 
merits for the residents of the Mann 
Home on Armistice Day. A _ fan- 
tasy of Irish airs was played by Mrs. 
Julia Burke McLaughlin, violinist, and 
dances were given by the pupils of 
Dorothy Rasmussen. Others taking part 
were Mrs. Anita Stephenson Nelson, 
Mrs. Ada Pauline Howatt, Evangeline 
Yerkes, Valkyrie Larson, Elsie Love- 
gren, Annie Warner, Bodetta Frey, Anna 
Cardano, Ivy Troutwine and June Mur- 
tinger. 

° ok * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Edward T. Ru- 
dolph was selected president of the local 
musicians’ union at the annual election 
held recently. Other officers elected 
were: John McClure, vice-president; 
John Schmidt, recording secretary; Fred 
N. Benner, financial secretary; Romeo 
Peloquin, treasurer; Frank Schmidt, ser- 
geant-at-arms; John H. McClure, cen- 
tral union delegate and business agent; 
Ralph Korff, William Metcalf, Norman 
Johnson, Frank Smith, Milton McDon- 
ald, Sam Davey and James Mercaldi, 
executive committee. 
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Pupils of Charles Kitchell, New York 
vocal teacher, have won successes it. 
their recent engagements. 

Ruth Miller, soprano, was cordially 
received at a concert in Leonia, N. J., 
on Nov. 21. 

Blanche Stoney, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Thanksgiving dinner of the 
Brooklyn Y. M..C. A. and was re-en- 
caged to sing on Nov. 28. She was also 
received with favor at a concert in Hollis 
Court for the Colony Club of Queens on 
Nov. 80, and at Eastwood, L. I. on 
Dec. 9. 

Marie Bashian, soprano, presented her 
costume recital of folk-songs of the 
Orient and Occident before the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia 
University on Dee. 1, and the the Knick- 
erbocker Club of Brooklyn on Dec. 8. 
She is booked for a recital before the 
Westchester Woman’s Club on Jan. 19 
and for a concert on Dec. 11 at the De- 
Witt Clinton High School. 

Alma Hopkins Kitchell, contralto, was 
soloist in a performance of the “Elijah” 
on Nov. 28 and gave a song recital for 
the Three Arts Club on Dec. 5. She is 
engaged to participate as assisting art- 
ist in the annual concert of the Flush- 
ing Male Glee Club on Dec. 18. 

Mr. Kitchell has announced Mrs. Wini- 
fred Marshall, one of his associates in 
the work of his studio, will conduct 
classes in sight-singing. 





A number of important appearances 
are recorded for pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, the New York vocal teacher. Elsa 
Diemer, who has recently joined tha 
forces of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has already appeared in “Jacquerie,” 
“ewels of the Madonna,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Gianni Schicchi.” Parts in “Lakmé,” 


“Aphrodite,” “Zaza” and “Favorita” 
have also been assigned to her. Irene 
Renée has signed a two years’ contract 
for appearances in light opera. Grace 
La Salle is on tour in the South singing 
the réle of Eleanor in “Irene.” Mary 
Aubrey scored as Carmen in perform- 
ances of that opera in Texas. Ruth 
Pearcy has been engaged for a tour of 
seventeen weeks on the Pacific coast. 
Emma Keller May sang Nov. 24, before 
the Masonic League in Easton, Pa., and 
at Delaware Water Gap Nov. 20. Ruth 
Pearcy sings Dec. 9, with the Morning 
Choral Club in Brooklyn and Jan. 10, she 
will be soloist at a concert of the Brook- 
lyn Women’s Club. Grace Laddane was 
heard as soloist at a musicale of the 
Central Baptists Church. At the last of 
Mr. Klibansky’s studio musicales the 
soloist was George Grafe, with Herbert 
Goode at the piano. 





Estelle Leask, soprano and artist pupil 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York 
singing teacher, was heard in an inter- 
esting song recital in the New York stu- 
dio of Amy Grant. Her program com- 
prised works of Margaret Hoberg and 
Archibald Fitch, some numbers of which 
the lyrics were written by Mme. Leask. 
She was cordially received by a large 
audience. Harry Horsfall provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 


Mrs. Charlotte Mann Smith has re- 
sumed her Sunday musicales for the sea- 
son at her new studio in West 71st street. 
She is making a feature of songs by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool and Arthur A. 
Penn. At her last recital a number of 
her pupils were heard to advantage in 
songs by these composers, among them 
the popular “Smilin’ Through.” 








Last Minute Substitutions 
in Opera Casts of the Week 





[Continued from page 46] 





Mme. Easton Sings “Carmen” 


The performance of “Carmen” on 
Thursday night of last week was no- 
table in that it gave another glorious 
opportunity to that worthy artist, Flor- 
ence Easton, to prove that she is one of 
the most versatile, satisfying, and 
wholly artistic singers Gatti has on his 
roster. Replacing Farrar upon a few 
hours’ notice, and not having sung the 
role for some two or three years, and 
only once in French, Mme. Easton not 
only gave a satisfying portrayal of the 
cigarette girl, but enacted the part with 
a consistency of purpose which persuaded 
one that the wayward Carmen might 
have been serious in all her blandish- 
ments. Moreover, she sang the part 
with great beauty of voice, singing the 
musie as it is written. Her reception 
by the huge audience was nothing short 
of an ovation, and there seemed to be no 
vacant seats because of the absence of 
the usual singer in the réle. 

The remainder of the cast was the 
Same as on previous occasions with the 
exception of the part of Escamillo, which 
was impersonated by Rothier. It is 
necessary for one to summon his powers 
of imagination to see Mr. Rothier in the 
fulse of the Toreador, as it cannot be 
said that either his personality or his 
Singing finds its wonted sphere in the 
portrayal of the part. His chief diffi- 
culty was his inability to keep in tune 
with the orehestra. In voice and figure, 
Marie Sundelius was a beautiful Mi- 
caela, Martinelli was the Don José. 
Other réles were taken by Mary Mellish, 
Frances Ingram, Paolo Ananian and 
Robert Leonhardt. Mr. Wolff led the 
orchestra in a masterful anata 6 





Caruso Hurt in “Pagliacci” 


A slight mishap to Caruso at the close 
of the first act of “Pagliacci” at the 
VW ednesday evening performance of last 
week gave many of his warmest admir- 
°rs a moment of uneasiness and appre- 
hension, but did not seriously interfere 
With the performance. After singing 
the famous aria “Vesti la Giubba” at the 
ciose of the act, Mr. Caruso staggered 
Cramatically up the steps of the minia- 
ture theater at the right of the stage and 





strained his side so badly that he was 
able to take but one curtain call and 
then only with the assistance of Mr. de 
Luca, who walked arm in arm before the 
footlights in company with the distin- 
guished tenor, whose face betrayed keen 
suffering for the moment. 

William J. Guard came before the cur- 
tain shortly afterward to announce that 
in spite of the accident Mr. Caruso 
would endeavor to finish the opera, which 
he did, giving no serious indication of 
indisposition. 

The others in the cast of “Pagliacci” 
were Ema Destinn as Nedda, Mr. de 
Luca as Tonio, Angelo Bada as Beppe 
and Mario Laurenti as Silvio.. These 
artists gave a very excellent perform- 
ance. The reading of the score by Mr. 
Moranzoni was characteristic in its art- 
istic finesse. 

A new and attractive setting for 
“Pagliacci” is presented this season by 
the Metropolitan, heightening the effect 
of this colorful production. 


The opera was followed by the mimetic 
and symphonic comedy, “Il Carillon 
Magico,” which was given its second 
performance of the season. This new 
ballet, which is under the personal di- 
rection of Rosina Galli, the premiére 
danseuse, is one of the most beautiful 
bits of pantomime which has ever graced 
the stage of the Metropolitan. The cos- 
tuming and scenic effects are remarkably 
attractive and the piece furnishes a very 
delightful ending to an orening ? ars. 





Destinn as “Tosca” 


“Tosca” on Friday night presented 
Ema Destinn in the title réle. A some- 
what over-impassioned and strenuous 
Floria, histrionically, Mme. Destinn’s 
vocal efforts were applauded by the 
audience, and although at times a trifle 
harsh and forced, nevertheless afforded 
a owell-sustained performance. The 
Scarpia of Scotti remains an ever-superb 
characterization, while Gigli’s Cavara- 
dossi made the occasion for glowing 
singing and ingratiating interpretation, 
and inspired vociferous tribute after 
“E lucevan le Stelle. Ananian’s Sacris- 
tan, Picco’s Angelotti and the work of 
Paltrinieri, Reschiglian, Leonhardt and 
Arden also contributed to a pleasing per- 
formance. Moranzoni conducted admir- 


ably, though on occasion the orchestral 
volume was such as to drown the voices. 
F. G. 





The Second “Mefistofele” 


The spectacular and impressive revival 
which Mr. Gatti has given ‘“Mefistofele” 
reached its second performance last 
Monday night and drew a vast audience. 
The fleeting measures of nobility and 
imaginative power hardly compensate 
for the miles of square-cut, conventional 
material which comprises the bulk of 
Boito’s score. Yet the work is indis- 
putably unique in its treatment of the 
“Faust” theme, and it has the fascina- 
tion common to all sincere attempts to 
do a thing that is bold, big and out of 
the usual. 

One could only admire the luxurious 
and suggestive scenic mountings and the 
thorough competence which informed the 
treatment of the production as a whole. 

The principals were those of the ini- 
tial performance: Mr. Didur in the title 
part, Mme. Alda as Margherita, Mr. 
Gigli as Faust, Miss Easton as Elena, 
Mr. Bada as Wagner, Miss Perini as 
Pantalis. Their work was at all points 
admirable. Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting 
was similarly worth while. 5. Be 





PIANIST CHARMS BOSTON 





No Free Tickets but Large Audience 
Warmly Applauds Mme. Hopekirk 


Boston, Dec. 10.—Mme. Hopekirk, 
pianist, gave the first of a series of Mon- 
day morning concerts in Steinert Hall, 
Dec. 6, before a large and warmly ap- 
preciative audience. She inaugurated a 
novel scheme locally, announcing that no 
free tickets would be issued. Popular 
prices prevailed and a gratifying attend- 
ance of genuine music lovers was the re- 
sult. Mme. Hopekirk, deservedly popu- 
lar, has an extensive following in this 
city, where she first appeared in 1883. 
Since that time she has been heard in no 
less than _ forty-five recitals. Time 
does not wither or affect the brilliancy 
of her interpretation, the delicacy of her 
touch or the artistry of her technique. 
Her program included works of Barratt, 
Mrs. Beach, MacDowell, Gluck, Ireland, 
Debussy and Chopin. In the second part 
of the program Mme. Hopekirk contri- 
buted three of her own compositions, 
which merited the generous applause 
they were accorded. Wa a2 


APPLAUD VIOLA COLE-AUDET 








Pianist Offers Unhackneyed Program in 
Her New York Recital 


A varied program of piano music was 
presented by Viola Cole-Audét in an 
afternoon recital at the Princess The- 
ater on Dec. 12. Opening with two sar- 
abands, attributed to Brahms and said to 
have been found on a sailor during the 
war, she gained the interest of an atten- 
tive audience, and then proceeded to the 
Schumann sonata No. 3. A second group 
consisted of a Fauré Ballade, Prelude to 
Debussy’s “Faun,” (arranged by the 
pianist-poet Leonard Borwick), “West- 
minster Abbey” from Grovlez’s “Impres- 
sions of London,” a short prelude and 
poem by Scriabine, “Alceste” and “Valse 
Caprice,” Saint-Saéns, and a tone pic- 
ture by the pianist herself. The after- 
noon’s music was somewhat drab at 
times, and parts of the performance were 
lacking in assurance. 

An agreeable tone achieved in many 
passages brought out rather sharply, by 
contrast, a tendency towards heaviness 
and over-emphasis in others. P. C. R. 





Mr. Gotthelf Accompanying Miss Farrar 
in Her Concerts, This Season 


Through an inadvertence the name of 
Claude Gotthelf was omitted from the re- 
view of the Biltmore Musicale on Page 
23 of the issue of Dec. 11. Mr. Gotthelf 
appeared at the Biltmore Musicale on 
Friday morning, Dec. 3, as accompanist 
for Geraldine Farrar, for whom he has 
acted in similar capacity on her fall and 
spring tours ever since the fall of 1919. 
He acquitted himself with distinction at 
the Biltmore Musicale and is engaged to 
appear with Miss Farrar at the Bagby 
Musicale on Dec, 13. 





Lotta Madden to Sing with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 


Through an inadvertence it was stated 
in MusicAL AMERICA for Dec. 11 that 
Lotta Madden would sing with the Los 
Angeles Symphony in March. Asa mat- 
ter of fact Miss Madden will be heard 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, in March. 


HARVARD MEN SING 
PALESTRINA FINELY 


Under Dr. Davison, Glee Club 
Forsakes Light Works 
for Church Masters 


For a college glee club to forsake the 
rah-rah stuff and discover Palestrina, 
Bach and Handel is something of an 
event, but when that same glee club sings 
this archaic music, as well as intermedi- 
ate and modern numbers by the foremost 
composers, with a flawlessness seldom if 
ever achieved by choruses of any de- 
scription, the thing becomes one of mu- 
sical importance. It is just this that the 
Harvard Glee Club has done under Dr. 


Archibald Davison of the college’s musi- 
cal department. 

The concert at Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 12 began with Pales- 
trina’s “Adoramus Te,” followed by Al- 
legri’s “Miserere,” the best piece of sing- 
ing of the afternoon; “Lotti’s “Cruci- 
fixus” and Bach’s “Now Let Every 
Tongue.” This early church music was 
impeccably sung, the “Miserere” being 
the best. Lotti’s “Crucifixus” was singu- 
larly staccato in spots, but the beginning 
and ending, threadlike pianissimos, were 
marvellous, almost eerie in their effect. 
The Bach, an elaborate chorale with 
piano and organ accompaniment, is not 
the finest of the composer’s works, but 
it was sung in the “grand manner.” The 
Irish folk song, sung by J. F. Lautner 
with bouche fermée accompaniment was 
a good piece of glee-club work, but hardly 
more. Mr. Lautner’s voice is a high 
tenor of average quality, but it would 
require a super-Caruso to be worthy of 
solos with this chorus. Morley’s six- 
teenth-century madrigal, was charmingly 
sung, as were Rubinstein’s “Tower of 
Babel” numbers, but these latter are poor 
stuff and hardly worth the delicate work 
bestowed upon them. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Drake’s Drum,” however, was given in 
a manner to bring a catch to the throat. 
The poem is a ripping piece of work, the 
setting a fine one and the lusty young 
voices gave it a tremendous dramatic 
significance. The last group was the 
least interesting. Duparc’s “Invitation 
au Voyage” and the transcribed “Liebe- 
slieder” of Brahms were not effective for 
male voices. Handel’s “Allelujah, 
Amen,” was sonorous and impressive. 

Dr. Davison is a great choral conduc- 
tor. The club answered his slightest sig- 
nal with an almost electric speed and 
precision. He played on them as a fid- 
dler on his fiddle and drew forth shadings 
and dynamics not heard from any choral 
organization in this city in many a moon. 
The thematic differentiation in the con- 
trapuntal numbers was in all cases splen- 
did, and the general tone above praise. 
It is not possible to conjecture the effect 
upon a student body of such perform- 
ances of such music, but New York is to 
be pitied that it cannot keep the organ- 
ization permanently to bring forth beau- 
tifully all the hidden treasures of music 
for male voices. 











Passed Away 








Bernhard Mollenhauer 


San DieGo, CAL., Dec. 9.—Bernhard 
Mollenhauer, violinist, died on Dec. 3, 
at the age of seventy. Mr. Mollenhauer 
was born in Hamburg and was brought 
to this country by his parents at the age 
of five, settling in New York. He later 
appeared in concert with Carrefio, Gott- 
schalk and MacDowell. At the age of 
fifty, he went to San Francisco and 
established himself as a teacher and con- 
cert artist. A few years he moved to 
San Diego, teaching and forming the 
Mollenhauer String Quartet. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons. 

W. F. R. 


Alfonso Arduino 


JOPLIN, Mo., Dec. 10. — Alfonso 
Arduino, a member of the chorus of 
the San Carlo Opera Company which 
appeared here in two performances on 
Dec. 6, died suddenly in a taxicab en 
route to the station from the hotel the 
following morning. Mrs. Arduino and 





two other members of the company re- 

mained in Joplin for the services, which 

were held Dec. 8 in St. Peter’s Catholic 

Church. The Arduinos made their home 
_ A. W. 


in New York. 
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THREE PREMIERES 
OFFERED IN BOSTON 


Short Works Find Favor at 
Conservatory—M onteux 
Gives Children’s Programs 


Boston, Dec. 11.—The first ballet per- 
formance in America of the one-scene 
ballet pantomime “Jeux,” the choreo- 
graphy by Nijinsky, music by Debussy, 
and two other notable premieres, brought 
a large audience to Jordan Hall last 
evening upon the dramatic recital of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Clayton D. Gilbert. 

“Jeux,” presented by three pupils of 
Mme. Betti Muschietto, of the faculty, 
Ruth McIntire, Rosalind Swartz and 
Veronica O’Brien, is a little work based 
on the motive of a lost tennis ball, which 
was first produced in Paris in May, 
1913, in the course of a season of Russian 
Ballets organized by Serge de Diaghileff. 
The piece was later given in London, 
again with Nijinsky in the leading role. 
An orchestral version was prepared by 
Debussy and this was played by the 
Boston Symphony on Jan. 2, last. The 
three performers in the Jordan Hall 
presentation are all Boston girls. Stuart 
Mason directed the music. 

The first performance in America of 
the three-act opera “Ib and Little Chris- 
tina” was likewise notable. The play, 
based on a folk motive of the Jutland 
Moors, was written some years ago by 
Basil Hood. Its lines affected the well- 
known composer, Franco Leoni, who has 
written music to them that follows the 
original text with hardly a change of 
wording. The music was under the di- 
rection of Charles Bennett, of the faculty, 
who sang one of the parts in the original 
London production. A third work, new to 
Boston, was the romantic comedy in 
verse, “Les Romantiques,” by Edward 
Rostand. The English version was fol- 
lowed which George Fleming made for 
Charles Frohman in his New York pro- 
duction. The motive is one of two old 
cronies who induce their young people 
to marry by pretending te be deadly 
enemies and opposed to the match. The 
several parts were taken by Ruth Mc- 
Intire, Evangeline Lovett, Alton Foster, 
Karl Trisovsky and Robert Fisher. The 
costumes for the recital were designed 
by Raymond Bowley of the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School. 

The Boston Symphony on its return 
from its second Southern trip this week 
devoted three days to concerts for the 
pleasure and musical edification of the 
younger generation of Bostonians. Seats 
were apportioned through the medium 
of ninety of the city’s public schools and 
ten settlements. The same program was 
given at each of the three concerts and 
before an entirely different audience. 
The object of these concerts, so success- 
fully inaugurated last season, is to ac- 
quaint the young people with the finest 
symphonic music as played by the full 
symphony orchestra under its regular 
conductor. Pierre Monteux compiled a 
program representing the best in the 
orchestral repertory and of direct appeal. 


“Music While You Pay Your 
Taxes” Is Cleveland Plan 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 13.—‘Music 
While You Pay Your Taxes” is 
the program which County Treas- 
urer John Boyle has announced 
will be put into effect on Dec. 15, 
when the next instalment on in- 
come taxes will be due. Mr. 
Boyle’s greatest task has been to 
allay the fears of the taxpayers 
that money for the quartet will 
come out of their pockets, for it is 
the clerks who are scheduled to do 
the singing. Whether they will 
sing the “Misere” or something 
new and to the point, has not been 
decided, for it is problematical just 
what sort of melody will make the 
taxpayer part with his shekels the 
more willingly. 


The program further revealed in turn 
the different instruments of the orchestra 
by the incidental solos which occurred in 
the scores. A gathering of 3000 young- 
sters is bound to have a restless few, 
but the main body listened with remark- 
able attention. 

The children’s attention seemed riveted 
upon the solo qualities of the oboe, 
bassoon, clarinet, harp and other instru- 
ments of the orchestra, which the pro- 
gram featured. The florid passages for 
the oboe in the Rossini number, played 
by Mr. Longy in his customary masterly 
manner, pleased immensely. Mr. Laurent 
interpreted with dexterity the move- 
ments from Bach’s suite, and Mr. Mueller 
in the English horn solo of Dvorak’s 
Largo, played delightfully. There were 
solos galore in the movement from 
Scheherazade, which tickled the fancy of 
the young auditors. W. J. P. 


THREE SOPRANOS CLAIM 
BOSTON’S ADMIRATION 


Estelle Liebling, Eva Gauthier 
Elizabeth Gutman Command 
Genuine Respect 


Boston, Dec. 11.—Estelle Liebling, 
soprano, was heard for the first time in 
Boston Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 8, in 
Jordan :Hall. Hers is a voice of sym- 
pathetic quality, with a middle register 
that is especially rich and warm. It is 
reassuring to listen to a singer with 
a breath control that is so decidedly firm 
and ample. She was most pleasing in 
the music that displayed her beautifully 
sustained and plastic legato. The rich- 
ness in texture of her voice fortunately 
does not smother her diction. In fact, 
the clarity and songfulness of her enun- 
ciation added further color to a voice in 
itself so pleasing. That Miss Liebling 
is a seasoned artist is readily discerni- 
ble. Whether in music of the seven- 
teenth century, or in music of Debussy 
or Ravel, or in modern American music, 
she gave evidence of superior musical 
insight. Walter Golde, at the piano, ac- 
companied effectively. 

In the evening a discriminating audi- 
ence gathered to hear Eva Gauthier, so- 
prano, in a program of modern music. 
Such an artist, such an audience, and 
such a program produced an atmosphere 
of suppressed expectancy that must 
have roused the most surfeited of music 
lovers and the most habitual of concert 
goers. For Mme. Gauthier is a distinc- 
tive musical personage and Boston’s mu- 
sical élite an unfathomable quantity, es- 
pecially in the face of so venturesome an 
undertaking as a long program devoted 
solely to the most modern of moderfi mu- 
sic. But Mme. Gauthier. proved herself 
an excellent artist, and critical goston- 
ians unquestionably surrender ‘her 
personal charm and glorious singing: 
She offered a group of folk-songs ar- 
ranged as the moderns would have them, 
and works by Griffes, Ornstein, Engel, 
Erik Satie and others. 

The responsiveness of the . audience 
must have been gratifying, indeed, to 
Mme. Gauthier. Ithough the program 
was quite long and abstruse, both she 
and the audience were nevertheless in 
the mood for encores. Not a little of 
the success of the evening was due to 
Leroy Shield’s masterful playing of the 
difficult modern piano music, and Mme. 
Gauthier was thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive to have Mr. Shields share in the 
generous applause. 

Elizabeth Gutman was the soprano 
soloist at the Intervarsity Menorah Con- 
cert given in Paine Concert Hall, Har- 
vard University, for the benefit of desti- 
tute Jewish students in Eastern Europe. 
Her program consisted appropriately of 
Jewish and Russian national and folk 
songs. There is a haunting sweetness 
in her voice—a voice that is vibrant and 
expressive. Miss Gutman, with a dis- 
tinct flair for dramatic expression, sang 
with gripping intensity and absorbing 
dramatic fervor, or with a refreshing 
sense of humor, as the mood of the 
song suggested. It is always a source 
of unfailing delight to hear singing that 
displays such conviction of feeling and 
imagination, and such surety of control 
in interpretation—and such singing was 
Miss Gutman’s. H. L. 
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Noted Artists Open Series for 
Immigrants at Ellis Islan; 


— 


Photo by Ringler 


Welcoming the Visitors to the New World. From Left to Right—Clarence Axman, 
Princess Watah Wasa, Cyrus Drew, Mrs. Robert Mainzer, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Gladys Axman, Mrs. Goldman, Alfred Rifkin; Seated—Robert Mainzer, 


Rhea Silberta 


HE first of a series of four concerts arranged by Millie R. Hambur, New York 
patron of music, to be given at Ellis Island for the immigrants, took place on 


Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5. 


The program included such sterling artists as Princess 


Watah Wasa, the Indian soprano; Marie Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano; Gladys Ax- 


man, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Sammy Kramer, the boy violinist. 


Of par- 


ticular interest was the offering by Princess Watah Wasa of a group of Indian 
songs in original costume, and the familiar duet of Aida and Ammeris from “Aida,” 
sung by Miss Axman and Marie Winetzkaja. 

A list of the artists who are to appear at the second concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 19, includes Carmela Ponselle, soprano; Philip Gordon, pianist, and Helen 


Stover, soprano. 





GIVE CZECHO-SLOVAK MUSIC 


—_—_ 


Five Artists Give “Authoritative Read- 
ings for Opera Club 


Czechoslovak music was authorita- 
tively presented by Francis A. Pangrac, 
tenor, formerly of the National Opera, 
Prague, Bohemia; Anna Fuka Pangrac, 
pianist; Masa Lostakova, soprano, of the 
Prague National Opera; Milan Lusk, vi- 


olinist, and Ludmila Vojackova Wetche, 
pianist, before the National Opera Club 


‘‘sgf America in the Waldorf-Astoria on 


the afternoon of Dec. 9. 

Mr. Pangrac sang artistically an aria 
from Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride” 
nd in duet with Mme. Lostakova. “A 
lavic Dance” of Dvorak and Smetana- 
Trnecek’s “Vysehrad” were convincingly 
presented in duet by Mme. Pangrac and 
Mme. Wetche. Mme. Lostakova scored 
in Dvorak’s aria, “The Water-nymph,” 
from his opera “Rusalka,” and Mr. 
Lusk was cordially received in violin 
works of Dvorak-Lusk and Smetana. A 
paper on “Current Events of Music” 
was read by Evelyn Graham Smith, and 
a lecture on “Bohemian Opera” by Mr. 
Pangrac. There was a large audience. 





Novaes Sails for America 


A cable just received from Guiomar 
Novaes announces that she is sailing for 
New York on the Vauban and is due to 
arrive on Dec. 22. Her first appearance 
will be with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall, in connection with the 
Benefit for the Froebel League. 





Ethel Jones Makes Admirable Impres- 
sion in Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—Ethel Jones, so- 


prano, was soloist for the last of “Four 
Afternoons of Music” in the Orchestra 


Hall foyer, on Monday. Singing the last 
eleven of Mrs. Archibald E. Freer’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese”—a set- 
ting of Mrs. Browning’s famous love 
cycle—Miss Jones displayed a voice of 
richness and warmth, especially in the 
middle register. She showed not only 
admirable musical intelligence in her in- 
terpretations, but sang with impassioned 
feeling. Her enunciation was so perfect 
that every word could be wee by 





KEREKJARTO PLAYS AGAIN 


Violinist for Third Time Shows Gifts in 
Carnegie Hall Recital 


For the third time within one month 
Duci de Kerekjarto proved himself one 
of the season’s significant voilinists in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 6. 


On this occasion the young Hungarian 
appeared in conjunction with offerings 
on the Ampico reproducing piano, 4 
novel feature being his own piano ac- 
companiments to Chopin’s D Flat “Noc- 
turne,” Sarasate’s “Romance Andalouse,” 
and “Tota de Pablo,” to all of which 
the violinist gave charming delivery. _ 

The program opened with the Tartini 
D Minor Concerto, with Francis Moore 
at the piano. Other numbers played 
with equal virtuosity were Hubay’s 
“Variations on a Hungarian Theme” and 
“Hejre Kati.” Kerekjarto provoked 
cyclonic outbursts of applause, the large 
audience insisting upon many extras at 
the close of the concert. 

Mr. Moore was at all times a sterling 
accompanist. The -—Ampico reproduced 
with life-like reality the playing of 
Rachmaninoff in a group which included 
his G Minor Prelude, Melodie and 
“Polichinelle”’ followed by  Levitzki’s 
interpretations of Liszt’s Sixth “Hu»- 
garian Rhapsodie” and _ Rubinstein’s 
“Staccato Etude.” M. B. S. 
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